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‘Pie SPER OF BULEDING 


THE PANTHEON IN OXFORD STREET 


Or thee, Pantheon, let me speak 

With rev’rence, though in numbers weak : 
Thy beauties satire’s frown beguile, 

We spare the follies for the -pile. 

Flounc’d, furbelow’d, and trick’d for show, 
With lamps above, and lamps below, 

Thy charms e’en modest taste defy'd, 

They could not spoil thee, though they try’d. 
Ah, pity that Time’s hasty wings 

Must sweep thee off with vulgar things ! 
Let architects of humbler name 

Of frail materials build their fame, 

Their noblest works the world might want, 
Wyatt should build in adamant. 


WILLIAM WHITEHEAD 


I71§-1785 
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From the engraving by McArdell, after F. Williams 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


WELVE months ago, with an unobtrusiveness of which we 

should be at some difficulty to cite another example, ARcHI- 

TECTURE crept upon the crowded stage of periodical literature. 

Not a single preliminary circular was sent out ; no advertise- 
ment appeared in any of the innumerable journals of Christendom ; the only 
intimation issued to the members of Tue Society or ARCHITECTS themselves 
consisted of a two-line notice at the foot of a page in the last number of the 
Society’s old Journat. How any publication, no matter of what excellence, 
could survive such an entrance, how it could entertain the smallest hope of 
subsequently attracting the notice of the public, was a question which we 
were not infrequently asked, and which, in point of fact, we were not in- 
frequently constrained to ask ourselves. And yet ARCHITECTURE has 
survived, and has justified its short existence to an extent which it would 
have been almost ludicrously hopeful to anticipate. While the number of 
our readers has been encouraging, the distinction and representativeness 
of our list of direct subscribers (the only ones whose identity is known to 
us—and a majority, we should say, prefer to order their copies through 
newsagents) has perhaps been an even greater surprise, and, we confess, a 
greater delight to us, Already in our second number we were able to refer 
with an air of succinct casualness to the many flattering opinions that had 
reached us. They have not ceased meanwhile, although no further mention 
has been made of them; they became, indeed, singularly frequent a little 
afterwards. It is of course very gratifying to hear from people who like 
ARCHITECTURE : we are glad to hear from all such, and to hear from them 
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often. We do, however, particularly want to hear from those who dislike it. 
There must be a certain number of these ; there is nothing that is not disliked 
by somebody. We wish they would not be so reticent. We are anxious to 
improve ARCHITECTURE to the utmost limit set for such improvement by 
the size of the paper, by its financial strength and by the programme which 
has been laid down for it. Perhaps the printing and production has at 
present reached the highest level that the second of these factors will permit. 
We have tried to give our readers such a shillingsworth of the best twentieth- 
century printing as they would not easily find elsewhere, and we doubt 
whether any sensible improvement can be effected in that province until 
our circulation begins to approach five figures. We refer, of course, to the 
literary section of ARcHITECTURE. For the advertisement section we have a 
policy under preparation which will make a very considerable change indeed 
to the appearance of its pages, which should, after all, be as pleasant as they 
are often undoubtedly useful to look at. But there are other improvements 
that could be made ; of that we feel certain. Some we have perceived and 
taken steps to carry into effect ; others must have occurred to several among 
our readers. ‘These would do us a service by telling us of them. 


bd 


HERE is, we are conscious, one criticism which will in all likelihood 

be offered ; it refers to the paucity of illustrations. But this paucity 
was foretold in our first issue, in which we declared that the pictures would 
‘in every case be made subservient to the writings they accompany.’ Their 
number is limited, therefore, by deliberate policy. Whether this policy 
meets with the approval of our readers is a question upon which we should 
welcome information. It has, at any rate, been prompted by long and 
careful thought. Only the other day a distinguished quarterly devoted to 
art and literature, whose inception was all but contemporary with our own, 
was compelled to reduce its size from a fine folio to a quarto size which, 
though equally admirable in itself, appreciably curtailed, as it was indeed 
intended to curtail, the scope afforded to the artists whose work adorned its 
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pages. It was found, we learn, that no writing, no, not the most fascinating 
writing in the world, could make itself properly audible once the volume of 
illustration exceeded a certain fixed proportion, the balance of literature and 
illustration in a book or periodical being, it may almost be averred, as in- 
definably delicate and at the same time as important to the total effect as the 
balance between the strings and the concussion instruments (let us say) in 
an orchestra, or that between male and female voices in a choir. We have 
amed at a certain effect, in which the writing would, for the first time in 
the history of architectural journalism since the perfection of our methods 
of reproduction, preponderate. Of the quality of that writing, which it is 
our intention to maintain at the highest level possible to us, ample evidence 
was, we believe, to be found in the index which accompanied our last issue. 
Certainly no other journal devoted to architecture has, during a twelve- 
month, printed a similar number of contributions from people of such un- 
disputed eminence. 
b 


Wt appeal, for reasons in which it would be foolish to deny any trace of 
sentiment, to such original subscribers as have not already renewed 
their subscriptions to do so without delay. The sending of personal letters 
requesting them to take this very natural course is almost as tedious as the 
receiving of them. ‘There are a few left among those on our own posting 
list ; there are doubtless some more who do not get their copies direct from 
us. We also remind them of the binding-cases, our stock of which has had 
to be replenished several times. A sufficient quantity of the special Javanese 
batik paper (hitherto used only for the binding of expensive limited editions) 
remains, however, to make another fifty or so, but no more ; we must there- 
fore recommend readers who wish to bind their volumes (and bind them 
handsomely) to order theirs at once. ‘The binding-cases, which were illus- 
trated on the last advertisement page of our October issue, are half-a-crown 
each, complete with title-page and spare label, and post free. 
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TV-Y 
By CLENNELL WILKINSON 


T is probable that this controversy about ivy has divided all mankind 
into two camps since the beginning of time. It has a significance far 
beyond that of the big-enders and little-enders of Lilliput. It is a 
fight between sense and sensibility. It differentiates the man who 

likes ancient buildings for their own sakes from the man who can admire 
them only in certain lights, as against a setting or a rising sun, _ And its 
chief importance lies in the fact, that at last, after more than a century of 
argument, the sentimentalists have come out into the open. They have 
admitted that they prefer an ‘ ivy-clad ruin’ to an intact medieval abbey. 
They frankly regret the disappearance of the ivy from the Old Court at 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, although its removal has disclosed a 
window and other architectural features, the existence of which the college 
authorities themselves were quite unaware of before. ‘The ‘ivy green’ 
had blotted them out of human ken ; and the sentimentalists, while professing 
a passionate love for ancient buildings, preferred to have it so. 


To test which side a man is on in this quarrel, it is only necessary to ask 
him whether he prefers Bodiam Castle in Sussex, or the ruins in the Abbey 
grounds at Bury St. Edmunds in Suffolk—to take two examples which the 
present writer happens to know well. At Bodiam the present owner has 
refilled the ditch with water—it was a wet ditch—and has pulled down all 
the ivy off the walls, so that the illusion to the visitor of a building still in 
use and still applied to its original purpose is surprisingly strong. I personally 
have never felt this illusion more strongly, except perhaps on the walls of 
Famagusta in Cyprus, which the Venetians built and where hardly a stone 
is out of place. The ruins of the Abbey at Bury consist of a gateway and a 
few bits of broken walls standing up among the flower beds, thickly covered 
with ivy. Very pretty they are, too, and thousands of people come to see 
them. I heard a tourist at Bodiam bitterly regretting the ivy. He was a 
sentimentalist. He would have preferred Bury, no doubt. 


I hope I have made it clear that I am not arguing about whether ivy does 
or does not destroy the buildings it grows upon. It is a point upon which 
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there seem to be two opinions, even among builders and architects, and I 
am neither. If a wall is very decrepit indeed, the ivy may hold it together. 
If the ivy is pruned annually it may keep out the damp ; but if it is not 
pruned annually (and it very seldom is) it will admit rain to the walls by its 
projecting branches and so render even dry walls damp by preventing 
evaporation. ‘ As the ivy clings to the oak,’ exclaims a character in one of 
the plays of Euripides, ‘so clings my heart to thee.’ But my dictionary 
tells me that, in point of fact, ivy ‘ injures living trees by constriction when 
permitted to grow upon them.’ In other words, the heart of this Greek 
lover clung to his mistress in the same way that a boa-constrictor clings to 
its prey! Ivy is a disease—a lovely thing in itself, like a pearl in an oyster, 
but still a disease ; a parasitic growth which should be ruthlessly destroyed 
by those who are sufficiently fond of architecture to wish to see it whole and 
clean. Gardeners, I have observed, are always dead against ivy, and I 
would take their word in preference to that of the romantic poets any day in 
the week. According to my dictionary, which I have already quoted, ivy 
has just one practical use and no other. It is this: ‘ The application of 
bruised leaves is serviceable for removing corns.’ 

But the truth is that ivy has never been defended on practical grounds, 
and I am therefore anxious to avoid any appearance of attacking it on such 
grounds here. It first began to be praised by the highbrows about the 
beginning of the nineteenth or the end of the eighteenth century. Before 
that no one had a good word to say for it. Its sudden popularity was part 
of the cult of the picturesque—an early nineteenth century word, which 
means, presumably, like a picture. One can understand the popularity of 
ivy during the hectic days of the Gothic revival ; one can understand that 
it was important to produce a heavy overgrowth as quickly as possible, for 
the same reason that induces a man with an ugly mouth to grow a beard. 
But the apotheosis of ivy was reached during that interesting period when 
rich pill-manufacturers used to erect artificial ‘ruins’ on their estates. I 
saw one of these the other day at a place called Ilford in the eastern suburbs 
of London, and found it even more offensive to look at than the local pub. 
But it marks an epoch—a definite stage in the decline of the human mind. 
Sentimentalists should love it. Its appearance was quite as ‘ picturesque ’ 
as the bits of broken wall in the Abbey grounds at Bury St. Edmunds. 

Yet one clings to the belief that there must, after all, be some deeper 
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Joy philosophy at the back of this persistent and eloquent praise of an apparently 
evil weed. What is it? I suggest that it is not really romanticism, but 
simply conservatism—a desire to leave things as we found them. Well may 
we hesitate to touch the work of our ancestors, nor will there be in such 
difidence anything new. Because the men of the Renaissance when they 
dug up Roman sculpture found it with all the colour gone, they continued 
to make statues with sightless eyes and stone-coloured hair, as we are doing 
to this day. Look at the bronze Hermes recently recovered from the sea, 
and now standing in the museum at Athens, and you will recognise with 
a shock, when your glance meets those living eyes, how much we have lost. 
We know that the Parthenon was a blaze of colour ; but who would dare to 
imitate it now? When we build imitation Greek temples we build them in 
plain white stone, as we found their prototypes. We create pale shadows 
because we cannot recreate the dead. It is the best that we can do. 

Similarly we find so many Gothic buildings in a state of ruin or neglect 
that Gothic architecture becomes associated in our minds with ivy, till we 
end by discovering some subtle spiritual association between the two. Ivy 
is a northern thing that creeps upon old walls : why not go one step further 
and say that it is Gothic? I have mentioned Cyprus. In Cyprus, where 
are the most important Gothic ruins in the Near East, you may see lizards 
crawling over the tombs of stern-faced Crusaders from the North, cactus 
bursting through the broken floor of a chancel, palm-trees raising their heads 
above the grey stones of what was once a mullioned East window. Now 
the sight of a.cactus or a palm tree in a Gothic church is unnatural and 
terrible. It reminds you at once that you are looking at a ruin. Not only 
that. It makes you realise the horror of a ruin—of the death of a building, 
which is almost like the death of aman. For you recognise that this building 
is being slowly murdered, torn to pieces by all these pretty trees and shrubs 
of the Levant. ‘They have got the grey invader from the North into their 
grip at last and are breaking his old bones and strangling him, and sending 
him to join the dead Crusaders down under the ground. It is a shocking 
sight, and there are no sentimentalists in Cyprus to try and make it otherwise. 

Yet how is it that you can return to England and gaze unmoved upon the 
ivy-smothered remains of St, Edmund’s Abbey? You may reason with 
yourself. You may say: ‘ This is no more beautiful than a corpse half 
hidden by flies.’ It will be useless) You have become so accustomed to 
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seeing ivy at its deadly work that you no longer shrink from the spectacle. 
In fact, you rather like it. And if you are a sentimentalist you will glory 
in your sin. You will take this argument and twist it round the other way, 
and say not that the thing has become tolerable to you because you are used 
to it, but that you have become used to it, and have learnt to love it, because 
it is a beautiful thing. 

Well, the best suggestion I can make is that you should go and bury your 
face in it. You will find then that one of the characteristics of ivy—perhaps 
its leading characteristic—is its dirtiness and its unpleasant smell. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO THE CLASSIO= 
ORDER; I 


By CHRISTIAN BARMAN 


HEN Ruskin, in one of his well-known attacks upon 

Renaissance art, exclaimed that anyone could sit down 

and design a thousand orders in an hour, he considerably 

exaggerated a truth which no one in his senses would care 
to deny, but he was certainly not (as he no doubt believed he was) driving 
home an overwhelming argument in favour of medieval architecture. For 
the most superficial study of that combination which is generally designated 
by the name of order will suffice to show that there is properly speaking no 
such thing in the great school of building of which Ruskin made himself 
the trumpet-tongued interpreter. The mere presence of pillars and columns 
proves nothing, for a column alone is like a cart without a horse ; it is the 
resistance without the stress. And what shall give us the measure and the 
shape of the resistance except the extent and the direction of the stress? 
An order, then, is constituted when the overhanging eaves of a roof are 
supported on columns bearing a longitudinal beam. In none of the great 
examples of medieval architecture shall we find such a combination. 
Everyone knows that in an arch the greater stress is outwards, not downwards : 
it is natural, therefore, that in a form of construction which substitutes the 
arch for the lintel such columns as are used should be given no more 
prominence than their subsidiary function warrants, and that the ingenuity 
of the builder should direct itself, and the interest of his product depend, 
upon those members which are set to resist the new horizontal forces, now 
the chief. And how much more considerable, how infinitely more varied 
these are than those at work in a beam lying prone on its strut we have the 
whole of our great northern cathedrals to testify. “ A courageous acceptance 
of necessities’ Mr. Santayana sees in them, using a phrase that has been 
applied by less thoughtful critics to the architecture of the Greeks, which 
is only a phase of the long tradition by which necessity is scrupulously kept 
at its lowest and the forces of gravity confined to their simplest manifestation. 
But it would be more than rash to assume that the Greeks were not sufficiently 
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intelligent to use the arch-form, and yet it is an explanation that is perpetually 
being offered in full earnest. The arch is much older than the Greek 
civilisation ; but it is also much more complex, more heedlessly adventurous, 
more—if I may be forgiven the word—romantic. It has been said that the 
arch never sleeps. It is certain that no form of building which exhibits 
a preponderating use of the arch can attain the formal perfection with 
which the Greek idea of beauty was so profoundly implicated. The Greeks 
were not ignorant, they were not provincial, but they were sufficiently 
conservative to pronounce sentence of death upon Socrates; and if they 
have remained faithful to their simple trabeated architecture, raising it to a 
studied exaltation it has never attained before or since, it is because they 
prized economy above profusion, an enduring balance above the hazardous 
embrace of thrust and counterthrust, and chose to picture the civic procession 
under the porch rather than to set a hundred monsters leering from parapet 
or shady nook. This leads me to the truth which the present introduction 
is mainly concerned to establish for such readers as may be not wholly familiar 
with the trend of recent architectural opinion : namely, that in approaching 
classical architecture they will not find something that can be all but explained 
away biologically—though the attempt is made daily—as the groping of a 
primitive mind, or a battle against the odds of a rudimentary construction ; 
but that they are face to face with the work of men to whom limitation was 
the path to greatness, whose inherited distrust of liberty still survived when 
they rose up as its fearless champions, and whose most widely reputed philo- 
sopher excluded the visual arts from his ideal community, and would tolerate 
only those kinds of music which fostered the manlier attributes of the human 
spirit. 

‘The whole mind of the world was occupied,’ says Ruskin, speaking of 
the Renaissance, in another passage of the work from which I have already 
quoted, ‘ by the exclusive study of Restraints.’ This time his words are 
gravid with valuable truth. There could be no more startling contrast 
than that between the restraint of classic architecture and the license of 
the medieval ; and if we would trace this restraint to its source it is necessary 
that we should follow it back to Greece, and through Greece to Egypt 
itself. When Lepsius shewed how a single stone in the architrave of 
several great Egyptian temples had been made to stretch across more 
than one intercolumnar space, it became clear that no inherent limitations 
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of material were responsible for the disposition of the supports; and we 
also know that the distances between the columns, instead of increasing 
with the years, were reduced between one temple and the next, as though 
the mere bulk and the weight of the solid material had counted more than 
anything else. It is difficult for the modern mind to enter into a world 
whose motives are a contradiction of its own motives, whose progress is its 
own progress reversed ; and yet unless we are able to realise its possibility 
Greek art will inevitably appear to us a beginning rather than an end, and 
the suddenness of its fruition puzzle us not a little. But we have now seen 
in what a mood the Greek approached his problem ; we have seen how 
before approaching it his peculiar outlook defined and circumscribed it 
with characteristic singleness of purpose. What of the problem itself—what 
was its nature? Does his religious architecture come any close to that of 
the Middle Ages in matter than it does in manner? A little thought will 
show that the antithesis remains. The Greek temple-builder was not required 
to set up a vast hall in which thousands might obtain, day by day, at certain 
hours, an uninterrupted view of a religious ritual, spectators and celebrants 
alike moving beneath towering pictures irradiated with the quintessential 
colours of light itself. We shall have more than an approximate generalisation 
if we say that medieval architecture is internal architecture, while classical 
building owes its origin and its lovely and extraordinary precision to the 
perfected expressiveness given to the exterior of a fabric. The great 
overhanging cornice of the Italian palace is well known ; shade and coolness 
are as much the prerequisites of the Mediterranean dwelling, whether human 
or divine, as dryness and warmth are of the Baltic ; and at Amrith, in what 
was once Pheenicia, there is a thalamus or inner sanctuary still standing’ with 
a strongly projecting cornice which Renan believes to have been supported 
at its extremity by exiguous metal columns. ‘There we have a picture of 
what was to become the chief element in the whole of Greek architecture. 
The supported cornice reaches out and is a verandah, the verandah in its 
turn is ennobled and refined into the portico and colonnade, behind which 
the walls of the temple recede into a shadow and a quiet that are only ig sani 
by the darkness and the silence within them. 


Upon this colonnade the Greek artist lavished all his discernment, his 


"Illustrated in Perrot and Chipiez, Historic critique des Ordres Grecs. Fig. lxvi, 
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patience, his exquisite skill The product, which I shall presently subject 
to a brief analysis, was such that the Roman, who borrowed his faith, borrowed 
his temple also, and diverted some of its delicate nobility to the civic monu- 
ments with the planning of which he was, we know, far more deeply concerned 
than with any devoted to religious purposes. Nor did he scruple to employ 
in these all the adventurous elements which his predecessor had _ strictly 
eschewed ; as for his temples, they were, like our churches to-day, things 
removed from the main current of national life—islands of pleasant archaism— 
and he reserved his own great science of engineering for bath and palace, 
for circus and aqueduct. To these he applied his Greek columns and 
entablatures in a subsidiary capacity, putting them toa service in which they 
have remained ever since. In saying this I am not unmindful that the Greek 
portico has survived in many of our greatest monuments ; in our Renaissance 
churches, for example, and notably in the double-storied frontispiece to 
St. Paul’s ; but if we come to its more general application it will, I think, 
readily be granted that the Georgian doorways of Bloomsbury somehow are 
more essentially English than the pillared porches of Belgravia and Maida 
Vale, though the counterpart of these is probably to be found in no other 
country. They are the exception rather than the rule ; and if the classical 
order had no meaning for us to-day beyond that which attaches to its original 
function, it would indeed remain one of the greatest of human achievements, 
but it would scarcely deserve to occupy the position of honour to which 
modern architecture has elevated it. 

The medieval builders, in their pursuit of the ideal of the ‘ jewelled lantern,’ 
to which Professor Lethaby has so aptly likened the great cathedral, were 
driven to expend their utmost ingenuity upon a concentration of structure, 
producing at length a form of skeleton-building between the ribs of which 
their astonishing curtains of glass could be suspended. They were the 
inventors of an architectural process which I will describe as neuration: the 
wall which in the preceding civilisation had been a homogenous compound 


‘Tt will be gathered that I identify the rise of what is known as the classical column in Greece with the rise 
of lapidary architecture in that country. Ridiculous attempts have been made to connect this column, in its 
various forms, with its wooden predecessor, of whose existence there cannot, of course, be the slightest doubt. 
But the transition from ligneous to lapidary architecture is as mercilessly revolutionary as it appears to have 
been swift and general. An interesting illustration of the fugitive nature of the former may be found in the 
two great Shinto temples at Ise, in Japan, which are razed to the ground and re-erected in scrupulous facsimile 
every twenty years. (Murray’s Guide to Japan, p. 296). 
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began, under their intrepid yet sensitive hands, to gather itself into a nervure 
of recognisable bone and sinew, to assume an organisation almost as of 
incipient animal life. I have already indicated that the medieval builders, 
with their insatiable thirst of exploration, had little use for the orders, which 
were rather the whetstones upon v hich a society untroubled by great visions 
of structural invention might sharpen its esthetic sensibilities, an architecture 
of peace rather than of war. Such a society was once more to arise. The 
freedom and leisure of the Renaissance inevitably followed the climax of 
medieval building: where was the exploit worthy to succeed Chartres, 
Lincoln, Notre-Dame? Yet the neurated architecture of the Middle Ages 
continues after the revival of learning, and that without losing its local 
characteristics, just as the vulgar languages survived in the various countries 
into which the poetry of Greece and Rome had penetrated. But into those 
languages, into those architectures, a new rhythmical life is breathed by the 
wind coming from the south, and on the one hand we find the native speech 
giving forth strange music of heroics and alexandrines, while on the other 
the neurated wall assumes the matchless delicacy of the porches that ravished 
the Roman conqueror of a thousand years ago. It is as though the spirit 
of the one had literally entered the other and given the level surfaces a new 
expression, and a new and conscious grace to such anatomical forms as had 
been made visible already. No comparison should be driven too far; but 
it may perhaps be pointed out that the classical influence on poetry was 
precisely a similar one, and that, though in fact English prosody may have 
but little to do with quantity to this day, the inspiration of classical quantity 
organised its syllables, but laxly gathered till then under the laws of alliterative 
accent, into a new structural order, reasoned, coherent, yet exquisitely 
pliable and sensitive beyond belief. 


[ To be concluded. | 


THE BAD-MANNERED GABLE 
By A. TRYSTAN EDWARDS 


F all architectural features the most liable to abuse is the gable. 

A complete lack of sociability seems characteristic of the gable 

because its effect is to accentuate a building or part of a building 

and to establish its formal differentiation from what lies on 

either side of it. Yet it has a certain popularity with designers because it is 
the easiest method of making an architectural assertion, crude and elementary 
though this may be. When a house is designed without any reference 
whatsoever to its neighbours a gable seems a very obvious solution of the 
problem of how to imbue a facade with ‘ individuality,’ of how to flatter 
the building owner’s sense of private property, and perhaps his pride in his 
dissociation from the occupants of the adjacent houses on either side of his 
own. But where it is thought desirable that buildings should take esthetic 
cognisance of their neighbours, where, in fact, the conception of the civic 
quality in architecture has been developed, the disadvantages of the gabled 
form are immediately recognised. The gable as a constructional feature may 
occasionally be a necessity, but if it be gratuitously introduced to give ‘interest’ 
to a facade which would otherwise naturally assume a plain rectangular form, 
it must be considered as a decorative adjunct. A kind of decoration, however, 
that nearly always makes impossible any close formal communion of one house 
with another and often destroys the sense of unity which should pre- 
vail within the limits of a single building may well be the subject of criticism. 
When there is a high standard 
of taste in architectural matters 
the gable, if it does not tend to 
become quite extinct, is at least 
scarcely in evidence at all, while 
among the habitations of those 
whose social sense is still immature 
the gable multiplies itself and 
flourishes exceedingly. Figures 1 
and 2 illustrate this point very well. 
The first shows an eighteenth 
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century type of sea-front, in which the majority of the buildings are 
in terraces with low roofs and parapet walls. The advantage of this treat- 
ment is that the individual blocks harmonise with one another by means 
of the continuity of their horizontal lines. A rectangular shape is fitted 
to be the fraction of a whole; but when a building is surmounted by 
one or more obtrusive triangles each with its apex pointed to the skies it is 
obvious that we have a multiplicity of separate and conflicting units rather 
than a single unit. In the second illustration the same basis of natural land- 
scape is shown as the background of gabled houses. ‘These are disposed in 
a way which is becoming popular in the modern development of sea-side 
fronts, and obviously they express a far less mature urban conception than 
do their eighteenth century prototypes. In Fig. 1 the forms of the buildings 
cohere, they are, as it were, agglutinative, but in Fig. 2 they are frankly 
disruptive. In fact, the latter illustration gives too favourable a view of 
the type of lay-out which now disfigures the shore in a very large number 
of English watering places. What really happens is that the houses often do 
not even face the sea-front but are disposed irregularly just as if they were 
in the depth of the country. It is a peculiarity that such a disregard of natural 
features is most marked in the case of the gabled style of building. Perhaps 
the reason of this is that it is of all styles the least sensitive not only to civic 
values but to any external consideration which would influence the design 
of the building. The gabled house is something private and particular and 
therefore it looks best in the country, set in association with trees and hedges. 
One gabled cottage is quite enough at a time and when a large number or 
even three or four are seen quite close together the result is highly discordant 
because the conditions of sociability 
are here present but the form of 
sociability is absent. In architec- 
ture the gabled house is “a country 
cousin,’ and strange results follow 
if it is allowed to disport its rustic 
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Figure 3 shows an example of such 
an architectural country cousin set 
in a most inappropriate environ- 
Fig. 2 ment. There are innumerable 
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modern examples, however, of 
gabled houses which are unfit to 
be seen even in the country. In 
Figure 4, it is true, the houses 
cause less offence when confined 
to their own company than they 
would do if planted in the midst 
of formal terraces in a town, but 
it will be observed that in the case 
of the second house from the left 
the gables not only conflict with 
the features of the houses on 
either side but they actually conflict with each other. For a sensitive mind 
such a building, if set in a prominent position in the country, has power to 
vulgarise a whole landscape, for its obtrusiveness and utter disregard of 
all the comities of design seem most deliberate. 

The modern passion for gables is sometimes traced to the Gothic Revival 
and the renewed interest in the cottage architecture of the Middle Ages. 
But a study of the medieval village will reveal the fact that in the normal 
street of small houses the ridges of the roofs were parallel to the street, and 
such gables as were visible marked the ends of a row of houses, while only on 
comparatively rare occasions do we find a gable facing a street. For con- 
structional reasons it is true that our medieval forefathers introduced the 
high-pitched roof to cover the vaults of their churches, and the ends of these 
roofs assumed the gabled form, but that form was modified and elaborated 
to such an extent that its crudeness was in most instances mitigated. In 
the later development of Gothic architecture the low-pitched roof was 
introduced and with it the gable assumed a quite different character, becoming 
in outline more like a pediment. The modern habit of introducing high- 
pitched gables on every possible occasion has not a vestige of support in 
-medizeval tradition, nor can it be said that the high-pitched roof has any 
claim to be considered a climatic necessity. Between the periods of ‘ Early 
English > Gothic and ‘ Perpendicular’ there is no record of the climate 
having changed. Nor are we told that in the Georgian period the rain and 
snow penetrated the roofs. The high-pitched gable owes its present 
popularity to a common desire for differentiating buildings from each other 
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as violently as possible. But with a renascence of the civic spirit it will be 
found that the policy of the close mutual association of buildings will meet 
with greater favour. Perhaps in our new suburbs it will presently be con- 
sidered necessary not only to limit the number of houses to the acre, but 
also, the number of gables to the acre ! 

The pediment, which has sometimes been compared to a gable, differs 
from this feature in one important respect, for it has a horizontal member 
which brings it into relation with other horizontal lines in the composition 
of a fagade. Moreover, as the angle at the apex is very obtuse, the pediment 
has the effect of accentuating a certain part of a facade without dissociating 
this part from the remainder. But it is a special feature nevertheless and 
it should only be used on privileged occasions. No plethora of pediments 
would, however, be nearly as objectionable as a plethora of gables. 

Another form of roof ending analogous to the gable is the Japanese and 
Chinese curved roof. This is vastly superior to the crude triangular form . 
common in Western countries because the sides of the triangle here bend 
outwards, and at their lower extremities become almost tangential with the 
horizontal. ‘This characteristic of the roof accounts for much of the elegance 
of oriental architecture. An alternative method of elaborating and ‘ civilizing ’ 
the gable form is to surmount it with a coping which can either be stepped 
or given a curved profile, as in the style commonly called ‘ Dutch.’ Medieval 
German towns also show many examples of such treatment, but here the 
gables are subject to the restraint of being set in a single line of wall, and 
thus far conform to the spirit of continuous architecture. What we most 
suffer from in England, however, is the riotous gable united with the riotous 
plan. In towns, where long streets and large congregations of buildings 
have to be harmonised and contained in a single civic conception, the parapet 
wall and low-pitched roof best accord with the style appropriate to the average 
building. Against such a background domes, towers and spires have their 
proper distinction. When once this civic order has been established it is 
possible to tolerate even in our towns an occasional gable—a highly disciplined, 
and subdued, and somewhat apologetic gable. 


ioe PERSONALITY OF A. HOUSE 
By P. M. STRATTON 


HE house was first a thought in the mind of a yeoman’s 
son, come to town in George III’s time for money-making. 
He had reined up at distant sight and smell of the metropolis, 
and Mitcham had held him with its commons, and famous 
cricket, and easy rides to Eastcheap or Epsom races. So here is his house ; 
after the thought of it had been thrown from his brain to that of a builder, 
and so to a master bricklayer, to a master carpenter, to a plumber, until it 
escaped into walls, floors and roofs through the hands of labouring men. 


The outer faces of the house are of bricks ; they have been handled, they 
have been built one on the other, with a touch of emotion, the unconscious 
emotion of a person believing in the significance of small common things, 
and living a thought-coloured existence in the cobweb of everyday affairs. 
Each front goes up like a cliff, but there is a flat horizontal coping as boundary 
to its top. There is no leading pyramidally skyward, no risings by way of 
picturesque bell-turret or chimney into the upper air, which so peculiarly 
hurries on and frees the imagination. Our yeoman’s son perhaps cherished 
the image of growth in his mind, but had lost it to the town-bred materialism 


of his builder. 


But F ancy was snared nevertheless in the mortar-netted brickwork. The 
red embroidery of arches and corners was laid against the flowery waistcoat 
of the main brickwork, and within its expanse of greyish brown is yellow 
here of a few buttercups,'and over there a purple like a portion stitched with 
thistles. But the colour has no deep shadow thrown on it by cornice or 
porch, and it does not mix with the sky like battlements or copper vanes. 
Within the red brick edges of the windows, wide white frames hold the glass, 
unevenly taking reflected bits of weather between the tints of curtain. The 
windows go up in three rows, the attic row square, the height of ground and 
first floor windows being nearly one and three-quarter times the breadth, so 
that the proportions are sturdy. The wall between two windows is a little 
wider.than a window. ‘The alternation between void and solid is akin to 
the rhythm between day and night, or the balance of light and shadow in 
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an average man’s life, or the instinctive turning from work to play and back 
to work, or the routine of change from outward expression and giving of 
oneself to absorption of outside things into oneself. 

Five white steps, their edges worn down into such lines as traffic of smiles 
makes round a mouth, lead to the front entrance, which has the same sturdy 
proportions as the windows. ‘The frame is strong, the door is thick and 
panelled, the architrave wide with full mouldings. The pediment above 
throws a soft shadow on the ear-shaped voluted brackets and on part of the 
rosebush which is wreathed across it. 

Within is a passage wide enough for the merchant in his portly age, to 
the centre—the crossways—of the house. Here in front are doors to kitchen 
and breakfast room, on the right the stairs, on the left the parlour. Even 
our yeoman-merchant did not know the house, his own expressed thought 
though it was, till he had lived with it. And he went on acquiring fresh 
views of it, and of himself too, till his dying day. At first all seemed plain, 
solid, uninteresting, disappointing, a place to eat and snore in. But use of 
it and action in it disclosed shy moods and cross lights. And soon that 
magic thing personality was alive in it, more intense and definite as the years 
went on. The little heaped up medley of rooms and stairs and passages 

roved to be a breathing organism functioning in daily use. 

The whole house has the sturdy proportions of the windows recurring in 
doors, and panelling, and in the shape of the rooms ; with this as a fixed 
quantity, a sustained arrangement of space; it was the easier for him to 
know the variations incidental to the use of each room, the eccentricities of 
detail such as he himself wore and could not shake off. From the parlour 
the kitchen is imaged, its dresser beside the door with the end rounded in a 
wide sweep to give room, and its shelves supported each side one over the other 
on little flights of brackets, and every angle craftily moulded. The sash 
bars of the kitchen window are coarsely widened to an inch and a half, twice 
the width of those elsewhere in the house. Four steps (the bane of housewives 
and cooks) drop heavily to the scullery, a large one-storied shed, with fireplace 
and two coppers, one for washing water, one for brewing. The floor runs 
out to the garden level for the career of the clothes-basket to the line, or for 
the harvest-homing of vegetables and fruit. The roof, open up to the 
rafters, holds a platform of dimly yellow onions, and two cisterns, and such 
a maze of pipes as bewilders plumber and mate into a wasted hour. 
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From the crossways of the house can be seen a tree in the garden called 
by boys the Roundabout Tree, because to climb it you have to work your 
way round and round the trunk from foothold of one branch to another. 
So have the stairs been made to grow up out of the dark cellars into their 
space lit by a small window near the top, where they finish winding round 
the centre post of the staircase. 

The large bedroom is in front over the parlour, and between panelled 
side shutters, has three windows overlooking the evening horizon. The 
back bedroom has light coming from an East window raised above the red 
and shadowed pantiles of the scullery roof, and a light crossing the other 
from the South. The chimney projects far into the room like a Torso of 
Dr. Johnson ; and into it has been fitted an Adam grate as delicately orna- 
mented as if only the weight of real foliage and birds had pressed their images 
on its mould. The third room is one-windowed, square, and small enough 
for a child to lie awake in and fill with its early morning fancies. 

The way goes up and round again to the attics, only seven feet high to 
the ceilings, which boys love to bump standing on their beds. From one 
casement it is just possible for a richly supped boy, like a plutocrat through 
a needle’s eye, to squeeze out on to the gutters, and to find the roof really 
four roofs like a switch-back of hills, with little lead-lined water tunnels 
running through from front to back, or to watch, if it be running, the water 
sliding quickly through, or creep out of the rain down a tunnel and over 
the edge of it to the gruesome place between ceiling joists and rafters where 
ghosts of gargoyles abide. 

The climb down the roundabout stair is swift, and the way out to the 
garden is through the breakfast room, and down four white steps beneath 
a widely projecting board. It is held up on wood bearers resting in turn on 
brackets faced with cherub’s heads. One of the front windows of the parlour 
is in line with this door, and there is a view all through the house, like a little 
avenue with light at the far end. : 

The garden nearest is walled high in with mottled brick and corniced with 
ivy and jasmine. A rough hedge of stakes, strung together with virginia 
creeper, eked out with holly and lilac bushes, stretches across to enclose a 
small lawn and screen off the vegetables. The flower plots are shady and 
quietly coloured, but the birds come here to their shelter and the winds to 
rest. And the merchant-yeoman in his grey age sat here, feeding sparrows 
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with crumbs and sipping his home-brewed wine through summer evenings. 
Autumn here, he returned to the parlour through a door significant of the 
chief room by its raised and richly moulded framing. 

The size of the parlour indicates a family of six persons, leaving little room 
for books or writing desk, and making rather a crowd round the chimney- 
piece whose white marble sides and lintol are framed in a carved moulding 
and carry a shelf frilled with chintz. A recess beside the fireplace is archi- 
tectural with capitals, piers, arch and curved shelves and a cupboard under. 
‘There is fancy here when the shelves are laden with flower-bestrewn china, 
transporting the mind to June and the country; for the colours are of a 
wild rose bush crept about by blue oxeyes and a haunt of robins. The room 
has elsewhere round it the rhythmic procession of wide dado panel and high 
wall panel, the sturdily proportioned personality of the house. Yet these 
shapes are found everywhere in Classic architecture, and belong to the great 
body of it. ‘The great and glorious humility of this art is that its rhythms 
proceed not only through cathedrals, palaces and town halls but on and down 
to parlours, bedrooms and kitchens. So they bear witness to the essential 
greatness which is prerogative of household acts, to the gay glory of lighting 
_ the daily fires, to the joy of meal times, and to the dignity of sleep. 
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THE HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT 
By ARTHUR J. DAVIS 


HE Victory scholarship and gold medal, which has just been 
awarded by Tue Society or Arcuitects for the fourth time, 
is offered annually for the best design upon a subject set by the 


jury of award and disclosed to the selected competitors only 


when they sit down to produce the first rough draft or esguisse of their scheme 
under a twelve-hour invigilation. The subject chosen this year was care- 


fully prepared by myself, and I make no apology for stating that it is one of — 


considerable interest, especially from the practical point of view, since it 
bears a close resemblance to one which has been produced in my own office 
and which, I hope, will one day be carried out. It is the kind of hydropathic 
establishment which has been erected all over the civilised world—in Austria, 
France and this country in especial : a kind of building for which it is possible 


to make very interesting plans and architectural lay-outs. Ina long detailed - 


programme the competitors were acquainted with the peculiarities of the site 
and with the precise requirements of the various sections of the establishment. 
The latter was, for the purpose of the competition, projected in an elevated 
position from which the ground falls towards the south-west. The main 


approach was to be along a road running at right angles to the slope, into | 


which a smaller road descended from the slope above. Along this road and 


along the north-eastern side of the main road a number of hotels and residen- | 
tial blocks were to be imagined already in existence. The hydropathic | 


establishment, which was to be planned to the south-west of the main road, 


required three subsidiary buildings beside the principal one. One of these — 
was to be devoted to the administrative staff, one to the storage and pumping 


of water, and the third to provide garage accommodation for twenty cars. 
Covered colonnades and porticos were demanded overlooking the valley, 


and at the foot of the slope it was suggested that grottoes and tea-gardens _ 


might be made to form a pleasing feature. A long list was given of the 


apartments, workshops, etc., required for the treatment of a hundred and 


twenty patients and for the other services connected with the conduct of the — 
establishment. The programme demanded a complete lay-out of the — 
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grounds, which were limited to an area of eight hundred by six hundred 
feet, and particularly stressed the necessity of avoiding steep gradients in the 
paths, which would have to be used on frequent occasions by invalids in 
bath chairs. 

When the student reads a programme of the type I have briefly outlined 
he will very often sit down and attempt to put something on paper at once, 
in order to exhibit all his architectural knowledge in the most spectacular 
manner possible. He does wrong. It is far better to spend some time 
analysing the programme carefully, discovering its principal points, marking 
its various demands for future guidance. I will endeavour to single out 
some of these. Firstly, the site is an inclined one. Such a fact as that is 
perhaps more important than any other with which we may subsequently 
become familiar. Secondly, the building is of a definite character, and serves 
a definite purpose, both of which are described at length in the programme ; 
and it would probably be erected by a local municipality or a company, and 
therefore should not be of such a costly nature as to jeopardise the commercial 
prosperity of the establishment. We may also reflect that it would be 
used not only for thermal and medicinal purposes, but also as a kind of 
pleasure resort. A valley being mentioned in the programme, the question 
of outlook and aspect must now be the more carefully considered, and all 
the principal terraces, porticos, and sitting-out places should be planned to 
obtain good views. Next, the buildings should be effective, as a climax 
and background to the trees and foliage designs of the surrounding gardens, 
and should form a fitting architectural setting to the entire composition. 
Then the formal garden treatment and the secondary buildings should 
be grouped in an economical way ; should avoid, that is, so far as possible 
the expense which always occurs when a sloping site is extensively built 
over. Again, the programme demands that the men’s and women’s baths 
should be treated separately, but this would only apply to the baths them- 
selves, and the public rooms, and especially the terraces, gardens, etc., should 
evidently be used in common. Now such little remarks as these may appear 
very obvious ; and they should indeed have struck the imagination of each 
of the competitors without exception. There is nothing extraordinary 
about them ; they are simply the result of a rapid analysis of the programme ; 
and yet we shall find that in most of the designs these ideas have only been 
partially perceived ; while in some cases the important factor—the first 
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one, that the site is on the incline—has been entirely ignored. It is evident, 
I think, that the planning on a sloping site should be quite different from 
that on a level. ‘The conditions you have to deal with are not the same. 
On a mountainside or a hillside, whenever there is a storm of rain or wind, 
every path, every road, becomes a miniature torrent ; gravel and sand is 
swept away and quickly accumulates in the hollows. The frosts are more 
severe than they are on the plains; and when the sun is out it beats far 
more fiercely than it does on the level. It is necessary therefore to deal 
with the elements much more carefully than under ordinary conditions ; 
and the upkeep of all masonry, roads and paths is far more costly and more 
dificult on a hillside than it is on the flat. I believe that the upkeep and 
maintenance of roads in mountainous districts is at least twice as costly as 
it is for similar roads on the flat. Therefore (this being a commercial building 
which will have to pay its way) the very first thing to consider is how to 
lay out the ground and the building so as not to entail unnecessary upkeep. 
Large flights of steps would be wrong under such circumstances. Clearly 
they should not be of a monumental character. Many of the competitors 
have put in great flights of steps and wide roads with costly retaining walls, — 

The second point is the special character of the buildings, gardens and 
layout. There again a great many competitors seem to have entirely lost 
sight of the essence of the programme. Let us consider what this hydro- 
pathic establishment is for after all. It will probably only be used for a 
certain number of weeks in the year, during, we will say, the summer. The © 
patients who go there are sent by their medical advisers to take the baths, 
but they also use the place as a pleasure resort; and a great many of the 
patients have relatives, friends and children who have to be amused and 
entertained. The group of buildings, therefore, should not only have 
the character of a bathing establishment: it should be gay and cheerful 
and reflect the social life which will be associated with it. I am sorry to 
say I have not seen one elevation among those received which could con- 
ceivably bring a smile to anybody’s face. We have assumed that the building 
would be erected by a local municipality or some company who would 
require to make the undertaking a commercial proposition. It is not a 
public building ; it is a building for the purpose of providing baths for 
patients, and any very grand elaborate architecture will be quite out of 
place. The valley mentioned in the programme suggests that a certain 
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view should be kept for the prominent rooms, and that all the principal 
apartments, the reading rooms, the writing rooms, and all the pleasure 
apartments should have a view of this valley. Once more it is regrettable 
to find a great many competitors ignoring this fact, and in some cases planning 
their principal rooms inside the building with top lights. The people who 
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would be sitting in these rooms could have no idea whether there is a beautiful 
valley outside or not. The grouping of the buildings should be effective. 
If planned at the apex of the valley, they should form a pleasing climax to 
the whole. The programme demanded that men’s and women’s baths 
should be treated separately ; but stated that after the treatment has been 
taken, when the patients were clothed and in their right minds, there was 
no reason why they should not mix once more and enjoy social intercourse. 
This seems very obvious, and yet even in the winning design the terraces 
are so planned that the men and the women can in no way meet. Surely 
this is a great mistake. 

These are the eight points that should, I feel, have been kept in mind by 
the competitor endeavouring to translate into architectural terms a pro- 
gramme of this sort. He should not be in too much of a hurry to design. 
Instead, he should ascertain in a logical way the issues with which he has to 
deal, and never get away from those issues, never lose sight of them 
for a moment. Having made these vague and commonplace remarks, I 
will endeavour to give a brief criticism of each design. It is necessary, 
however, to say that before deciding on the winner the jury of award took 
a great deal of trouble, and even now, being neither infallible nor omniscient, 
they are not sure that they have arrived at the right decision. They have 
done their best, and taken a great deal of trouble in doing it ; that is all 
they claim. ‘The prize has been given to Mr. B. M. Flegg for the design 
numbered 124, which shows a great deal of merit and not a few faults. The 
thing that attracted the jury most was that it is a very simple and straight- 
forward solution of the problem. Mr. Flegg has very rightly planned the 
building on a long axis facing the valley, his garage and administration 
blocks being planned in wings. One can without hesitation say that the 
general layout is good. ‘There is a commendable economy in the disposition 
of the garden ; the slopes and paths are not spread out all over the place : 
they are concentrated down the middle, yielding, on the whole, a very fine 
effect without undue cost. The arrangement of the individual dressing 
rooms is good: Mr. Flegg has not, as many others have done, considered 
a long corridor sufficient to connect them. A great deal of the business 
of the place is done in the corridor, and he has opened it out rather cleverly 
so as to make it an interesting architectural entity ; moreover he has planned 
his treatment rooms and his dressing rooms side by side—a very simple 


and admirable method. After 
all, the people who come for 
treatment like to undress and go 
into the treatment rooms right 
away without wandering about 
the corridors. The principal 
fault of this design is the arrange- 
ment of these terraces, which 
are without a doubt among the 
most important features in the 
design. It is there, protected 
from the wind by the building 
at the back and overlooking the 
beautiful valley, that most of the 
patients and their friends would 
come together to enjoy the social 
amenities of the neighbourhood. 
In this instance the terrace is 
divided into two by a somewhat 
unfortunate recreation room ; 
the one side being, I assume, 
reserved for the men, the other 
for the ladies. Nor is there any 
way for them to meet, unless 
they go down the steps on to the 
lower terrace or walk through 
the recreation room, which, if 
that were to happen would be- 
come nothing more than a 
vestibule. ‘The recreation room 
in that position is certainly a 
defect, because the people sitting 
On one side would have their 
view of the other side of the 
valley quite obscured by the 
building. It would be quite 
easy to push it back and to 
make the hall and entrance pro- 
ject a little further forward on 
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the other fagade. I note a few minor faults; I could not, for instance, 
discover any direct light over the entrance hall. The winner has also, I 
grieve to say, appreciably altered the idea outlined in his first sketch (shewn 
here) ; at one time the jury of award were very seriously considering 
whether his design should not be excluded from the competition. The 
fault was so general that they felt bound to be lenient ; but I must warn 
future competitors that they will not always meet with the same tolerance, 
and that they had better adhere closely to their preliminary sketch. I now 
come to the elevation, which is distinctly disappointing. We had in our 
programme a suggestion, I think, of something that would be a fitting 
summit to a beautiful valley. Now the principal feature in Mr. Flegg’s 
design seems to be the entrance, and quite rightly ; but he has not quite 
appreciated its possibilities in making it resemble a gigantic sewer. He 
may wish to convey the idea of a great deal of water coming out from the 
baths, but that is not the one we are principally concerned to express. — bic 
does not ere alone. Astonishingly few of the designs show any realisation of 
the character of the kind of establishment they represent. There are so 


many very interesting hydropathic bathing establishments in Europe that 


I cannot quite understand this attitude. You have an ideal setting which 
should have suggested something of a very much more charming and pleasing 


( a 


nature than the majority of the 
competitors have produced. Mr. 
Flegg’s windows are very poor; 
the grouping is uninteresting ; the 
junction of the roads with the ter- 
race is much too clumsy. The design 
was placed first, however, because 
the general layout and the character 
of the building was, in the opinion 
of the jury of award the right one. 
The design numbered 130—Mr. 
J. C. Shepherd’s—was deemed the Mega ed SKETCH 
second best. The terrace is magnificent. Mr. Shepherd has realised the 
importance of this feature ;_ he has realised that a great deal of the charm 
of this establishment would be spoilt by a cramped, an obstructed, a dull 
terrace. His is far better than the winner’s ; his steps leading from the 
terrace to the lower portion of the site are equally good. He has concentrated 
all his efforts on the centre. It is true that his design would be costly, but 
nothing has been wasted on other portions. There is a fault, however, 
which, in my opinion, and in the opinion of the other members of the jury, 
is a very serious one—none the less serious for being very frequently found. 
The design starts off on a central axis, meaning ostensibly to treat everything 
in a perfectly symmetrical way ; and then all of a sudden the idea of symmetry 
is swept aside, and we are given a composition which is symmetrical along the 
main portion alone. Such a composition loses all architectural merit. 
Another fault is that the dressing rooms are planned at the end of the building. 
I presume that Mr. Shepherd thought that the patients would all undress 
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here and would walk through the passages to their treatment rooms. Each 
patient should of course have his dressing room adjoining his treatment 
room. ‘The proportion of the treatment rooms to the recreation rooms is 
bad, incorrect ; but, on the whole, the design is a very pleasant one—more 
pleasant, in my opinion, than Mr. Flegg’s, but marred by the errors which 


I have indicated. 
[ To be concluded | 


MR. SHEPHERD'S GENERAL PLAN 


Sieh AR BY Gees 
ARCHITECTURAL ACOUSTICS 


RECENT RESEARCH IN AMERICA 


INCE the establishment of the acoustic laboratory at Riverbank, 
Mlinois, much effort has been directed by P. E. Sabine towards 
the analysis of the reflecting and absorbing qualities of the chambers 
within which research is being pursued. At the same time refine- 

ment in technique and apparatus is proceeding apace. Sabine has tested 
out certain types of hair felt within the entire range of ordinary musical 
tones. He finds that the logarithm of the reduction in the intensity of 
transmitted sound is proportional to the thickness of the material through 
which it passes. It is a linear function of the order of the fourth root of the 
frequency. At 4096 cycles, however, the reduction was less than this, and 
it also approaches a limiting value as layers are increased in thickness. In 
general reduction of sound transmission follows closely the reduction in the 
stream of air through the material. He also finds that with plaster walls 
much absorption is due to the dissipating effect of the pores of the material 
at the surface of incidence. This effect is increased with the frequency of 
the sound and with the ageing of the material, and is decreased with the 
amount of humidity in the air. With a tone of 4096 cycles there was a 
decrease of 25 per cent. in dissipation with an increase of °4.5 to*85 in humidity. 
In another investigation W. C. Sabine had determined the transmission of 
sound through various media, chiefly hairfelt and sheet iron, of standard 
thicknesses. On the whole, sheet iron transmitted less sound, layer for layer, 
than hairfelt, but alternate layers of each transmitted the least. P. E. Sabine, 
using a similar technique confirms the belief that rigidity of material is an 
important factor in the reduction of transmitted sound. Plate glass 3/1 6in. 
in thickness is more effective than two 1/16in. plates of glass with 1 /16in. layer 
of celluloid between them. Even dead air-spaces or spaces filled with 
material for heat-insulation, as in refrigerator doors, are not as good ‘ sound- 
proofing’ materials as solid walls of iron or oak. In other experiments 
he has given minute data on the transmission of sound through flexible 
material including asbestos and sea-weed. Watson also gives carefully 
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supervised results in regard to the transmission, absorption, and reflection 
of sound waves in materials that readily set up vibrations themselves because 
they are not rigid enough. This was further developed in testing out various 
materials used for See proofing. For instance, plaster with a large per- 
centage of gypsum in it was more effective because it is more rigid than 
ordinary plaster. 
Barus has explored surfaces of a room and its contents with a U-gauge 
of special design the acoustic change in pressure of which can be read off on 
the principle of the ordinary interferometer. He has written a number of 
articles indicating the usefulness of this type of device for measuring sound 
reflections from objects and walls of a room. Fountain reports interesting 
acoustic improvements of a large municipal auditorium at Macon, Georgia. 
The building was a temporary wooden construction on a permanent steel 
framework and measured 2o00ft. by r13oft. by 6oft., with an air capacity 
of about 47,000 cubic meters. The acoustic properties of the auditorium 
were so poor that a speaker on the platform could not be heard even faintly 
at the centre of the hall. Sabine’s reverberation formula for that type 
and size of construction should have given a value of 13 seconds with an 
empty hall and 3.5 seconds with an audience of 2,500 persons, but there 
was actually no See eiiont due probably to the fact that the surface of 
the boards was unfinished, that the boards themselves were thin, and that 
there were numerous es The roof probably also reflected the sound 
out through the open spaces planned for ventilation. Curtains on the 
stage, muslin on the rear walls, and wires strung through the hall did not™ 
improve matters. An inner stage was constructed with plaster on wooden 
lath for its walls. Conditions were thereby so improved that a pin dropped 
anywhere on the stage except at the corners could be generally heard through- 
out the hall. As Lyman has recently so appropriately said, it is not so much 
a matter of lack of acoustic information that accounts for architectural 
failures of this sort, but rather the lack of co-operation between architects 
and professional experts in acoustics, especially on the physical side of the 
question. This is significant, in that it comes from the director of the 
Jefferson Physical Laboratory at Harvard University, where, it will be 
remembered W. C. Sabine did so much of his epoch-making wore Happily 
there are now many instances in this country which show that this 
co-operation is a fait accompli. One of the largest corporations engaged in 
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constructional work widely advertises its ‘ acoustic treatment’ of many Critical 
college, municipal, and private assembly halls and at several of our universities 7 
there is excellent co-operation between the architectural and acoustic experts. 

What we distinctly lack and what we most certainly need at this stage of 

our acoustic development is a better diffusion of knowledge through the 
channels of specialised journals and mutual association. A convention of 

men interested in these problems and engaged in their solution would be 

a preliminary step in this desired direction. The papers read at such a 
convention would form a very useful and respectable volume and would 

lead to the other pre-requisites of closer co-operation. 


CHRISTIAN A. RucKMICK. 


% TERATURE 


@ SOME WORKS ON TOWN PLANNING 


ie is natural that in an age of specialisation the literature of any particular 
subject should tend to become highly technical, and so lose, its value as 
an instrument of general culiure. If we take the case of the medical pro- 
fession, a vast army of practitioners and specialists has arisen, engaged in 
the curative treatment of the human organism, and whose labours might be 
halved, if sot dispensed with, had the general public been educated in the 
fundamental requirements of the human body. This analogy is not without 
its lesson to town planners. The unwholesome and congested conditions 
in our over-grown cities demand the attention of numberless experts to 
correct the mistakes of the citizens in building up their civic organism. 
Our cities to-day are being planned, with very few exceptions, not by experts, 
but by bodies of laymen who constitute the local authority. It is such men 
who at the moment are shaping the destinies of their cities and who require 

“that education in matters of Town Planning and the control of town growth 
which will help to abolish the nineteenth century chaos. 


For this reason we must welcome the short history of Towns and Town 
Planning, written by Mr. T. H. Hughes and Mr. E. A. G. Lamborn. It 
is made specially attractive by ninety well selected illustrations, and printed 
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in a large type, forming an excellent text book’ for the student of town 
planning, whether he be architect, engineer or sociologist ; it is, moreover, 
an essay which will appeal to the general public more thie any previous 
work written on the subject. The first part is a brief historical sketch from 
earliest times to the Renaissance, much of the material being frankly borrowed 
from Professor Haverfield’s Ancient Town Planning and Professor Tout’s 
essay on Medieval Town Planning. The disquisition on Town and Village 
in Britain, is the result of more original research and throws fresh light on 
the debated origins of our English villages. ‘The last part is an attempt 
to look into the future. The authors confine themselves to fundamentals, 
realising no doubt that every town needs a special diagnosis and individual 
treatment, the success of which depends largely on the imagination and 
courage of the citizens themselves. Such books as this, although they do 
not pretend to be comprehensive, are invaluable for fostering that civic 
spirit which alone can make town planning a success. 

A recent publication which concerns the technical expert rather than the 
layman is the Report’ by Professor Patrick Abercrombie and Mr. T. H. 
Johnson prepared for the Joint Committee responsible for the Doncaster 
Regional Planning Scheme. This Report, both in its subject matter and 
form, bears the hall-mark of the artist in its imaginative treatment and ordered 
arrangement. With a thorough grasp of the difficulties to be faced in so 
vast a regional scheme, the first of its kind in the Kingdom, the authors have 
shown great breadth of vision and produced a work which may be regarded 
as the model upon which all future regional schemes may well be based. 


ad nin ie cane 


The case of Doncaster is of peculiar interest to the town planner and > 


sociologist. ‘There we have, what was until the advent of the Railway Age, 
a market town, with ancient traditions and monuments, surrounded by a 
number of satellite villages, all engaged in agricultural pursuits. The rich 
seams of coal lying at a great depth were opened up, and the character of 
the whole district was changed to that of an industrial area. Unlike the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire town-masses, which in the nineteenth century 
had sprawled unchecked over the fair countryside, replacing farm rol by 


* Towns anp Town Pranninc, Ancient anp Mopern. By 'T. H. Hughesand E. A. G. Lambate: Oxford : 
The Clarendon Press. Fifteen shillings. 


* Tue Doncaster Reciona, Pianninc Scueme. A report prepared by Patrick Abercrombie and T. H, 
Johnson. Liverpool: The University Press. Ten shillings. 
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slums and slag heaps, the Doncaster region, by reason of its large areas of Critical 
low-lying land unsuited for anything but agriculture or recreation, is more OTE 
likely to develope sanely as a group of self-contained industrial communities, 
separated by open country, but in direct communication with the parent 

city. This is the ideal to which we should work in the grouping of a growing 
population. ‘To quote from the Introduction to this excellent Report :— 

It is no longer, one hopes, possible for a single city of the numbers and density 
of Leeds or Sheffield to come into existence : and one contemplates with only less 
horror a town equal in population, but with its people spread out at the rate of 
fifty to the acre. Instead, there should spring up in this region ten or more 
communities, new, or so changed as to rank as new, towns complete in every 
respect, but of moderate size, manageable in their loose texture. Central to these, 
but in no sense dominating their individual existence, is to be a city neither swollen 
nor tentacular, but in the truest meaning of the word metropolitan. For major 
pleasures, for higher studies, for contact with great art, dramatic, musical and 
MISUAl « 2.5 - » the inhabitants of the surrounding communities would have within 
easy reach, this focus of civilization. 

Agricultural land, small holdings, allotments, and ample space for playing 
fields would form the natural matrix to these human and industrial aggregates, 
cementing them together and at the same time keeping them apart. 

It is undoubtedly by taking a synoptic view and planning regionally on 
these lines that we may hope to save industrial England from a repetition 
of the nineteenth century blunders ; nor is the picture merely the idealistic 
dream of a social reformer, for the authors of the Report have dealt 
exhaustively with every practical aspect of the region, making definitely 
constructive proposals with regard to power supply, communications, zoning, 
housing, agriculture and recreation. The Report is illustrated by photo- 
graphs, and by maps and diagrams remarkable for their clarity and fine 
draughtmanship. 


There is a certain class of literature on town planning which is invaluable 
to the architect for purposes of reference, but can hardly be regarded as a 
source of inspiration. The Planning of the Modern City’ is such a book, 
written, as the author states, by an engineer for engineers. It now appears 
in a second edition. Mr. Lewis, in the most efficient manner possible, has 
collected in his 450 pages a vast amount of information on recent town 


“Tue Pranninc or tHE Mopern City, Second Edition. By Nelson P. Lewis. New York: John Wiley 
& Sons, Inc. London: Chapman & Hall, Ltd. Twenty-five shillings. 
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planning achievements, including a great many statistics and figures which, 
however convincing they may be in the United States, are not likely to 
interest the reader in Europe very greatly. For instance, his chapters on 
transportation and street traffic contain a succession of figures giving the 
cost of dock systems, etc., which, owing to the fluctuating exchange, cannot 
be of permanent value. Such information might with advantage have been 
relegated to an appendix. In spite of there being an immense amount of 
material in the book concerning the problems usually met with by the 


municipal engineer, and numerous suggestions for correcting the congestion 


of our great cities, one looks in vain for any concrete proposals for limiting 
the size of future communities and for the localisation of the population. 
The ‘ big city ’ idea, we hope, is now quite exploded: it has been proved 
by more than one authority to be a hopelessly uneconomic proposition, both 
from the point of view of commerce and of the health of the citizen. It 
seems imperative, therefore, that when a city has expanded to its economic 
limit, and is large enough to provide a full measure of social life for the 
citizens, some means should be taken to prevent further expansion by the 
provision of a permanent agricultural belt and the establishment of new 
centres of population at a convenient distance from the parent city. Such 
is the principle involved in the Garden City movement, which if adopted 
on a large scale, would render unnecessary those intricate duplicated systems 
of transport such as the underground tube and the overhead railway. But 
few readers will agree with Mr. Lewis that the planning of the modern city, 
even in its initial stages, is the task for one man, whether he be engineer, 
architect or landscape architect. It is much more likely that only the 
combined intellect and imagination of all three will produce the desired 
result, the beautiful and efficient city conceived in three dimensions. 

The fields of study open to and indeed necessary for the regional planner 
are many, not least important being that which concerns the basic reasons 
for the existence of the great cities of the world. It is on this field that he 
will meet the geographer and the historian. Dr. Vaughan Cornish has recently 
written an historical geography dealing with the great capitals,’ discussing 
their rise in relation to the advantages of their geographical sites. The first 
part of the volume is devoted to the great Empires of the past, China, India and 


* Tue Great Caritats. An Historicar Grocrapuy. By Vaughan Cornish, D.Sc. London: Methuen & 
Co., Ltd. Twelve and six. ; 
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the Near East ; but it is the second part, dealing with those of the present Critica/ 
states, which will be of peculiar interest to the town planner who wishes to 4“ 
study the historical side of his work ; and especially the thesis put forward 
to account for the foundation of London, Paris and Rome. Perhaps the 
author might have made his argument even more convincing had he 
provided a few more maps, of which there are only two included in the 


volume. W. Harpinc THompson. 


@ BRIEF NOTES: BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


R. PAUL WATERHOUSE describes in the October Architectural Review, 

the new Pavilion Cinema at Shepherd’s Bush, which has recently been 
completed from the design (in the Roman manner) of Mr. Frank Verity. The 
work of Hans Poelzig, including his amazing Festspielhaus at Salzburg, is also 
illustrated. Mr. Burford’s article on the important work of the draughtsmen of 
the seventeenth century is continued. The place of honour in the September 
number of the Town Planning Review is given to a translation of Signor Barbieri’s 
paper on The Urban Problem of Modern Rome. He has some severe things to say 
about the Regulation Plan for Rome, which was adopted in 1908 and which 
remains in force until 1933. This plan was an attempt to regulate the rapid 
growth that Rome experienced after it became the capital of United Italy, but, 
in Signor Barbieri’s opinion, the plan is wrong in conception and is causing the 
development of the city to proceed on wrong lines. ‘The same issue contains a 
description by Mr. S. Rowland Pierce, of the interesting exhibition of agriculture, 
industry and applied arts, at Rome, which is laid out like an ancient Roman city in 
miniature. There is also an account of the good work that is being done by the 
Birmingham Civic Society. 

The Architectural Forum for September takes the form of a special Industrial 
Building reference number. Mr. Cass Gilbert contributes a plea for the proper 
use of concrete in industrial buildings. Certainly the words of the designer of the 
United States Army Supply Base at Brooklyn should be received with the greatest 
possible respect when he writes on this subject. An interesting development of 
the American apartment house is described in the September number of the Archi- 
tectural Record. na scheme at Chicago, an attempt has been made by the architects 
to give each apartment an individuality which is usually lacking in this class of 
building. The chief interest of the scheme is that the apartments have living rooms 
which extend through two stories, giving the effect of studios. The service rooms 
communicating with them on the ground floor, and with the bedrooms over, which 
are reached by small staircases. Mr. Mawson described the charming garden 
scheme that he has designed and carried out for the Peace Palace at The Hague, and 
Mr. H. D. Eberlein devotes a very appreciative page to the first few numbers of 
ARCHITECTURE, ‘peg: take eh 


THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS 
PROCEEDINGS 


SPECIAL General Meeting of Tur Socrrry or ARCHITECTS, was 
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held at 28, Bedford Square, W.C.1., on Thursday, October 11, 1923, — a 


at 8 pm. The President, Mr. E. J. Partridge, F.s.1., having taken 
the Chair, the Minutes of the previous Meeting as published in the 
Journal were taken as read, and were confirmed and signed. 
The following announcements were made: Nominations for Membership 8 
Candidates, see Official Notices page xil. ! 


ADMISSIONS AND ELECTIONS 


ELECTED AS LICENTIATES. Biss, Gorpon SypENHAM, 12, The Parade, Church 
Village, nr. Pontypridd ; Biyru, James Oxiver, 28, Bedford Place, W.C.1. 


ELECTED AS STUDENTS. Heap, Freperick Sraniey, 4, Lansdowne Place, ~ 


Upper Norwood, S.E.19 ; Ixer, Eric Arruur Wiiiam, 108, Springfield 


Road, Chelmsford ; Manszr, Harotp AtFrep, 16, Avondale Road, Eastbourne; . 


Stonenouse, Harry, 37, Oxford Road, Linthorpe, Middlesbrough. | 
The following candidates whose nominations had previously been announced and 


published were submitted for election under Articles 12 and 17 of the Articles of ~ 


Association, and were declared to be duly elected :— 


AS MEMBERS. Bottanp, Grratp JosepH, Windhoek, S.W. Africa; Burron, : 
Freperick Cuartes, 5, St. Hilda Road, Folkestone ; Draxez, Francis Mitverton, a 


A.R.1.B.A., Dana Chambers, Shrewsbury ; Firru, James Ernest, 83, Burton Road, 


Lincoln ; Fisuzr, Norman, 10, Newton Road, Bedford ; Gomme, Lewis James : 
Fremen, 8, Neeld Parade, Wembley Hill, Middlesex ; Lonstrsin, Junius, 198, © 
Exploration Building, Commissioner Street, Johannesburg ; Lye, Davin, Tientsin, © 
N. China ; Marsuatt, Cuartes Bergsrorp, 54, Grey Street, Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; ~ 
Pirtz, Bripcrrorp Macpovuca., 20 E, St. Paul’s Buildings, Valetta, Malta; — 
Rosuer, Cecit Wittiam, ‘ Iveston’ Kenilworth Road, The Park, Nottingham ; _ 


Turron, Henry Epwarp, 46, Portland Avenue, Stamford Hill. 


TRANSFERRED TO RETIRED LIST 


Karrax, N. H. (Member), Coover Mansions, Harvey Road, Bombay. Elected . 


1907. | 
RESIGNATIONS 


MEMBERS. Baur, R. H., 41, Dafforne Road, S.W.17, Elected 1913; G 
BiackweLt J., The Gables, Granville Avenue, West Hartlepool, Elected 1919; — 
Burton, C., ‘Sandown,’ Yarmouth Road, Lowestoft, Elected 1919; Carper, 4 
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T. H., 806, 27th Avenue, Seattle, Washington, U.S.A., Elected 1905 ; Davizs, 
D. M., Deri, nr. Cardiff, Elected 1909 ; Evans, G. Lirwetlyn, 24, Clavering 
Meenue,) batnes, 5.W.1. Elected 1911; Fry, Lr-Cot., P. G., c.m.c., pD.s.0., 
‘Woodford,’ All Saint’s Road, Weston-super-Mare, Elected 1913 ; Houcuawm, C. 
F., Craigview, Monille Point, Cape Town, Elected 1908. 


DEATHS 

FELLOW. Scort, F., Bulawayo, Rhodesia, Elected Member 1893, transferred to 
Fellowship 1923. 

MEMBERS. Hitz, G. A., Osborne House, Royal Parade, Eastbourne, Elected 
Sore oMITHSON, A. H., 17, Regent Street, Cheltenham, Elected 1907. 

RETIRED MEMBERS. MHaropinc, J. R., * Lynwood,’ St. Martin’s Avenue, 
Epsom, Elected 1884, transferred to Retired List 1909 ; Wetman, S., 16, Church 
Street, Godalming, Elected 1884, transferred to Retired List 1914. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS AND NEW MEMBERS OF THE 
COUNCIL, 1923-24. Scrutineers’ Report 


HE President opened the sealed envelope and handed the following report to 
Mr. W. Hoe, one of the Scrutineers, who read it to the meeting :—WE, the 
Scrutineers appointed by the President under Article 47 of the Articles of 
Association, report that we have examined 272 voting papers received from 53 
Fellows, 171 Members and 48 Licentiates. Of these we have rejected two voting 
papers as invalid on the following grounds, one on account of the voter’s subscription 
being in arrear and the other on account of the voter’s initials and remarks having 
been appended to the paper. 

We declare the result of the ballot to be as follows :— 

President, Partripcz, Epwarp Joun. - Past Presidents, Hamitton, E. J. ; 
mromwson, .. C. P.; Pripmore, A. E.; Sapgrove, E. J.; Tusss, Percy B. 
Vice-Presidents, Suitivan, L. SyLvesTER ; SKIPPER, Major C. F.; Taytor, 
A.J.; Watits, THomas. Honorary Secretary, SHrrFieLD, Nort D. Honorary 
Treasurer, Incram, W. G. Honorary Librarian, Tusss, GRAHAME B. 

Ordinary Members of Council :—London. 3 Frttows. Moscrop-Youns, F. C. 
fees) ickeRy, 1. 5.-{115); *Cozes, Giglto3); *Prevperc, H, (103). 
2 Memsers. Haywarp, A. B. (131); Saver, H. R. (112). 1 Licentiate. 
Braprorp, S. V. (178). Country. 1 Fettow. Rees, T. T., Liverpool (78). 
MeEMEeR. oMivH, HH. W., Oxford (94)81 Licentiate. -Lye, J. H., 
Bexhill (155). Not Elected. London. 3 Frtuows. Whiruers, G. E. (95) ; 
Kinewei., A. E. (84). 2 Memspers. Wyatt, H. P. (99) ; Hopxins, P. A. 
(84). 1 Licentiate. Jerreriss, W. E.(74). Country. 3 Fettows. SrTone- 


*NOTE—In accordance with Article 47, Sub-section 7, the equality of votes received by these two candidates 
in the class of Fellows necessitates a selection by the Special General Meeting. 
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BRIDGE, W. B., Bedford (51) ; Cuttey, Norman, Huddersfield (47) ; Ticker, 
T. F., Coventry (45).-..2 Mempers. Lover, R. G., Whitstbles scm 
Fatconer, T., Amberley (37). 1 Licentiate. WorsFrietp, A. F., Lewes 
(106). 

Signatures of Scrutineers :— 


E. J. W. Hiper, WM. Hor, E. W. Harvey Piper, Geo. TRoTmMan. 


The President then submitted in succession the names of George Coles and Herbert 
Freyberg to the meeting for a casting vote by a show of hands under Article 47, 
Sub-section VII. of the Articles of Association. ‘The vote having been taken the 
President declared Mr. Herbert Freyberg elected. 


On a motion duly moved and seconded it was resolved :— 
‘That the Scrutineer’s report be received, adopted and entered on the minutes.’ 


The proceedings then terminated. 


MR. C. McARTHUR BUTLER 


The conclusion of the session 1923 coincides with the completion of Mr. 
C. McArthur Butler’s twenty-fifth consecutive year of office as Secretary of THE 
Society oF Arcuirects. Mr. McArthur Butler, whose sketch portrait appears 
opposite, has been a member of the Society since 1894, and was engaged in practice 
as an architect when he took up his present appointment in 1898. Since then he 
has devoted his energies to the Socrgry’s interests and during the intervening years 
its membership has been more than trebled, overseas’ branches have been founded, 
it has acquired permanent headquarters and a useful reserve fund, has extended 
its scope, its activities, and its sphere of utility and influence in many directions, and 
has at the present moment several further developments in view. The Socigty’s per- 
sistent advocacy of the main object for which it was originally formed, viz., the 
Statutory Registration of Architects, has resulted in a general agreement being 
reached on the principle involved, and only a similar agreement as to procedure awaits 
achievement in order to carry the proposal to its final stage. ‘The activities of the 
Society in educational matters are marked by its establishing Scholarships at home 
and abroad, and by its support of the work of the Beaux Arts Committee, and in its 
Monthly Journal ArcuirecTuRE it possesses one of its most valuable assets. 

Mr. McArthur Butler, who numbers amongst his qualifications that of a Chartered 
Secretary, is constantly representing the SocirTy on conferences and committees 
dealing with matters connected with the profession and the building industry, and 
is an original member of the Beaux Arts Committee of which he was for many years 
the Honorary Secretary. He is the author of a number of articles and papers on 
matters of professional interest, a frequent contributor to the press, both lay and 
professional, at home and overseas, and for many years combined the Editorship of 
the Society’s Journal with his other duties. 


MR. C. McARTHUR BUTLER 
Drawn by Powys Evans 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE INFLUENCE OF HIGH BUILDINGS ON CIVIC DEVELOPMENT 
(To the Editor of ArcHiTEcTURE) 


IR: Mr. Jelley’s essay on the above subject which was awarded the Trehearne- 
Norman prize and was subsequently published in the September and 
October issues of your Journal is written in such a vigorous and combative 
style that it invites initial comment. Mr. Jelley tells us that ‘ From time 
immemorial, since man first conceived the idea of building, the gradual 
development of the constructional craftsmanship in this particular art has always 
been accompanied by a corresponding ambition to build as high as possible. That 
this ambition has now become quite instinctive anybody who has watched a child 
playing with a box of toy bricks will probably agree.’ At a time like the present, 
however, when the science of construction has passed its elementary period and has 
become simply a matter of the adjustment of stresses and strains in accordance with 
well-known mathematical rules the ‘ romance’ of mere building for height can no 
longer appeal to educated minds, and it is now necessary to advance to the stage at 
which the height of buildings should be strictly regulated in accordance with a general 
concept of a whole city. And our medizval forefathers who are cited by Mr. Jelley 
as champions of the tall building would never have permitted commercial structures 
to obscure or belittle the Gothic churches. Mr. Jelley seeks to reassure us by saying 
that ‘the abolition of restrictions on height in London does not mean that the whole 
of the buildings in the City could be re-erected to the height of the Woolworth 
building, leaving St. Paul’s Cathedral and the City Churches located at the bottom 
of deep, dark pockets.’ That may be so, but even one Woolworth building in the 
City of London will be sufficient to deprive St. Paul’s of its essential civic character. 
As for the practical advantages to be derived from the tall building, these appear 
to be limited to the favoured inhabitants of the upper floors of such buildings. We — 
may agree with Mr. Jelley that ‘Anyone who has inspected the caretakers’ quarters on 
the top floors of some of the modern commercial buildings in London will realise 
that, in comparison with a very large number of their fellow citizens, the home lives 
of such caretakers are situate in pleasant places.’ Nobody denies that certain people 
stand to gain by the introduction of tall buildings. It remains questionable, how- 
ever, whether their introduction will satisfy the utilitarian ideal of ‘the greatest good 
of the greatest number.’—Yours, etc 
ps Wet Bn abe 
48, Blenheim Crescent, W. 
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THE STUDENT’S GIBBS; XII 


THE BASES AND CAPS OF THE PEDESTALS OF EACH ORDER 


HE projection of the Base of the Pedestal being equal to its height, draw the Base-line and erect a per- 

pendicular for the Out-line of the Pedestal, as it is drawn on this Plate for the Tuscan Base and Cap; mark 
its height and projection, draw the Diagonal of the square, divide the height into two parts, and one of them into 
three, take off the square of one for the Lists at the top and bottom, divide the Diagonal betwixt List and List 
into two parts, and mark the Intersection from the middle and extremes of the Diagonal, as in the Plate; those 
Intersections are the Centres for drawing the Out-line of the Ogee. This is the Rule for all Curvilinear members 
of this kind, whether erect or reversed, as will appear in other examples. The Caps or Cornices of Pedestals are 
very easy in their divisions ; and their projection is to their height as two to three, as appears by the upright 
Scales for their height and division of their members, and the Scales between the Caps and Bases for their projections. 


BASES FOR THE COLUMNS OF EACH ORDER 


The Bases are in height a Semidiameter of their Columns ; their projection is 13rd of their height ; Their 
members are of an easy form, being most of them Semicircular, except the Scotia which is mixti-linear, drawn 
Srom two Centres in this manner, as in the Figure of the lonick Base: Having divided and drawn the bigness 
of each member and the Centres of the upper and under Torus, let fall a perpendicular from the Centre of the 
upper Torus, and divide it within the space of the Scotia into seven parts ; the three uppermost will be the 
Semidiameter of the lesser circle CDE: From the Centre C, draw the outer Semicircle AFB, then draw the oblique 
line AE, through the Centre of the lesser Circle, A shall be the Centre of the Segment BE; so that BED is the 
Scotia reguired. This Rule will serve for all the Bases of Columns. The upright and horizontal Scales show 
the divisions of the members and their projections. 
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PLATE XXIV 


PLATE XXV 
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ARCHITECTURAL NOTES AND INTELLIGENCE 


HE Architect's Fournal in a recent issue complained of the state of 

disrepair in which Waterloo Bridge finds itself to-day. Waterloo is 

certainly the most scandalously overworked of all our bridges ; that it 

should at the same time be our most beautiful one is one of those 

coincidences that make the history of our great works of architecture 
such depressing reading. We are told that not only does the roadway drop between 
the piers, and the parapet lean over out of plumb, but widened joints and fractures 
appear to indicate a structural condition that promises little good. 


bd 


INi Beane ERNEST BENN, Ltd., have in preparation a series of monographs 
entitled Masters of Architecture, to appear under the general editorship of 
Mr. Stanley C. Ramsey, F.r.1.B.A. The first six volumes (which will be uniform 
with the same publishers’ well-known series Contemporary British Artists and will 
consist of an introductory essay and some thirty-five plates) are now announced as 
follows : Inigo Jones, by the general editor; Hawksmoor, by H. S. Goodhart-Rendel ; 
Vanbrugh, by Christian Barman ; Chambers, by A. Trystan Edwards, M.A.; Beniley, 
by W. W. Scott-Moncrieff ; and McKim, by Professor C. H. Reilly. 


& 


tee time ago we commented upon the proposal to add a permanent light to the 
Cenotaph in Whitehall. It now appears that a similar light is to be kept burning 
under the Arc de Triomphe in Paris, where the Unknown Warrior lies buried. 
It is interesting to note that the illuminant will not be electricity, but that an oil lamp 
will, from the next Armistice Day onwards, be trimmed and lighted each evening 
at dusk. The conservatism that selects the more poetic source of light is all to the 
good ; it cannot but heighten the appeal of the ritual ; but the extinction of the lights 


during day-time, which appears to be contemplated, is not, we think, so sure of — 


winning public approval. 


be 


HE Grande Médaille of the Société des Architectes diplomés par le 
Gouvernement has just been awarded to Mr. J. W. Simpson, F.r.1.B.a. Mr. 
Simpson is a Corresponding Member of the Société, of which M. Poincaré is an 
Honorary Member. He is, together with his partner, Mr. Maxwell Ayrton, the 
architect for the British Empire Exhibition. A number of buildings of conspicuous 


merit have been erected from his designs. Perhaps the offices of the Crown Agent 


for the Colonies in Millbank is the most widely known among them. 
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CIRCULAR has recently been addressed by the Ministry of Transport to 
the County Councils pointing out how ‘the countryside is becoming dis- 
figured by the erection of unsightly hoardings and advertisements on lands and building 
adjacent to public highways.’ This practice has apparently gone so far that giant 
hoardings are being erected alongside some of the new roads even before they are put 
into use. We have several times drawn attention to the increasing evil of indis- 
criminate public advertisement, and it is to be hoped that the local councils will 
deem the appearance of their roads and open spaces sufficiently important to devote 
a little of their valuable time to the Ministry circular before it has become too late. 


bd 


E gave in our last issue, the regrettable news that no one had been forthcoming 
to purchase the magnificent grand Avenue at Stowe of which Mr. Clough 
Williams-Ellis assumed temporary possession nine months ago in an admirable 
attempt to save it for the nation. The Times for October 16 contained an appeal 
from an old Etonian, communicated by the Vice-Provost of Eton, in which one 
hundred pounds was promised towards the £1,750 (not, it appears, £1,500 as stated 
by us). ‘First,’ says the Vice-Provost, ‘ Eton, one of the oldest and not the least 
famous of our public schools, will have held out a hand of welcome to the youngest 
of them all, and, secondly, a noble avenue, one of the glories not merely of the county 
to which our own school, as well as Stowe, belongs, but also the country for which 
lately 1,157 old Etonians gave their lives, will have been saved, a possession for ever, 
an inspiration for the living, and a living memorial of the dead.’ We cannot commend 
too warmly this desire to commemorate the fallen by preserving something of really 
inestimable value that would else have been lost. 
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BA scr. of considerable interest to all engaged on housing schemes was heard 
before Mr. Justice Bailhache on October 15 last. Mr. Ernest Dermott Nixon, 
F.S.I., a quantity surveyor, sued the Erith Urban District Council to recover fees 
for the preparation of bills of quantities. The Erith Urban District Council under 
the powers given them by the Housing of the Working Classes Act of 1890, and the 
Housing, Town Planning Act of 1919, prepared a scheme for the Lesney Farm 
Estate which they proposed to submit to the Ministry of Health. Their architect, 
being authorised to employ a Quantity Surveyor, communicated with Mr. Nixon, 
and it was suggested the latter should be paid upon one pair, because the block was 
a mere reproduction of this one pair. Mr. Nixon demurred, and said he would 
expect remuneration on the scale set out in Memorandum No. 31 of the Ministry 
of Health. According to Mr. Nixon, whose evidence was not contradicted, he was 
to be remunerated on that scale, at a figure of £1,150 13s. 3d., the amount claimed 
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by plaintiff. The objection raised to this claim was that there was no contract under 
seal between Mr. Nixon and the Erith Urban District Council, which, being an 


Urban Council, is only bound to pay amounts exceeding £50 when it is dueupona 


contract under its seal. But upon that general rule certain exceptions have been 
engrafted, such as that furnished by the case of Lawford v. the Billericay Rural 
District Council (1903 1 K.B.D., p. 772), upon which the plaintiff relied. The 
head note in that case reads : 

Where the purposes for which a Corporation is created render it necessary that work should be done — 
or goods supplied to carry those purposes into effect, and orders are given by the Corporation in relation 
to work to be done or goods supplied, are accepted by the Corporation, and the whole consideration for 
payment is executed, there is a contract to pay implied from the acts of the Corporation, and the absence 
of a contract under the seal of the Corporation is no answer to an action brought in respect of the work 
done or the goods supplied. 

It is to be observed that this exception only applies where the purpose is one which 
the Corporation was created to carry into effect. Now under Section 56 of the 
Housing and Town Planning Act 1890 the Local Authority is authorised for the 
purpose of the Act to exercise the same powers, whether of contract or otherwise, 
as in the execution of their duties in the case of the London County Council under 
the Metropolis Management Act, 1855, and the Acts amending the same, or in the 
case of Sanitary Authorities under the Public Health Acts, or in the case of the 
Commissioners of Sewers under the Acts conferring powers on such Commissioners. 
This Act of 1890 was an optional Act as to the Erith Urban Council. But the 
provisions of the Act of 1919 made those powers compulsory. ‘Therefore the Urban 
Council ‘in this case was in the position of a Corporation upon whom statutory powers 
had been imposed, and if there was nothing in the Public Health Act of 1875 to 
prevent the Urban District Council being liable, it was, according to the Lawford 
v. Billericay authority, liable upon the contract entered into. But the Public Health 
Act, 1875, Section 174, requires that contract made by an Urban Authority whereof 
the value or amount exceeds £50 shall be in writing and sealed with the Common 
Seal of such Authority. It is true that the Erith Urban Council was carrying out 
the powers conferred by the Acts of 1890 and 1919. But although acting under 
these two last mentioned acts, and not the Act of 1875, it was provided in those 
Acts that in the making of these contracts they must seal them in the same way as if 
they were contracting under the Act of 1875. Therefore, there being no contract 
under seal, although the quantity surveyor had done his work, and although the 
Council have had the benefit of his services, Mr. Justice Bailhache decided that the 
former could not recover. . 


THE SPIRIT OF BUILDING 


OXFORD 


XIV In equal state our rising structures shine, 
Fram’d by such rules, and form’d by such design, 
That here, at once surpriz’d and pleas’d, we view 
Old Athens lost and conquered in the new ; 
More sweet our shades, more fit our bright abodes 
For warbling Muses and inspiring Gods. 

Great Vanbrook’s’ self might own each artful draught 
Equal to models in his curious thought, 

Nor scorn a fabric by our plans to frame, 

Or in immortal labours sing their fame ; 

Both ways he saves them from destroying Fate, 

If he but praise them, or but imitate. 


THOMAS TICKELL 
1686-1740 


*Sir John Vanbrugh. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


O doubt the Bishop of London, when he rose up to tell 
the Church Assembly on November 16 that he would 
rather resign his position than witness the destruction of 
St. Bartholomew the Great, was animated by a commendable 

desire to justify himself in the eyes of the public. Resign his position ! 
Surely no more convincing proof of a man’s sincerity could be imagined. 
What if Punch had drawn him standing in front of Wren’s statue with a 
pick on his shoulder: what if he had again and again been described as a 
sinister influence aspiring to kill the goose that lays the golden eggs? We 
now have the truth from his own lips: we now know—if to our shame we 
had not known it before—that the Bishop of London esteems the preservation 
of the City Churches more than his personal welfare—more, indeed, than his 
exalted position. * 


NS of very considerable moment was decided at Church House 
this time, and we do not propose to criticise the proceedings for the 
present. Several writers have recently dealt with the City Churches question 
in these pages ; and when we do revert to the matter we shall hope to lay 
before our readers a full and accurate analysis of the whole position. Mean- 
while the Bishop’s contribution to the discussion will, we believe, repay a 
closer examination. Why did he choose St. Bartholomew the Great as the 
example for which he was prepared to sacrifice so much? ‘Two answers 
are possible. As everybody knows, St. Bartholomew the Great is not among 
the threatened churches. Its demolition has to our knowledge been about 
as much thought of, and as little, as that of Westminster Abbey. It would 
seem, therefore, that the Bishop is in no immediate peril of being called upon 
to redeem his solemn promise. But it would be ungracious to suggest that 
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he chose St. Bartholomew the Great for that reason, especially as there is 
something much more interesting about that fortunate edifice. It is old ; 
it was founded in 1103; the choir was consecrated in 1 123... Bueiy, om 
is a Norman church ; it has survived the Fire : moreover, its subsequent 
history is fascinating and pathetic. It is less than half a century since the 
fringe factory and the blacksmith’s forge which had usurped its precincts 
were ultimately expelled, and the church restored to its original purpose. 
That the tower is mean and insignificant, and is ill adapted to the rest of the 
building (being a late seventeenth century addition), is a fact of little moment. 
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i lie is an unpleasant discovery we have made. Until the report of the 

Assembly of November 16 appeared in the evening papers most people 
were inclined to look upon the advocates of the famous Measure as persons 
who, though clearly aware of the architectural beauty of the churches they 
proposed to pull down, and even (a much more uncommon sentiment) of 
the immense moral and intellectual value of that beauty, were reluctantly 
driven to convert it to what they considered a greater good, a more valuable 
asset to the Church. Of their appreciation of the doomed fabrics we did 
not venture to entertain serious doubts; we merely understood that they 
rated those other churches which they proposed to erect more highly 
from the practical point of view. We were confident that in placing the old 
churches in the balance against the new ones, they had not omitted to put in 
with the former all the weight that the noble and exquisite spirituality of 
their architecture could yield in their favour. We were wrong. Nothing of 
all this has been taken into consideration by our spiritual lords. What they 
have irrefragably shown themselves anxious to possess is not a Church, but a 
Museum. They are not out to enlist Beauty in the service of their cause: 
the most that can be said about them is that they have been driven to take a 
benevolent interest in Antiquity. 


T is useless to hope that such feelings as these will brin g about the salvation 
of those of our City Churches which are pre-eminently to be regarded 
for a nobility of language which is at bottom our language of to-day, for a 
civic expression that means somethin g tothe modern citizen. If those opponents 
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of the Measure who are to meet the consultative committee have no better 
arguments to strengthen their case we shall do well to prepare for the worst ; 
for it must be abundantly clear that whatever may be said in defence of the 
interesting little Priory church of St. Bartholomew will avail precious little 
to save St. Mary Woolnoth or St. Vedast Foster. Since Wren and Hawkmoor 
were thoughtless enough to build their churches after the Fire instead of before, 
and to build them in a manner that is in perfect concordance with all that is 
best in the subsequent development of London, we shall have to fall back 
upon their mere intrinsic merits in the absence of such subtle extrinsic points 
of interest as St. Bartholomew the Great is able to offer. For while in the 
latter church we can allow ourselves to be charmed and entertained by the 
details of a variegated history—can indulge a melting mood at learning of 
the undignified uses to which it has been put—the other two of which we 
have spoken have nothing in their favour except an architectural greatness 
of the very first order. They have no heartrending tale to tell ; they do 
not speak to usin Middle-English accents of the days when London was a village 
and its buildings indistinguishable from those of the countryside ; they are 
only works of art. Their advocate will have no easy task in refuting those 
who prize nothing but rarity, and who think of such objects in the terms of 
the collector, the philatelist. He must, if he would state the case of the 
City Churches fairly and accurately, dispense with any standards save the 
standards of civic dignity, of fitness, of intelligibility to the modern mind. 
He will require the outlook of the citizen rather than that of the antique 
dealer. He will have to appeal to the eye, and Sir Edwin Lutyens has told 
us that no appeal could be more unpopular to-day in matters of architecture. 
If only St. Mary Woolnoth had had a Norman crypt! If only St. Vedast or 
St. Magnus had been used during the nineteenth century as a workshop or 
as a public-house !_ Alas, these exquisite buildings are singularly ill-omened 
in that they have commanded the respect, the admiration of all ages except 
our own, and their lives seem about to be vouchsafed that touch of 
tragedy which renders St. Bartholomew the Great so attractive to the Bishop 
of London and his friends. But it will come too late ; when their history 
has been thus delectably completed no ecclesiastical antiquary will be able 
to conjure them up, Amphion-like, from the sites upon which the Church 
Assembly will have caused a number of imposing and lucrative blocks of 
offices to be erected. 
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TOWNS AND COMMUNICATIONS 
By W. R. INGE 


NTIL about a hundred and fifty years ago no one thought of a 
town as a blot ona landscape. The Hill of Sion was a fair place, 
not in spite of but because of the city of the great King which 
crowned its summit. ‘The medieval town was an offence to the 

nose, but a joy tothe eye. Travellers come from the ends of the earth to see 
Oxford, but London in the sixteenth century was more beautiful than Oxford. — 
Brewer’s architectural drawings of Tudor London reveal to us a small but 
exquisitely lovely city, which was battered at the Reformation, burnt in 
the Great Fire, and finally swallowed up in a desert of undistin guished streets 
as the result of the industrial revolution and a century of unparalleled progress, 
‘There was no town planning in the Middle Ages. A town grew without 
taking thought, and was a beautiful sight—with a death-rate of fifty per 
thousand. The back to back houses of the new Lancashire towns had about 
the same death-rate, but the beauty was gone. 

Now we are taking thought. We have to consider not only beauty, but — 
health and convenience ; above all we have to consider transport. The 
ideal town must be an easy place to get out of, and we have to reflect what 
kind of people want to live in it. Some towns are mainly for manufactures, 
others for retail trade ; others are residential dwelling places for those who 
have retired from business ; others are health-resorts ; others have a feverish 
life during the summer holidays ; others are purely parasitic on some great 
city. ‘he garden suburb and the model factory village, like Port Sunlight, 
are two new developments. Each type of town has its own problems. 

In America, the typical town is laid out like a chess board, in blocks divided 
by streets at right angles to each other. These streets are prosaically | 
numbered, so that one cannot lose one’s way in an American town. Sometimes 
one or two diagonal streets are driven through the squares. There is not 
much beauty in this design. Professor Adshead in his recent book! does 
not quite do justice to the beauty of curving streets, like the High at Oxford, 
where half the effect would be lost if the Colleges were in a straight row. 


“Town Pranninc. By S. D. Adshead. IIL; pp. 204. Lond.: Methuen & Co. Ten shillings. 
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Even a railway station can be beautiful if it is crescent-shaped, like the station 
at York. 

Sir Christopher Wren wished to rebuild the City of London with streets 
radiating from St. Paul’s like the spokes of a wheel. It is a pity that he was 
not allowed to carry out this scheme, which is most effective at Washington, 
the most dignified of American towns. Wren however made no provision 
for open spaces and gardens within the walls. He did not foresee modern 
London. Professor Adshead describes the new vast holiday towns, which 
have sprung up since the working man began to take his holiday away from 
home. Perhaps the most wonderful is Douglas, with its ball-room built 
for two thousand dancers, its theatre which holds three thousand people, 
and provision on the same scale for every other form of entertainment. 
Southport is more aristocratic, containing thousands of private residences. 
Buxton and Harrogate are partly dormitory towns for business men, and 
partly cure towns for invalids. The same is true of Bournemouth, the 
inhabitants of which are said to pay a larger income tax in proportion to popu- 
lation than any other town in England. Bungalow towns and summer camps 
meet a still newer want. Towns now have to specialise. The attractions offered 
by Margate would empty Eastbourne. People go to Dorset and Cornwall 
on purpose to escape all that attracts crowds to Douglas and Blackpool. 

Professor Adshead gives much space to transport. Most people will 
agree with him in thinking the motor bus much better than the tram, and in 
regretting the large expenditure of public money on the latter mode of 
conveyance in London. He likes broad strips of grass on the sides of a road, 
and discusses the proper minimum width of a main thoroughfare. Motorists 
will not all be pleased at his suggestion that obstacles should be deliberately 
placed at the entrance to towns and villages, to compel chauffeurs to slow 
down. In France, I have heard, some villages are protected by a barbarous 
device called a caniveau, a shallow trench across the toad, which can only 
be crossed very slowly, on pain of an extremely nasty jar. 

Some persons have been found to defend the American skyscraper as a 
beautiful object. Why, it is asked, should we admire San Gimignano, and 
deride New York? But sporadic skyscrapers give a town the appearance 
of a jaw which has lost half its teeth, and continuous skyscrapers shut out 
all the light and air from a street. In our climate, where we want all the 
sunshine we can get, it would be disastrous to legalise very tall buildings, 
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Even our present houses are too high. When we visit the East End, with 
its low two-storey cottages, we envy the inhabitants their light and sunny 
streets. It is fortunate that Queen Anne Mansions were such an eyesore that 
London resolved to tolerate no more experiments of the kind. 

We look in vain to Professor Adshead for a solution of the most pressing 
problem of town planning—the crossing of two arterial roads. The con- 
gestion of traffic in London causes a loss of many millions a year in wasted 
time, and is a sore trial to the patience of those whose time is not necessarily 
money. Nor does he say much of a plan which has been tried in Berlin, 
that of a shallow underground running under the main streets, carrying the 
passenger traffic and all manner of pipes and wires. The overhead railway 
of New York has not many admirers in Europe. We like a certain degree 
of privacy in our first floor rooms. In another ten or twenty years the 
aviette may have established itself, and arrangements will have to be made 
for the landing of light aeroplanes in the middle of towns. Dormitory towns 
may then be found as far from London as Oxford or Canterbury. 

It may be hoped, for every reason, that the growth of great towns will 
not proceed much further. Even the best devised garden city is a poor 
substitute for the unspoiled country-side. ‘God made the country, and man 
made the town’ is a proverb which we owe to Terentius Varro two thousand 
years ago. A modern wag proposed to add to it, ‘ and the devil made the 
little country town.’ Socially, this may or may not be true ; but artistically 
our little country towns are seldom ugly, and some of them are very beautiful. 


FISCHER VON ERLACH 
By H. V. LANCHESTER 
HE bicentenary of the death of Fischer von Erlach, which 


occurred on April 5, 1723, was the occasion of a special celebra- 

tion in Vienna this year. The work of this architect has an 

especial interest in being typically and integrally representative 
of its place and time. Though the circumstance that he was contemporary 
with our Sir Christopher Wren suggests that comparisons might be made, 
there is no other ground for seeking a parallelism between the abilities of 
these two great men, for while it is impossible to imagine the English 
Renaissance without Wren, Austrian architecture would have taken much 
the seme road without Von Erlach. Vienna might have lacked two or 
three of its most striking buildings, but Lukas von Hildebrand and others 
came so near to his standard of achievement that even while awarding 
von Erlach the palm for pre-eminence over his fellows, we must recognise 
him as primus inter pares rather than as one on whom rested the responsibility 
for the course of his national architecture during half a century. 


To understand Fisher von Erlach’s work we must accept whole-heartedly 
and without reservations the Baroque ideal of the unity of all materials in 
the conception of design, and their employment in compositions of the utmost 
plasticity developed with freedom from the restraints hitherto imposed by 
structural necessity. We may observe these restrictions in our own work, 
but the artists of that day did not accept them, and unless we are prepared 
to allow them the freedom they claimed, the Baroque means nothing to us, 
and we should deprive ourselves of the faculty of appreciating a very real 
and very vital mode of architectural expression. We may accept or refuse 
the basic principles of this type of art, but it is impossible to deny the extra- 
ordinary interest of the resulting constructions; and important among 
these are the Viennese buildings that come from the hand of Fischer von 
Erlach. Beyond the fact that he was born on March 15, 1656, little is 
known of the youth of this artist. Claims have been made for both Vienna 
and Prague as his birthplace, but the title of Graz to this honour is now 
established. ‘Though he came of a recognised family in a good position the 
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records of his early years are of the most meagre description. In those 
times, as we know, architecture was rarely adopted as the start of a career, 
but more often recruited its ranks from among the sculptors and painters 
among whom some discovered within themselves a natural bent in this 
direction. 

Though Fischer von Erlach must have lon g been interested in architecture 
(to judge by the number of studies he made and afterwards published), the 
first connection with building work of which there is an indubitable record 
is the supervision of the Holy Trinity Monument in the Graben, designed 
by Octavian Burnaciné and erected in 1693 to commemorate the termination 
of a pestilence. This is one of those extreme instances of designs where 
architectural form is almost entirely abandoned, the central feature being 
a column of cloud-shapes carved in stone. It must have required a studied 
nicety in mass and balance to prevent the whole composition from falling 
into chaos, and its construction may not have been bad training for the 
aspirant to mastery of Baroque design. The name of Burnaciné is only 
one of several, all obviously Italian, that are on record as the designers of 
Viennese buildings in the seventeenth century, making it easy to account 
for the more definitely Italian character of the Baroque buildings of this and 
the neighbouring cities. Moreover, Fischer von Erlach himself spent some 
years in Italy, between 1680 and 1685, studying the works of Fontana, 
Bernini, and others, his knowledge of the buildings of Rome being evident 
from his drawings, some of which, however, appear to be a free renderin 
from those of other travellers, or at all events intentionally modified under 
the influence of his own imagination—a perfectly legitimate method of study. 

In 1796, he prepared the design for the University Church at Salzburg, 
which was commenced this year, and if this is to be reckoned as his earliest 
work of importance, it displays a remarkable grasp of the technique of his 
art ; more probably, however, he was responsible for designs prior to this, 
of which no record has survived. We know that several of his buildings 
have shared the fate of some of our city churches and have been removed. 
The Salzburg Church took thirteen years to build and was completed in 
1707. During this time Fischer von Erlach carried out a number of lesser 
buildings, and began in 1702 the fine Church of St. Peter, close to the 
Graben, in Vienna—a design of remarkable interest both on account of its 
skilful planning and of the quality of its interior decoration, much of the 
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detail being remarkable for graceful form and fine craftsmanship. One 
would like to attribute the delightful porch to him ; but as this is said to 
have been added some fifty years later it can hardly be likely that its design 
was from his hand, though it certainly looks to be in his manner. This 
Church seems to have established the reputation of its architect, for from 
about the year 1710 till his death, in 1723, he carried out a great amount 
of work and left a number of buildings to be completed by his son Joseph 
Emanuel Fischers, himself an architect of no mean ability. 

He had previously been appointed Hofingenieur to the Emperor 
Joseph I., and was entrusted with the first work at the Palace of Schénbrunn ; 
but all he did there was obliterated by subsequent constructions. The 
Schwarzenberg Palace was designed in 1716, and this finely massed building 
with its beautiful garden is a typical example among his numerous designs 
for palaces and their accessories. ‘The work in these always displayed a 
fine feeling for proportion and a charm of detail only equalled by his rival 
and contemporary, Lukas von Hildebrand, whose Belvedere, standing on 
high ground near the Schwarzenberg Palace, dominates it by reason of its 
superior site. 

Fischer von Erlach’s activities were not limited to Vienna. This is only 
what might be anticipated, for the city was then the metropolis of the Holy 
Roman Empire, and the centre for all the land between the Alps and the 
mountains of Bohemia. Salzburg already recognized his talent, and he had 
been employed to design two more churches and other buildings in that 
city, while in addition to these works he was also responsible for the Schloss 
Frain and its church, also the Parnass-Briinnen Briinn (Mahren) ; the Clam 
Gallas Palace at Prague, and the Wahlfarhts-kirche at Hainsdorf, in Bohemia. 
Other minor works are also attributed to him, but as these do not materially 
affect any estimate of his ability, it is unnecessary to recite them. It is evident 
from his works that Fischer von Erlach had, by the time he completed his 
studies, definitely formulated his ideals of architectural design, from which 
he varied but little during his subsequent carreer. There is no marked 
earlier ’ or “ later ’ manner in his work, and though he was always resourceful 
and original in the treatment of the various types of building he designed, 
and though the general conceptions were notable in their variety, he remained 
faithful to the form of Baroque detail he employed, and it would be more 
difficult to date his buildings from stylistic evidence alone than would be the 
case with many other architects. 
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The imposing Karlskirche was begun in 1716, and took twenty-two 
years to build. The detail is markedly that of the Italian Baroque, and the 
reminder of Rome is rendered more pointed by the employment, in duplicate, 
of a rendering of the Trajan column to enhance by contrast the mass of the 
dome, much as the minarets do in the case of a Persian Mosque. The plan 
of this church is a development from that of the before-mentioned St. Peter's, 
the dome being a pronounced oval, carried on eight piers between four 
major and four minor openings, but the internal detail is far inferior to that 
of the earlier church. Possibly this is owing to the fact that the author of 
the design died long before the building was finished, In St. Peter sushut 
in by high buildings on almost all sides, the external effect of the oval dome 
is not noticeably unpleasant, but in the case of this later building, dedicated 
to St. Charles Borromeo, the relatively open site enables one to see the dome 
from several points of view, and to appreciate the fact that the divergence 
from the circle has been carried rather too far, the dome from the front 
looking a shade too narrow, and from the side, very much too wide in its 
proportion. | 

At the same time an important extension was made to the Hofburg, the 
Royal Palace in the city, comprising three sides of a square, the centre block 
accommodating the Imperial Library, the right-hand wing the Spanish 
Riding School, and the other a number of smaller apartments. The com- 
position as a whole is broad and dignified, having a rusticated ground story 
with pilasters of an Ionic Order running through two floors above this. The 
whole is in stucco and suffers architecturally from an over-economy in the 
projections, the latter being too slight for the vigorous composition of the 
design. The interior of the Library is skilfully worked out and full of 
interesting detail, while the noble Riding School, surrounded by a colonnaded 
gallery, is perhaps a finer hall for the purpose than is to be found elsewhere : 
its ceiling, not quite happy in all its details, is a fair example of Baroque 
design, but as much of the work was carried out after Fischer von Erlach’s 
death it may not be exactly in the form he intended. 

The building for the Ministry of Finance was also designed by this 
architect, and is worthy of his talent; but in this case again very little of 
the work was done during his lifetime. Indeed it is clear that during his 
last few years the work on his hands was overwhelming in extent and variety, 
so that the story that he owed his death to worries connected with the monu- 
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mental block of the Imperial stables may not be altogether without foundation 
even if it were but the last straw that broke the camel’s back. After all it 
must be remembered that he was then sixty-seven years of age, and was 
probably at the moment responsible for more work than fell to the lot of 
any other architect in his days. 

One of his latest designs was that for the Monumental Fountain in the 
Hohe Markt, which is in the form of a baldachino, and is a spirited piece 
of work, full of life and vitality. It certainly shows no falling off in 
imaginative force, or any lessened skill in handling detail and sculpture. 
So that if Fischer von Erlach worked himself to death, at all events he worked 
at his best, and never seems to have shirked artistic problems owing to the 
extraordinary demands made on his output. 

On Vienna he made such a deep impression that it became a habit to 
attribute the buildings by his son, his pupils, and other successors to the 
master himself ; and it is rash to accept these casual attributions without 
confirmatory evidence as to date, more especially as the style with which 
he is identified remained the typical one of the city, and indeed of the Empire, 
for the following sixty or seventy years at the least. Many of the buildings 
erected during that period reached a high standard in those characteristics 
which may be claimed as the chief merits of the Baroque, namely, plasticity 
in the massing, and consistency in the combination of architectonic design 
with the arts of painting, sculpture, and metal-work. It is indeed to be 
regretted that Vienna in the nineteenth century, instead of basing its archi- 
tecture on the fine tradition of the eighteenth, lapsed into an academic 
eclecticism that has filled its noble sites with buildings in almost every 
recognised architectural style. 


[The illustrations marked K are by the Kilofot Company, Vienna. The drawings are from the collections of the 
Wiener Bauhiitte.] 
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SOME LONDON HIGH-STREETS 
By V. M. CHRISTY 


N former days the title ‘ High Street’ suggested special dignity. 
Nowadays it is often applied without regard to the qualifications 
the title used to imply. High meant‘ royal.’ ‘The term the ‘ King’s 
Highway,’ although redundant, emphasised the meaning as it became 

obscured. S*¢reet was of course really of Roman origin. In our times the 
name High Street seems almost always to convey the idea of a business 
centre, while High Road leads one to expect a more open thoroughfare, 
lined perhaps with residences rather than with shops and public buildings. 
In some part of a high-street of any respectable antiquity one expects to 
find a church and a market-place or at least something to represent it. 

It is interesting to bear these things in mind when considering the numerous 
high-streets in the London area. Some of these streets were obviously the 
centres of small towns or country villages which have been swallowed up by 
ever-growing London ; some are of newer origin, and do not always display 
the expected characteristics. Most of them, however, fall into two categories : 
those which are business centres of populous districts ; and those which are 
now mainly residential, but still maintain their ‘ market’ character by the 
possession of a few shops. Certain among them have a special character of 
their own ; others seem merely to reflect that of their surroundings. Examples 
taken at random illustrate some of the types. 

AtpcaTe High Street has the orthodox open space with a church, and 
even the parish pump still survives. The market is indicated by the stalls 
which line the street. Even where there are not actual portable booths the 
shops seem somehow to resemble stalls. The butchers cry their wares with 
a confident dignity which can never be attained by their confréres in new 
suburbs. On one side of the street, shops selling foodstuffs preponderate ; 
on the other, clothiers, watchmakers, ironmongers, cater for the less urgent 
needs of life. Interspersed are the eating-houses, whose bills-of-fare attract 
onamurky day. The public-houses are here too, of course, while toy-shops 
and trinket-shops give a festive, fair-like trimming to this market street. 
The pleasant brickwork of the eighteenth century is not conspicuously 
touched by the hand of the twentieth. There are some charming old-world 
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gables and hipped roofs with warm red tiles. Some houses are round- | 
fronted, some have square bays, and their inmates view the world of to-day 
through old glass set in thick sash bars. Even the modern bank at the 
corner is cleverly designed to be as much in keeping as possible with the 
sturdy survivals of bygone years. 


SAINT Joun’s Woop High Street shows two distinct stages in the change 
which overtakes so many of its fellows. There is the church still, and the 
green; and overlooking them are the modern, rather ornate, blocks of 
flats. These flats seem like a side-stream of the flood of similar buildings — 
which has swept over so much of this neighbourhood within the last twenty 
years or so. An expression of contentment with an unromantic but com- 
fortable world seems to emanate from the brilliantly lit vestibules, with 
their smoothly running lifts. Beyond the flats comes the inevitable public- 
house, and then more red brick. This time it has curves and gables crowning 
smaller flats and ‘ maisonettes,’ above the ‘ select’ type of shop, such as 
florists and milliners. The more strictly utilitarian shops are congregated 
at the end farther from the church. It is at this upper end that links are to 
be found with the older High Street, of the days before the era of flats. 
Here the dingy stucco peels dismally from the once handsome pilastered 
fronts of Regency houses, which will doubtless be swept away, ere long, by 
the red-brick flood. 


In the Wuirecuapet of our day the High Street merges into Aldgate. 
But Whitechapel’s real High Street was formerly the street now named 
Vallance Road. A map of 1741 marks the latter as High Street, and the 
present High Street as Whitechapel Road. Some of the shops in the former _ 
High Street still keep up a valiant pretence of dignity against increasing 
odds, ‘The modern Whitechapel High Street, however, has a church, as 
it should. Near the church the street widens into a market-place. This 
market-place is so spacious that more than thirty hay wagons can be counted, 
clustered together in its centre, and yet scarcely noticeable to an unobservant 
passer-by. ‘There are stalls at the Aldgate end of the street, and coffee- 
houses and cheap restaurants for the hay carters. But there is stron g evidence 
that this was formerly far more a residential road, on the way out into the : 
country, than a true high-street. Here and there one can see rather pathetic — 
relics of its former status. A glimpse beneath an archway reveals what was 
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once almost a rural villa. Across the yard, littered now with broken boxes 
and odds and ends, are the steps and front door to what must have been as 
neat and trim a Georgian residence as one could desire. It is now given 
over to affairs of Hay, the dominating business of this portion of the street. 
There is a certain incongruity about the modern shops which have sprung 
up. Large stores attract the residents in Whitechapel by means of modern 
versions of the old pedlar’s catchwords, but their buildings seem strangely 
alien to the neighbourhood of the hay-market. 


It is a far cry from Whitechapel to the decorous High Street of the 
Royal Borough of KensincTon, yet this high-street resembles the others in 
essentials. It has the open space, the church and the shops. But it is no 
longer the chief street of Kensington village. Although it is certainly 
a market street, its claim to be called ‘ Kensington’ rests on the fact that it 
contains the church and town hall. For the rest it is considered by the 
ladies of London and the provinces to be their own special property ; to 
many the words ‘ High Street ’ mean some hundred yards of frontage near 
the underground railway. The Royal Borough may retain what it will of 
the other side ; its town hall and other buildings go unnoticed by most of 
those who frequent the street. The church is recognised vaguely as the 
scene of weddings, and as a point on the omnibus route. Yet there is also 
a Public Library of some merit, and a group of not inconspicuous flats. 
Beyond the well-known shops, however, the street retains more of its in- 
dividuality. The quiet Georgian houses, and the smaller shops which serve 
the everyday needs of the residents, have a certain intimité lacking in the 
rest of the street. The rich toned brickwork, the lacey balcony railings and 
the well-groomed doors belong to the days before Kensington High Street 
was annexed by the outer world. 


In the Borovcu High Street of to-day there are some survivals of 
the same type of brickwork and of balconies as in Kensington, but there any 
resemblance between the two streets stops. That this one, out of all the 
London boroughs, should be known as the Borough is an interesting reminder 
of its antiquity ; but that the whole length of street, from London Bridge 
to Newington Causeway and Borough Road, should be named High Street 
is evidence of the modern misconception of what entitles a street to such a 
name. Even ‘ High Road’ would be more appropriate. The very inns 
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suggest, by their number and by some of their signs, now mere written 
inscriptions, that this was the way into London from the country. It age 


indeed as a channel for the outgoing and the incoming traffic between 
London and the French ports, the religious and political centres, the hop- 


gardens, the tanyards and the orchards, that the street has become important, 
The fame of the Tabard Inn itself rests on the fact that it was the starting 
point for Canterbury. The breadth of the street as it exists to-day stands 
for more than a ‘ widening’ such as the town-planner indulges in. The 


continuous flow of the stream of wagons, carts, pack-horses, of pilgrims afoot 
and mounted, of priests and ’prentices, kings, beggars, merchants and the 
rest of the motley host, would seem to have worn for itself a widening bed 


as time went on. ‘The trams and omnibuses and lorries, with their passengers _ 


and their merchandise, run still in the channel worn by their predecessors. 
This predominating character of movement which the street possesses, is 


borne out by the railway yards, stations, bridges, offices, vans and posters — 


that catch the eye of the modern pilgrim. The ‘ George,’ venerable relic 
of the ‘ good old days,’ is modernised into ‘ The George Hote/’; but it is 
still concerned with the va et vient that caused its original erection, though 
now it is the railway van and not the post-chaise that rumbles beneath its 
galleries. 


The borough named from London’s southern defences had its high-street 


in Elizabeth’s reign ; but at that time, and certainly so late as 1745, from 


the point where Long Lane and Marshalsea Road now bisect it, the road 


was called Blackman Street, and not High Street at all. The windmill then 
was a landmark on its right, and a turnpike closed it a trifle northward of 


where the ‘ Elephant and Castle’ now stands. Any ‘ market’ character 


in the greater part of the present Borough High Street, is conspicuously 
absent, save for an occasional rather furtive display of wares, such as a rug 
or two hung over a balcony, or turnery exposed for sale upon the footway. 


It is evident that the true High Street of Southwark is merely that small | 


portion which covers some hundred yards or so in the immediate vicinity 


of Saint Saviour’s cathedral-church, and of the Borough Market, which even q 


to-day is no empty name. 
High Street, Maryiesone wears an almost apologetic air. It seems as 


‘Some of the great doors of former inn yards still stand, though they open now upon factory or 
warehouse premises. 
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if, having no reasonable grounds for continuing to exist in its original form, 


it had tried to become something else. But it cannot escape from the fact 


that it has its church near by, as a high-street should, so it makes a bad best 


of the obscurity into which it is cast by the larger modern streets, and assumes 
an absurdly aristocratic air. Some decades ago it evidently tried to be 
residential, and believed itself equal in that respect to the better-known 
streets around it. Parts of it slip into mews, and the veterinary surgeon here 
must have had a smart equine clientéle at one time. Now the mews are 
deserted by the sleek carriage horses, and their successors are catered for by 
the motor spirit shops. The chemist, fruiterer, dairyman and others are 
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still privileged to minister to the households in the haughty streets around, 
but the various minor buildings of a miscellaneous character do not all seem 
to acquiesce in the efforts of the street to appear aristocratic. Indeed, even 
the butcher places a bench beneath an awning outside his shop, not unlike 
a market stall in Aldgate. Moreover he has the temerity to emit a mild 
echo of Aldgate’s ‘ Buy, buy!’ Yes, Marylebone High Street is a high- 
street still ! 


WanpswortH High Street has a sedate appearance, appropriate to the 
dignity of its church and other buildings of the same period. Beneath its 
sedateness, however, there lurks a certain light-heartedness,—a _care-free 
air of prosperity, which its modern shops and public buildings emphasise. 
The market still tarries, in name at least, down a side street, although the 
cinema and the modern bank are already firmly established. The older 
places of refreshment have not been entirely ousted by the up-to-date 
restaurant which serves lunch and tea to the thriving business men. The 
church, and many a comfortable house around or near it testify to the fact 
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that Wandsworth High Street is neither an upstart nor a decayed aristocrat 
among highways. It remains now, what it has been for centuries, well-to-do, 
able to move with the times, yet priding itself upon its traditions, and facing 
the world with dignified complaisancy. Industry and Commerce have made 
it what it is, and they show no sign of deserting it. 

Perhaps High Street, Hoxzorw, is one of the most dejected streets in London. 
It has so entirely merged its character into that of its surroundings. It is 
divided into two parts by the church of St. Giles’ in the Fields, and at the 
open space around the church the street bends a little, as if endeavouring 
to take a short cut to bring its rather dull existence to an end, and Shaftesbury 
Avenue now cuts it off at last. The houses have all gone sadly down in the 
world. To one of them a kindly creeper has clung, and one or two retain 
their old ironwork ; all have unsmiling shops below. A few warehouses 
and similar premises have replaced some of the houses and shops, but they 
are unimposing, a little theatrical, and a little sad at the poor figure the 
street cuts. Many people are altogether unaware of the existence of this 
high-street, which glides apologetically into the confluence of Tottenham 
Court Road with Charing Cross Road and Oxford Street. 

After studying some of these streets one is forced to the conclusion that, 
on the whole, London has no further use for her high-streets. In the present- 
day tendency to specialisation the function of the high-street in relation to 
the surrounding district is fast disappearing. But it would be indeed a 
tragedy if, with the disappearance of the function of London’s high-streets, 
their very name should also be abolished. For it is one of the few remaining 
memorials to the small towns and rural villages which have yielded up their 
individual existence to form the great entity of London. 
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TT may be asked wherein this greatness of the classical order consists. Is 


not the resting of a beam on a post something too simple to form the — 


subject-matter of an immortal expression? What a contrast, to be sure, 
with the constructional prodigies of the medieval builders! Let us see 
what the combination involves. Given the subtly-proportioned column, given 


the threefold superstructure of architrave, frieze and cornice, both complete — 


in themselves, the two had to be joined into an esthetic whole. The column, 
having a definite vertical axis, had early in its history acquired a cylindrical 
shape, while the entablature occupied a fixed position with reference to 
the surrounding portions on every side and has always preserved its rectangu- 
larity. The ultimate problem, then, was one of inflexion'; the one had to 
be made subtly but unmistakeably aware of the other, the lesser element, in 
particular, paying due deference to the more important. It is not, therefore, 
a haphazard system that distinguishes the various orders by their capitals, 
for in no single feature do they differ from one another so widely as in this 
which represents their several apprehensions of the problem of accidence. 
I say ‘ their several apprehensions ’ designedly, for the Doric order owes its 
unique and characteristic greatness not to its solution of the problem but to 
its perception of it; it was for the later modes to attempt the seemingly 
impossible in their two distinct ways. Egyptian architecture had little 
inspiration to offer. Its column was properly finished at its upper end with 
a capital,which might be spread out or pinched together, bell- or bud-shaped ; 
but the square block interposed between capital and architrave must be 
considered chiefly a utilitarian feature, since the spreading rim of the bell- 
capital was everywhere allowed to obscure it from the spectator standing on 
the ground. It was the Greek who enlarged it beyond the dimensions of 
the circular part of the capital, and gave it the form which is indicated by 
the name of adacus, a form which is not justified by any practical usefulness— 


"For an admirable statement of the elements of inflexion and its place in the grammar of design, see A. Trystan 
Edwards, The Things which are Seen, Il. ii. 
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whose structural superfluity, indeed, is clearly proved by the discovery on 
the upper surface of many examples of a raised portion whose width is the 
width of the architrave it bears. For the first time the abacus (if we will 
give that name to the less extensive block in use by the Egyptians) becomes 
an integral constituent of the column itself, and, what is more, is allowed to 
dominate the rounded part of the capital, as though the latter had become 
conscious that its function was not only to crown the vertical shaft, but also, 
and more especially, to reconcile it with the square horizontal member. 
Thus far, and no farther, the Doric order takes us; but let us not under- 
estimate the magnitude. of the achievement. A lesser structural element 
has been completely rationalised, and invested with an esthetic function in 
obedience to a law whose discovery and reasonable statement has infinitely 
extended the boundaries of expression. 

It still remains for the Ionic order to resolve the imperfect sympathy of 
abacus and echinus. The ingenuity of its method is none the less astonishing 
for its directness. Conceive the abacus split into halves horizontally, and 
the lower half made of some ductile material and drawn out laterally to 
twice its width. Now roll up these protruding ends in imagination, not 
into straight cylindrical but into hollowed rolls, pinched in the middle like 
spools, and press each spool against the rounded shaft below the echinus. 
The thing is done ; the formal declension could not unite part with part 
more surely, more deliberately. One great quality, at any rate, of the 
Ionic capital is incompatible with the method of its successor, the Corinthian. 
It has already been noted that the shaft of the column is formally defined in 
the vertical sense only ; the same is true of the Doric capital, which, sur- 
mounted by its square abacus, presents four sides all equivalent to each other. 
The original Ionic capital, however, echoes not only the rectangularity of 
the entablature but its completely defined position also. 

This very superiority was to present a fresh problem to the architect who 
had to set up a column facing two ways at the angle of a porch. If the 
volutes were turned towards the main elevation, how was the pulvina or 
bolster (which I have likened to a spool) to fall into line with the scrolls on 
the lateral facade? At first the outside volute is twisted into a diagonal 
position and joined back to back with a second pair applied to the side of the 
capital The result was not entirely pleasant: symmetry demanded its 
due, and presently we have the four-sided Ionic capital—a fresh form 
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altogether, since the pulvine that had moulded themselves so closely upon 
the shape of the column are entirely absent, the scroll-like ends of them alone 
being left. It cannot be reckoned an accident that the temple in which 
this latter form of capital is first found—that of Apollo Epicurius at Bassae— 
is also that which has yielded the earliest known specimens of the Corinthian 
order. Indeed, whatever may be said about the general outline of the 
Corinthian capital—whether it be traced back to Egypt or to the flower- 
tangled basket of Callimachus'—it can best be described as the last, the 
most facile solution of the problem of accidence and the one which afforded 
the widest scope for the luxuriant inventions of the decadence. What, 
indeed, could be more elegant than to support the projecting corner of the 
abacus upon an ornamental stem springing upwards diagonally from the 
rounded face of the column? There was not much to be done with the 
four-sided Ionic capital ; the volutes could not be so big and so numerous 
at the same time, yet once you diminished them the distance between them 
grew such as to proscribe their junction by means of a horizontal band, and > 
a ring of leaves must be added below, deep enough for a vertical stalk to 
spring up comfortably behind them. But we are fast approaching the 
decline of the great Greek tradition, of which the riot of sculpture invited 
by the new complex capital appears a beautiful though melancholy signal. 
We shall find a curious instance of the pride of decorative craftsmanship that 
arose from this enlargement of opportunity in the evolution of the Corinthian 
abacus. Not content with bridging the interval between circle and square, 
these latter sculptors—such was their reckless confidence, their consciousness 
of power—at once began’ to exaggerate the difference between the two forms, 
and the angles of the abacus assumed a gradually increasing projection which 
soon gave its plan an outline almost cruciform in its concavity. 

These are the great varities of columns which the Greeks have bequeathed 
to posterity. I have chosen to describe them by their essential and invariable 
characteristics rather than by such indeterminate ones as the proportion of 
parts or the disposition of mouldings. To the task of fixing these latter a 
number of Roman and Renaissance architects and authors have applied 
themselves in succession, creating first of all a kind of continuous scale of 


"See, for this delightful fable, Vitruvius, De Arch. Lib., IV. i. 


“The return to the square abacus in the celebrated Tower of the Winds capital is of no relevance, since this 
cannot properly be called a Corinthian order. 
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refinement to which they added yet another note at the top and bottom—the 
Tuscan being an archaic companion to the latter-day Doric, the Composite 
a not too successful elaboration of the Corinthian. Let the reader, if he 
would gain an idea at the same time of the systematic origin and of the 
practical value of such a scale, draw two lines inclined towards each other in 
a proportion of about one in fifty ; let him measure their distance atia given 
point, and from that point mark four sections, each about seven times that 
distance in length, proceeding in the direction in which the lines converge. 
These four sections will give him, very approximately, the proportions of 
the Tuscan, Doric, Ionic and Corinthian (or Composite) columns, succeeding 
each other in the order which they were given by the great theorists of the 
Renaissance ; and in the tower of the Bodleian he may see the whole five 
superimposed in a similar manner, forming a kind of ascending architectonic 
scale. Such a sequential arrangement is the chief excuse for the proportion 
assigned to each order in the various treatises ; but it will, I hope, be agreed 
that it is justified by the result. For these works, among which the Rules 
of Gibbs and Langley’s Treasury occupy an honorable place, have had 
indeed no ordinary share in the development of English architecture. It is 
safe to say that without them we should not rejoice in a harvest of eighteenth 
century vernacular architecture, extending from one end of the country to 
another, which for grace, for austerity, for refinement of execution it would 
be difficult to parallel out of Italy. Into the remotest corners of the country 
these exquisite classical rhythms penetrated, with a swiftness and a com- 
pleteness which would have been quite impossible without the assistance of 


the printed and engraved volume, until each of the minor decorative arts, 


from that of the cabinetmaker to the silversmith’s and the typefounder’s, 
gave back an echo, sometimes almost pure, but oftener deliciously 
compounded with the older native strains, of the great Augustan music of 
metropolitan architecture. 
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THE RESUSCITATION OF THE BLIND 
WINDOW 


By A.@TRYSTAN EDWARDS 


HE propriety of introducing blind windows as decorative 

features of a facade has often been questioned. The blind window 

has been described as a sham, and even to-day its advocates 

are sometimes accused of turpitude, as if in the domain of archi- 
tecture they were guilty of some act of petty cheating. The subject cannot 
be discussed with advantage, however, unless we depart from the traditions 
of controversy which Ruskin established, for it is impossible to discuss it 
soberly in the heated atmosphere of a debate where the disputants on one 
side show so much moral indignation. We shall consider whether this 
particular offence against architectural propriety—if, indeed, it be an offence— 
is confined to buildings in the style derived from Greece and Rome, or 
whether it does not occur to a much greater extent in those very structures 
which the Medievalists call upon us to admire. Perhaps we shall find that 
the pot has been calling the kettle black ; or we may discover a new application 
for the parable of the mote and the beam. 

The ordinary use of the blind window is to complete a pattern which 
otherwise would be interrupted in a most unpleasant manner, and to give 
homogeneity to the different facades of a building. It often occurs that a 
corner house has windows on one side but not on another, but it hardly looks 
well for it to present a perfectly blank wall towards one of the streets which 
pass it; and if the houses adjoining and opposite the blind side are all of the 
normal fenestrated type it would almost appear as an act of discourtesy if 


any particular corner mansion chose, as it were, to turn its back upon a high- 


way which is not an alley but a residential street of some pretensions. In 
such instances as this the problem is solved by introducing sham 
windows which by means of architrave and bracketed hoods can be made 
quite decorative. The more elaborate the articulation of the window the 
more successful is the result, and, of course, where the window apertures 
are plain rectangular reveals, as is so often the case in modern American 
architecture, this particular device cannot so successfully be employed. But 
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it is a perverted sense of truthfulness which would forbid us to use blind 
windows, for while a blind window may indeed be a lie it is like one of those 
‘white ’ lies without which everybody knows that social intercourse could 
never really prosper. The stucco quarters of London provide countless 
examples of this special kind of architectural good manners, and it is an 
unfavourable comment upon the present age that these sham windows have 
gone completely out of fashion, and that in our new town houses there is a 
complete disregard of such social amenities. Even worse than the blank 
wall suddenly intruding itself at the corner of a street is the wall of a house 
which is punctured by windows which are of irregular configuration. Our 
eighteenth century forefathers would never have tolerated a facade on 
which there were seven windows in the first storey and only five on the 
second, leaving unsymmetrical blanks above two of the lower windows. It 
may have been necessary that the rooms on one floor should have more light 
than those of the other, but this is no excuse for the house presenting an aspect 
which irresistibly reminds one of a man some of whose front teeth have been 
knocked out. The obvious and correct thing to do is to complete the pattern 
by introducing blind windows which give the building the quality of repose 
and thus satisfy the eye. 

Figure 1 shows three different treatments of a corner house. The left-hand 
side of the diagram shows a building very much disfigured by the irregular 
arrangement of apertures. In the centre sketch the fault is remedied in 
the way here recommended and the five blind windows are manifestly a great 
improvement of the fagade. One might even pass it many times without 
noticing that the symmetry of the 
design had been compromised at 
all. Rather than have a blank 
wall facing a street as is shown in 
the right-hand sketch, the eight- : 
-eenth century architects would FF! =) ™| Bile SoBe oad 

probably fo have scrupled to fle oe § eqile ony ji 
have nine blind windows. This —— 
feature, like any other, can be 
abused, and | even employed in | yy, 4,04 f TSF RSE a AS OOD, 
the manner just described, it can 

not claim to be more than an Fig. 1 
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expedient. It is nevertheless a necessary expedient, and no good architect 
would shrink from using it when the occasion warrants. 
itself symbolise the highest kind of street architecture, but it certainly 
represents an attitude of mind, a delicacy of feeling without which the highest 
kind of street architecture cannot be produced. When the blind window 
disappeared or fell into desuetude, architectural manners vanished from our 
streets. This is an historical fact and its cause may perhaps at this point of 
the argument be considered established. When architectural manners again 
return, and the civic conception of building be once more held in repute, 
the blind window will return also. It is like a very modest plant that is 
pleased to be unnoticed. Yet this plant is of truly aristocratic descent and 
it will always be found not very far away from the noblest flowers of the 
garden. 

Blind windows have also an important architectural function to perform 
whenever it is necessary to design a building which is top-lit or which for 
some reason or other does not need to be lit from the walls facing a street. 
If the facade were absolutely blank or even decorated by a columnar treatment 
there might be nothing to show that the rooms behind were frequented by 
people at all; it might present the appearance of a granary or some great 
store-room. 

Figure 2 shows three types of wall treatment; on the left-hand side is a 
perfectly plain box-shaped building which might serve quite a number of 
social purposes. We are right, however, in assuming that there is nothing 
very subtle about its air of secretiveness. We are told nothing about the 
nature of its contents for the simple 


* | reason that these contents are not 
oN of sufficient social interest to justif 
Sessa N = aa ae : i J ‘ ba 
Se = their identity being proclaimed 

= 1 = ss with emphasis. What kind of 
hey == ‘|| goods, if any, lie behind {these 
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ce sere ear | walls, we are not invited to ask, 


and if indeed we are here in the 
presence of a house which has 
deliberately turned its back to us, 
we have no reason to complain of 
that either, as long as our view- 
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Fig. 2 


It does not in 
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point is in some back-alley in which it may be assumed that architectural 
proprieties are for the moment relaxed. On the right-hand of Figure 2 
is a sketch depicting another kind of wall, also devoid of windows, 
but having a solidity and tone of self-importance which indicates that 
it has a rather special function. If we were told that this is a gaol, we 
should not be surprised. This is a habitable building which is not top-lit 
(the slate roof proclaims this), and yet the large windows usually associated 
with habitable rooms are absent. Obviously the inmates are confined to 
apartments where they are being deprived of the pleasure of looking at the 
view. Newgate Prison is an example of a building most expressive of its 
purpose. So solid and yet so decorative, it achieves an admirable severity. 
Soane’s Bank of England, however, has been compared unfavourably with 
Newgate on the ground that the facades of this bank are embellished with 
blind windows. ‘This seems a most perverse criticism, for the blind windows 
are the very features which should distinguish a bank from a prison. As it 
happens, most of the chambers of the Bank of England are top-lit, and there 
is an adequate reason for protecting the offices of the Bank from the dis- 
turbing sounds and sights of passing traffic in one of the busiest parts of 
London. Decorate these walls by well-known architectural devices, by 
arch or column or by the richest sculpture, yet they will not appear to belong 
to a habitable structure unless they also have a certain number of blind 
windows, which are here the only recognisable symbols of habitability. The 
centre sketch of Figure 2 shows such an architectural unit, which might be 
used in a bank, art gallery or market-place. In a bank, the feature may be 
associated with a completely fenestrated portion, as in Soane’s building where 
a first-floor storey shows a row of ordinary windows ; in an art gallery the 
blind windows might be varied by niches for sculpture, while in a market 
building a greater length of plain wall between the decorated portions might 
proclaim its more utilitarian function. But the main principle to be estab- 
lished is that a habitable building must not present an aspect of solid and 
dull impenetrability. 

The present is a strange period in which it is necessary to defend a legitimate 
architectural device that has been used by the great masters of the past with 
the happiest effect. Unfortunately, many esthetic theorists have inherited 
a body of doctrines propounded by men who, living at a time of great industrial 
expansion and scientific discovery, translated into the realm of art standards 
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of value which belong by right to the realm of engineering. That is why 


they hold up for our admiration a species of building in which architectural . 


forms have been determined by engineering necessities. But in praising 
the truthfulness of construction that they believe was characteristic of a 
Gothic church, they overlooked the one very common element occurring 
in such churches, an element in which a sad lack of truthfulness is displayed. 
While they found it difficult too severely to stigmatise the ‘insincere’ archi- 
tecture which arrived with ‘ the foul torrent of the Renaissance,’ they omitted 
to notice the appalling ‘ insincerity’ of the Gothic builder, who made a 
practice of employing sham windows not only on the flanks of churches and 
on their towers, but even on the solid buttresses. This may be considered 
to be one of the chief weaknesses of the style. The medieval designer, 
having very few decorative motifs at his disposal and no columnar system 
which can be applied to give interest to blank walls, was compelled to repro- 
duce ad nauseam forms which have their origin in fenestration. Many Gothic 
tombs and monuments are particularly offensive in that they are covered 
with tiny blind windows more appropriate to a toy model than to a serious 
work of architecture. 

There are only two legitimate uses of the blind window. It may be em- 
ployed to give symmetry to a facade which otherwise would appear incomplete 
or one-sided ; and it may also be of great service in helping to impart the 
proper social character to buildings which do not happen to be lit from the 
sides. In both instances, the point of reference is primarily a social one. 
A building must show a proper regard for the public. Certain architectural 
symbols are necessary to this end, and no theory of design which excludes 
these symbols from the repertory of architectural expression can be truly 
satisfying. : 


A LETTER FROM SOUTH AMERICA 
Santiago. 


HILE is still one of the ‘new’ countries, but though it is far 
behind the times in many respects it is certainly well advanced 
with regard to architectural education and registration. True, 
the standard of education may not be quite so high as that 

required to become a titled architect in France or England. The articled 
pupil is unknown in Chile, and the student of architecture, after having 
received his general education, must pass an examination before being 
admitted to one of the two Universities, The University of Chile and the 
Catholic University of Chile, both of which are in Santiago, the capital. 
Valparaiso, the second largest town in Chile, once the capital and now the 
largest port of the country, has no University, though there are courses of 
architecture which correspond to the courses given in the L.C.C. schools 
in England. The other towns in the country have similar facilities to 
Valparaiso for the eductaion of the would-be architect. 


The duration of the complete architectural courses in both the Universities 
is five years, during which time the student is taught by means of lectures, 
practical modelling, planning and visits to works in construction. At the 
end of the fifth year the students are subjected to a final examination, and 
those who pass receive their title as architect. With the exception of minor 
differences, this method of training is common to both Universities, the 
University of Chile being the recognised institution. 


The School of Engineering which has just been built in Santiago, is a 
fine building in reinforced concrete not yet quite finished owing to lack of 
funds, a very common occurrence in Chile, and soon this building will be 
extended and the new portion occupied by the University of Chile for their 
school of architecture, which at present occupies a secondary school lent to 
the University. By the courtesy of the Directors of the Universities 
mentioned, I have been permitted to visit them both. The University of 
Chile has a good library, drawing offices, workshop for modelling in plaster, 
lecture rooms and a museum of national woods, stones, etc.) in formation. 
The students, including two lady students, who all appear to be wonderfully 
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enthusiastic in their work, hold evening classes for the instruction of the 
workmen engaged in the building trades, who are taught the use of the 
compass and scale, simple mathemathics, drawing, modelling and even how 
to read and write. The students give their time free and the classes are free 
to the workmen. These interesting classes are greatly hampered by want 
of funds to provide drawing boards and materials, the income being principally 
derived from practising architects and students to whose interest it is that 
the workmen shall be well educated in their respective trades. ‘The training 
given by the University of Chile appears to be quite good judging from the 
work turned out by the students, though it no doubt fails to an extent on 
the practical side. This University has at present seventy-five students of 
architecture. ~ 

The Catholic University of Chile has, for the time being, the advantage 
of a better building than the University of Chile, though it is not yet 
completed for want of funds. The Catholic University counts with a fine 
installation of machinery for making tests of materials and practical demon- 
strations, a very commodious library and reading room containing 25,000 
volumes, both the library building and the books being presented by don 
Manuel José Irerrazabal and his son. There is also a chapel which is nearing 
completion and a large assembly hall capable of holding three hundred 
students for examinations and lectures, complete with cinematograph for 
instructional purposes and space for orchestra when used for re-unions. A 
large number of small rooms is provided each for the use of one student 
during examinations. This University has at present one hundred students 
of architecture. 

The act for the registration of architects in Chile will probably be sanctioned 
by the Government in the course of a few days. The question of the regis- 
tration of architects here has not caused so much trouble as the Registration 
Billin England. There existed three separate bodies of architects, including 
the Sociedad de Arquitectos de Chile and the Instituto de Arquitectos, and 
the three bodies agreed, after some discussion, to amalgamate and form a 
new body called the Asociacién de Arquitectos de Chile, permitting all 
persons who could prove their right to use the name of architect to join, even 
though not previously attached to any professional body. The quality of 
the architecture is rapidly improving of late years; and even though Chile 
is a country subject to earthquakes building in Santiago is taking place on a 
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big scale for the size of the town. All the large buildings erected in the 
central thoroughfares are of reinforced concrete. Santiago now boasts 
of a ‘skyscraper’ of thirteen floors which is, I think, the highest building 
erected in an earthquake country, while there are a good many buildings 
of six and seven floors. 

The Second Pan American Congress of architects was inaugurated in 
Santiago de Chile on September 12. Delegations from most of the North 
and South American countries sent drawings and photographs of the best 
work recently carried out (or in course of construction) in their respective 
countries to the Exhibition, which was opened in connection with the Congress 
in the Palacio de Bellas Artes in Santiago. The opening ceremony was 
attended by the President of the Republic of Chile, 5. E. don Arturo 
Alessandri, the Ministers of Public Instruction, of Business and Industry, 
and of Public Works, who presided over the ceremony in company of the 
Rectors of the University and the Catholic University of Chile. The 
Exhibition was opened September 16. It contains works sent from (among 
other countries) the United States, Argentina, Uruguay, Mexico, Cuba 
and Chile. A subsidiary exhibition was formed by the works of the students 
of the School of Architecture of the University of Chile. Among the South 
American exhibits the most notable are the drawings of the magnificent 
Museum in course of construction in the Plaza de Retiro, Buenos Aires, 
from the designs of Ghigliazza, and those of the building of the Facultad de 
Derecho, Buenos Aires, of which Mr. Arthur Prins is the architect. Among 
the works sent from the United States of America must be noted the sky- 
scraper (Rascacielos the Chilians call them) of the Chicago Tribune and other 
commercial and bank buildings which stand out as cold and monotonous 
among the exhibits from other countries. 

The works of Chilian architects must not be forgotten ; the most notable 
of these being perhaps the Mundial Hotel. In connection with the Exhi- 
bition cinematograph films were shown illustrating such subjects as the sanitary 
works in Buenos Aires, and the progress of the architecture of Chile from 
the times of the Spanish Colony up to the present day. (Many buildings 
dating from the time of the Colony still exist in Santiago.) 

F, H. Wap te, 
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CRITICAL REVIEWS 


LITERATURE 
@ THE ROAD 


EVER perhaps in past history has the construction of great 
roads received the attention that it is receiving to-day ; never, 
among the many changes that have taken place in methods of 
usage, have there been any so drastic as that from horse traffic 

to the self-propelled car. It is therefore with the very greatest interest that 
we take up a new book’ on the subject of roads, and that one written by so 
ardent a lover of the road as Mr. Hilaire Belloc. Many papers and pamphlets 
have recently been published on the same subject, but almost without 
exception they relate to alignment and construction. In the book before 
us little is said about the modern road, attention being directed in the first 
place to the theory and principles of road building in general, and in the 
second place to the purpose and setting out of ancient roads, and, in 
particular, Roman roads. 

Regarded historically the differing uses of roads teach us that after all 
the trace of a road and its method of construction have, in the past, been 
profoundly influenced by methods of travel. The Roman road, essentially 
a military instrument, was quite different, both in alignment and construction, 
from the medieval trackway with its pack-horses and trails of riders. A 
great change came over the country when the pack-horse gave way (in the 
sixteenth century) to the almost universal wheel vehicle, but no greater 
change has ever overtaken the use of the road than when self-propelled wheel 
vehicles took possession, travelling at paces averaging thirty miles an 
hour. Perhaps Mr. Belloc is a little too insistent in pursuing in too logical 
sequence the elementals of roads, the resistance to be overcome and the 
objective to be reached. In the first part of his book he enters into altogether 
too elaborate arguments on the resistance of the marsh, the water course, 
vegetation, etc., much of what he says amounts to little more than 
theorising about very obvious facts. He is much more illuminating when 
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he tells us of the early British and Roman roads; and here we regret that he has 
not written at greater length. Few are better qualified than he to explain 
their purpose, to describe how they were constructed and the circumstances 
of their use. We should also have liked to have had Mr. Belloc’s views 
on this question in its relation to width. Was the width of the Roman road 
determined by that of a marching column, or had it any reference to the 
width of wheel vehicles? What was the purpose of that central channel so 
evident in the Roman Road over Blackstone Edge? and what was the 
purpose of the central raised portion of the road with the sunk side-walks, 
divided by ancient waters, and proved to have existed in certain cases in 
this county? He tells us that Roman roads were often constructed along 
the lines of ancient British trackways, but he says very little about the essential 
difference between the chosen line of an ancient British trackway and the 
chosen line of the Roman road. British trackways for the most part and 
wherever possible ran along ridges, to get a better outlook and to avoid 
ambush; but the great Roman roads, less liable to the latter and not 
requiring the former, were whenever possible set out along the lower slopes 
of hills and on gently rising ground. As an instance I may mention the 
two ridges on Salisbury Plain, that called Compton Down and that running 
north-west from Wilton; both are undoubtedly British trackways, the former 
probably reconstructed later for Roman use. On the other hand the road 
from Sorbiodunum (Old Sarum) to Winchester was set out along the foot of 
the parallel ridge. Or an even more characteristic example is the Fosseway 
from Leicester to Newark. It is true that as this important Fosseway departs 
North from Leicester, it passes over the crown of the six hills, but the gradient 
on either side is so easy, and so cleverly planned along the longest spurs of 
the hills, that it offers no difficulty whatever. The well-known Hog’s Back 
between Guildford and Farnham, described by Mr. Belloc as a Roman Road, 
had almost certainly been a British trackway beforehand. The modern road, 
with all our facilities for constructing foundations, and with the entire 
elimination of the danger of ambush, is unlike its predecessors not so restricted 
in its choice of site. With reinforced concrete foundations and the possibilities 
of modern drainage a road (such as that from Pulborough to Arundel, 
along the Valley of the Arum), would not offer the same constructional 
difficulty. Indeed, it is inconceivable that the construction of such a road 
should not, up to now, have been attempted, considering the very steep 
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gradient of the only possible road by Bury Hill. 

It is impossible not to feel that more might have been said about the uses of 
roads under different historic conditions. The ancient British trackway 
was a hunters’ road ; it was really a clearance in the rough, or a beaten track. 
Hunters’ roads are the earliest of all roads—The Champs Elysées, Paris, the 
Unter den Linden, Berlin, and King’s Road, Chelsea, were originally roads 
from Royal Palaces to hunting lodges and the forest. Farly British trackways 
must often have seen huge baulks of timber, and even immense stones, 
dragged (not wheeled) over their surface. The custom of dragging loads 
on rough sleighs is a very old one, and possibly that centre channel stone in 
the road over Blackstone Edge was used by the Romans for some form of 
sleigh. 

The author says nothing of the work of the Roman Agrimensores off the 
line of route. There is undoubted evidence that lands adjoining main roads 
were in many places laid out with subsidiary roads in squares approximating 
to the Roman mile. There is evidence of this in the rich agricultural lands 
to the north and south of Pulborough and also in East Kent. To pursue 
such a research would be of the greatest interest, and would possibly account 
for the sites of many churches, villages, and almost obliterated dykes. What 
Mr. Belloc lastly says about the importance of the road in its relation to the 
growth and decline of towns is very striking. He points out that the towns 
that outgrow the width and use of their roads (unless these are widened) 
must necessarily decline, giving place to outlying suburbs where more modern 
conditions prevail. This is a statement the truth of which is not generally 
realised. Mr. Belloc, however, writes of the great new roads of to-day with 
some reserve, modestly admitting to a lack of knowledge of the technicalities 
of construction ; but he is once more on solid ground when he denounces 
the present unfair, expensive and complicated methods of road taxation, 
and points out that the only rational tax is a tax on fuel. 

S. D. ApsHeap. 
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@ BRIEF NOTES: BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


OISE is part of the price that is paid for civilisation, and although not always 
recognised, it is one of the greatest curses under which we town-dwellers 
labour. Besides making life, under certain conditions, almost unbearable, it causes 
many nervous complaints and seriously impairs industrial efficiency. (The output 
in one textile mill, by the way, was increased by as much as Io per cent. by the 
elimination of unnecessary noise.) ‘The author of a new text book! deals scienti- 
fically with the prevention of noise and vibration and describes methods by which 
their intensity can be measured and prescribes remedies for their prevention and cure. 
Not the least useful part of the book if the full bibliography of books and periodicals 
dealing with this subject. 

Messrs. Spon have issued a third and revised edition of Mr. Frederick W. Dye’s 
work’ on warming buildings by hot water. § The -4rchitectural Review for 
November contains illustrations of Sherfield Court, Hampshire, the home of an 
aristocratic architect, dating from Elizabethian and Queen Anne periods. In recent 
years it had been used as a farm-house, but the present owner has restored it 
and has made some charming additions. There is also an interesting account 
of the research work of Professor A. Del Vita, in investigating the ancient 
methods of manufacturing Etruscan ware. By careful study of the remains of 
antique kilns, he has been able to reproduce the old work with great fidelity. 
Mr. Burford deals with the mature draughtsmanship of the Eighteenth Century 
in England and France; and Messrs. Mewés & Davis’ two buildings for the 
Westminster Foreign Bank at Brussels and Antwerp are also illustrated. 

A new University to be planned on a site consisting of seven hills is a problem 
to make any Architect turn green with envy, and Mr. Brunner and his associate, 
Mr. Almstead, are to be felicitated on their good fortune and on their achievement at 
Dennison University, Glanville, Ohio. Their scheme, which is illustrated in the 
Architectural Record for October, provides accommodation for 1,000 men and women 
students, with all the usual adjuncts of a University but including an open-air theatre 
and a little colony of houses for the staff. The scheme is carried out in the Colonial- 
Georgian style, and is a testimonial to the adaptability to modern needs of the work 
of this period. There is a useful article in the October Architectural Forum on 
‘period’ finish for wood and plaster, in which the author gives methods of achieving 
the colour and texture appropriate to the various historical styles. Most of the 
illustrations in this number are devoted to the University Club Building at Los 
Angelos. Although the exterior of the building looks somewhat inhospitable, it 
contains some charming rooms. 
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A new treatise on concrete’ has been published this autumn. The author gives 
a great deal of general information about concrete, and has some instructive 


things to say on the subject of impervious and dustless concrete, surface treatment _ 


and construction of expansion and ‘day’s work’ joints in impervious concrete. §A 
book designed for students in schools of domestic economy and for members of | 
Study Circles’ has just come from America. It is one that should be of great use in 
educating the ordinary citizen to take an intelligent interest in housing conditions 
generally, and to select the right house for him or herself, and to equip it in the most 
sensible way. Some of the sections are treated in some detail, such as that dealing 
with the equipment and planning of kitchen and other service rooms, but house and 
flat planning and decoration, sanitation, garden design, town planning and finance are 
all touched upon. There is also a 50-page history of architecture. It is a useful 
book, if the reader does not take it too seriously, and think that reading of it will 
make him the compleat architect, decorator and town planner ! 

A useful handbook* has been published dealing with all matters connected with the 
acetylene and welding industries. Architects will probably find of most use that 
section which deals with acetylene lighting. There is a tabulated list of some 
twenty different systems, giving their principal characteristics, which will be useful 
for reference. 

A guide that would be a distinct acquisition to anyone, Londoner or not, who is 
interested in the City, has been written by Mr. W. M. Acres,4 Conveniently 
arranged and beautifully printed, it conveys an immense amount of historical, literary 
and architectural information in a small space. § Another book on rather similar 
lines,’ but with the streets arranged alphabetically has also made its appearance, 
Although the idea is an excellent one, the authors have attempted to cover a much 
wider field in a smaller space, and the value of the work suffers correspondingly. 

A new guide to Oxford® has recently been published which is divided into three 
parts; the first being an historical sketch of the town and a description of the 
University from the foundation of the early Colleges in the thirteenth century, 
intended to be read beforehand, and the second and third parts, with excellent 
photographs, to be used during the actual sightseeing. It is well produced and 
should add to the enjoyment of the stay in Oxford. GBT 


1 Impervious Concrete. By H.C. Badder. IIl.; pp. xx.-204. Lond.: The Educational Publishing Co. 
*Housz anp Home. By Greta Gray, am. Ill: pp. xi.t356. Philadelphia and Lond.: J. 
Lipponcott & Co. Ten and sixpence. 

* British ACETYLENE AND WetpiNc Hanpsoox. _ IIL. 5 pp- 384. Lond.: 1923. Seven and sixpence. 
*Lonpon anp Westminster 1n History anp Literature. By W. Marston Acres. pp. 190. Lond. : 
T. Fisher Unwin, 1923. Six shillings. 

* Historic Streets or Lonpon. An ALPHABETICAL Hanpzoox. By Lilian and Ashmore Russan. Ill. ; 
pp- 239. Lond.: Simpkin, Marshall & Co., 1923. ‘Three shillings and sixpence. 

*Oxrorp. A Gurpz To 17s History anp BurnpiNes. By G. R. Stirling Taylor. 26 Ill. anda map. pp. 125. 
Lond.: Longmans, Green & Co. Four shillings. 
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THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS 
PROCEEDINGS 


N Ordinary Meeting of Tue Society or Arcuirects was held at 28, Bedford 
Square, W.C.1., on Thursday, November 15, 1923, at6 p.m. The 
President, Mr. E. J. Partridge, r.s.1., having taken the Chair, the 
Minutes of the previous Meeting as published in the Yourna/ were 
taken as read, and were confirmed and signed. 


The following announcements were made : 


Nominations :—One for Fellowship and five for Membership. See Official 
Notices, page xii. 


ADMISSIONS AND ELECTIONS. 


ELECTED AS LICENTIATES. Doyte, Stantty Hopason, 14, Park Row, Leeds ; 
Powe..t, ArtHuR Witam, 945, Eccleshall Road, Sheffield ; Ramspen, THomas 
Pickerinc, Gawber Road, Gawber, Barnsley ; Witxs, Ernest Gzorce, 9, Cranbrook 
Road, Ilford, Essex ; BuiwanpkKeR, SITARAM Pursuotum, Allahabad, India ; 
Nutratt, Haroip, ‘ Wreawood,’ Fleetwood Road, Carleton, Poulton-le-Fylde, 
Lancs. ; CrumpLer, ARTHUR STEPHEN, 83, Harsnett Road, Colchester. 


The following candidates whose nominations had previously been announced and 
published were submitted for election under Articles 12 and 17 of the Articles of 
Association, and were declared to be duly elected :— 


AS MEMBERS. Burntey, Tuomas, Guest Road, Barnsley ; Danvers, FREDERICK 
Dupuy, Effingham House, Arundel Street, W.C.2 ; Jenxins, Frepericx Urian, 
18, Cyprus Avenue, Church End, Finchley, N.3 ; Hunron Booru, WILLIAM, 22, 
Victoria Avenue, Bloxwich, Walsall ; MacPuait, Duncan Sr. Crarr, 130, March- 
mont Road, Edinburgh ; Panton, Ernest, 612, Royal Liver Building, Liverpool ; 
Prince, Wiit1aM Joun, 8, Market Street, Leicester ; Russexi-Taviner, STANLEY, 
‘Normandene,’ Coast Road, Pevensey -Bay, Sussex. 


TRANSFERRED TO RETIRED LIST. 
Prior, P. D. (Member) Oldfield Lodge, Melton Mowbray. Elected 1910. 


SHARMAN, J. M. (Fellow) Sheep Street, Wellingborough. Elected Member 1911, 
Elected Fellow 1920. 
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RESIGNATIONS. 


=f 


MEMBERS. Jznxins, T. P., Arcade Chambers, Waterloo Street, Swans 
Elected 1913 ; Percrvar, A. W., 36 Toronto Street, Toronto, Canada. Elect 
191g. pire 


LICENTIATES. Parxes-Less, F., Fowey, Cornwall. Elected 1920. Wisc 


V. H., 269, High Street, Hounslow. Elected 1920. Worra., H. W,, | 
stanton. Elected 1920. re 


ie, 


STUDENT. Hat, H. L., c/o John Brice, Esq., 20, Murray Place, Stir 
Elected 1921. < 


RESIGNATION WITHDRAWN, SP 


MEMBER. Bi.urmoria, J. M., York Building, Hornby Road, Fort, Bomb 
Elected 1899. “is, a 


DEATHS. a4 Seale 


MEMBERS. Brarruwaire, W. S., May House, St. Marks, Leeds. Elected 188 
Davizs, R. W., Severn Square, Newtown, Montgomeryshire. Elected 1909 


The proceedings then terminated, 


CORRESPONDENCE 


TRAFALGAR SQUARE 
(To the Editor of ARCHITECTURE) 


IR: In July last I forwarded to the Minister of Labour a list of works 
which might be done during the coming winter, with the object of lessening 
unemployment. After some correspondence I was informed that the 
Minister had communicated my suggestions to the Office of Works, and 
to the Ministry of Transport. Included in my suggestions was the 

removal of Gilbert’s Fountain from Piccadilly Circus and its re-erection in Trafalgar 
Square, and sundry other works in the Square. After correspondence with the 
Office of Works respecting the works I had suggested should be put in hand, I 
received a letter, dated August 28, 1923, from the Secretary to the Office of 
Works, of which the following paragraph is an extract :— 

2. ‘The repavement of Trafalgar Square has been decided upon, but the work has had to be postponed 


pending the development of a scheme for a memorial in the Square. "There is no intention of removing the 
present fountains. 


(The italics are mine.) I thereupon wrote to the Office of Works asking for 
details of the proposed Memorial, stating that if the cost was to come out of public 
funds I considered there should be an open competition for the work ; and that as 
I had prepared many designs for dealing with the Square, I should like to take part 
in the Competition. Beyond a formal acknowledgment, no reply was vouchsafed 
to my enquiry ; but after repeated letters I was informed by the Office of Works, 
on October 16, 1923, that 


the Board regret they are not in a position to give you any further information as to the proposal for a 
memorial in Trafalgar Square. ‘The scheme (for which this Department has no executive responsibility) 
is merely in its preliminary stages, and has to be examined and approved by H.M. Government before 
any decision can be taken as to the selection of an artist (or artists) to prepare a design. 


I then answered this communication, and stated that from past experience of 
Departmental work it appeared to me the next the public would hear of the matter 
would be that an artist had been commissioned to do the work at the public expense, 
without any opportunity for that open competition which so important a work 
deserved. The Office of Works replied that they could give me no further infor- 
mation, as any proposals have in the first instance to be submitted to the Cabinet. 

I feel certain, Sir, that the Government intend to employ one of their distinguished 
protégés, and set the work in hand so that the public cannot intervene until it is too 
late. I hope you will do your best to prevent any such injustice to the arts of sculpture 
and architecture.—Y ours, etc., 


Wm. Woopwarp. 
15, Great Fames Street, W.C.1. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF HIGH BUILDINGS ON CIVIC 
DEVELOPMENT 


(To the Editor of ArcHITECTURE) 


IR: In commenting on my essay on the above subject, your correspondent 

A. T. E. remarks that ‘ our medizval forefathers would never have permitted 
commercial structures to obscure or belittle the Gothic churches.’ The occasion 
did not arise, however, and whilst it is, of course, extremely interesting to speculate 
upon what our medieval forefathers might or might not have done, it is much more 
instructive to notice what they did or did not do. It is credible, for example, that 
they might have objected to tramcars, but it is certain that they objected to the world 
being round and persecuted Galileo for saying so. And there is not the slightest 
doubt that our forefathers permitted the castles of feudal barons to dominate not 
only churches but all other buildings in the medieval cities. It is customary to 
refer to these mediaval fortresses as ‘ picturesque’ or ‘frowning’ or ‘ grim and 
rugged ° and the esthetic attributes of such cities as Edinburgh and Nottingham 


are admitted to be enchanced by their retention. But directly a modern commercial 


baron proposes to improve on the poor precedent set by his feudal forerunners, by 
erecting a monumental building of some utility, he is assailed as a vulgarian for 
presuming to poach on preserves earmarked for the most monumental examples of 
our medizval forefathers’ brutality. 

A.T.E. states that ‘it is now necessary to advance to the stage at which the 
height of buildings should be strictly regulated in accordance with a general concept 
of a whole city.’ There is a strange tradition that, in the civic concept, ecclesiastical 
edifices (which are private property, and are not therefore civic buildings at all in 
the strict acceptation of the term) must always predominate even when they are kept 
locked at such times as the ordinary citizen is most likely to desire to enter them. 
Jails, law courts, and lunatic asylums can be permitted to cast morbid shadows over 
all the unfortunate residents in their immediate vicinity. Municipal buildings with 
gigantic but useless towers symbolical of the ascendancy of bureaucracy, are accepted 
without protest. But high buildings of an essentially useful character can under 
no circumstances be tolerated. 

I am still sufficiently youthful to find that romance in high buildings which, 
according to A. T.E. ‘can no longer appeal to educated minds.’ When I am 
very old and have learnt all there is to learn out of books about high buildings, some 
fairy godfather may appear in the disguise of a commercial baron, and entrust me 
with the erection of one. But in view of A. T. E.’s assurance that ‘ the science of 
construction has become simply a matter of the adjustment of stresses and strains 
in accordance with well-known mathematical rules’ the prospects are rather 
unfavourable. Architecture is obviously becoming too easy.—Yours, etc., 


Sutton, Surrey. F, R, Jeutey. 


ARCHITECTURAL NOTES AND INTELLIGENCE 


HE Royal Institute of British Architects and the Architecture Club, 

both of which have recently exhibited interesting collections of photo- 

graphs of modern architecture, have been invited by the authorities of 

the British Empire Exhibition to arrange for a similar show at Wembley. 

The exhibition will be open from May 19 to June 28 of next year, and 
will consist of photographs and models of recent English and Colonial architecture. 
Mr. Maurice E. Webb is the Chairman of the Joint Committee dealing with the 
organisation of the exhibition. 

& 


MEETING of the Knights of the Garter was convened by the King at St. 
A James’ Palace on November 14 to discuss the action to be taken by the Order 
in connection with the repair of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, the official Chapel of 
the Order. The Meeting, which was presided over by the Prince of Wales, was 
private, and no report of the decision reached is available, but it will be recollected 
that the work of restoration has been going on for nearly two years at a cost of ap- 
proximately £40,000, and that a further sum of twice that amount is required to 
complete the work. 

& 


Ree subject of architectural competitions has received an unusual amount of 
attention during the last couple of months, and the Architectural Association 
Journal has been happily inspired in reprinting a lecture on the subject delivered by 
Mr. H. V. Lanchester before the Royal Institute of British Architects eight years 
ago, and printed in the Institute Yourna/ for June 12, 191 5. Extracts from it have 
since appeared in the weekly building journals, and as Mr. Lanchester’s paper con- 
tains not only an admirable summary of the history of architectural competitions in 
England and abroad, but also some very valuable pieces of constructive criticism, 
we recommend it to our readers, who will find it either in the R.I.B.A. Fournal of 
the date mentioned, or in The Architectural Association Journal for October last. 


& 


BIER ERE are at present very few books on the theory of architectural design, the 
most recent work of that kind in the English language being, it is probable, 
Gwilt’s well-known Encyclopedia. The monumental work of Professor Guadet 
is unfortunately not available in an English translation, and even if it were the pre- 
ponderance of the French examples used to illustrate the author’s argument would 
considerably lessen its value to the English student. It is therefore interesting news 
that Messrs. Ernest Benn, Ltd. have such a work in preparation, The Theory and 
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Architectural Elements of Architecture, of which Mr. Robert Atkinson and Mr. Hope Bagenal are 

Notes and the joint authors. ‘The work is based on the lectures delivered by Mr. Atkinson at 

Intelligence the Architectural Association School of Architecture, and should be one of unusual — 
interest, The first volume is announced for the spring of next year. 


% 


DOUBLE success of signal importance has been achieved during the past 
A month by Mr. Herbert Rowse, a young Liverpool architect. After being 
placed first in the competition for a new building to house the offices of the Holt 
Steamship Line, in the design for which he collaborated with Mr. Arnold Thornely, 
he immediately scored another success, his partner upon this occasion being Mr. 
Lionel Budden, in the competition for new chambers on the side of the famous King’s 
College lawn. Both competitions were limited to a comparatively small number 
of selected architects; engaged upon the first were (beside the winner) Sir Edwin 
Cooper, Mr. Curtis Green, Messrs. Willink and Dod, and Messrs. Mewés and Davis. 
In the Cambridge competition no architect over forty-five years of age was allowed 
to compete. To judge from the winning design—a work of great distinction—the 
result appears to have been all but adversely affected by the age limit fixed. The 
unsuccessful competitors were Mr. Naseby Adams, Mr. James Burford, Messrs. 
Gordon Holt and V. O. Rees, Mr. W. G. Newton, and Mr. T. S. Tait. The assessor 
for the Holt building was Mr. Gilbert Scott, a.r.a., for the Collegiate buildings, Mr. 
Charles Lovett Gill. 

& 


HE following extracts from two recent consecutive issues of a distinguished 
architectural weekly are eloquent of the difficulties that beset the path of earnest 
architectural criticism :— 


If the sky-sign has come to stay, and 
apparently it has, architects are confronted 
with the unenviable task of providing for 
it in their elevations. Seen by daylight it 
is not a thing of beauty, with its ugly iron 
frame (often obscuring features of archi- 
tectural value), its equally ugly lettering, 
figures, and devices. By night it pierces 
the darkness with its horrid brilliance, 
and causes the heads of respectable citizens 
to whirl, their eyes to ache, with the 
polychromatic vigour of its movement. 
... The increase in street casualties due 
to sky-sign-bewildered people standing 
helplessly in the middle of the road may 
possibly put an end to it. 


An electric sign claimed ‘ from the point of size to be 
the largest ever built and erected in England, and from 
the point of view of candle power the largest in the 
World,’ covers both the Piccadilly Circus and the Shaftes- 
bury Avenue frontages of the London Pavilion. It 
advertises the Covered Wagon film and was built by the 
Borough Billposting Co., Ltd.,and the Strand Electric and 
Engineering Co., Ltd., to the instructions of Mr. Mortimer 
Norden, the President and General Manager of the 
Northern Sign Co. Mr. Norden crossed the Atlantic 
especially to superintend the advertising of the film, and 
the sign was constructed and erected within fourteen days 
of his arrival in England. Mr. Norden in an interview 
declared that it would not have been possible to produce 
so large a sign in America in the short time available. 
The lamps were specially manufactured at the Osram 
G.E.C. Lamp Works within the fourteen days between the 
placing of the order and the first exhibition of the film, 


fat SPIRIT OF--BUIL DING. 


SOMERSET HOUSE 


XV BeroreE my gate a street’s broad channel goes, 
Which still with waves of crowding people flows ; 
And every day there passes by my side, 

Up to its western reach, the London tide, 

The spring-tides of the term : my front looks down 
On all the pride and business of the town ; 
My other fair and more majestic face 

(Who can the fair to more advantage place ?) 
For ever gazes on itself below, 

In the best mirror that the world can show. 
Which way soe’er I turn my joyful eye, 

Here the great court, there the rich town I spy ; 
On either side dwells Safety and Delight ; 
Wealth on the left, and Power upon the right. 
T’assure yet my defence on either hand, 

Like mighty ports, in equal distance stand 
Two of the best and stateliest piles which e’er 
Man’s liberal piety of old did rear ; 

Where the two princes of th’ apostles’ band, 
My neighbours and my guards, watch and command. 
Amid these louder honours of my seat, 

And two vast cities, troublesomely great, 

In a large various plain the country too 

Opens her gentler blessings to my view : 

In me the active and the quiet mind 

By different ways equal content may find. 


ABRAHAM COWLEY 
1618-1667 
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Drawn for Arcurtecture by Laurence Bradshaw 


THE KING WILLIAM STREET CORNER OF ADELAIDE STREET 
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THE JOURNAL OF THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


N our issue for September 1923 we were led to reflect upon the 
fortunate accident that resulted in the preservation of the Princes 
Street facade of the Bank of England. This month it becomes our 
duty to point out, even at the risk (lately increased by the pitiful case 

of the City Churches) of allowing the ancient monuments of London to claim 
rather more than their just proportion of our space, to what a terrible danger 
the same thoughtlessitess has lately exposed the only metropolitan bridge 
which is at once a joy and a pride to Londoners—a danger which the L.C.C, 
Improvements Committee has once more been instrumental, though un- 
intentionally, in averting. It will be recollected that the Bank was saved 
only by the excessive cost of the proposed widening of Princes Street. 
Waterloo Bridge has escaped a ten times more ignominious fate merely 
because its foundations, it has been ascertained, are unable to bear any 
notable additional weight. Need the horrible process of cantilevering 
sidewalks over the edge of such an exquisite structure be described in full ? 
London Bridge provides a sufficient illustration of it. If the great national 
ceremonies of which several have recently been staged in Westminster Abbey 
grow much more frequent, someone is bound to come forward with 
suggestions for the construction of a gallery, or the extension of the nave, 
or some such brilliant act of utilitarian blasphemy, by which to accommodate 
a larger crowd of spectators. It is depressing to think that unless some 
flaw be found in the fabric—unless the very stones refuse to carry such an 
increased burden, or to suffer the propinquity of a fresh-built bay or two— 
it will be exceedingly difficult, if not impossible, to prevent its consummation. 
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No monument that is without some marked infirmity, some visible or tangible 
sign of decrepitude, can hope to be immune from the onslaughts of modern 


inventive genius, private or municipal, for very much longer. Any qualities — 


which it may possess, especially if they be of a unique and fascinating 
character, can only make its position the more precarious ; it is, at any rate, 
becoming increasingly evident that we must not expect them to give it that 
security which a hundred scholars are daily labouring to win for the substance 
and the reputation of our great works of literature and painting. 


& 
ae new bridges have been suggested during the past few years, 


and since Waterloo, as we announced a little while ago, is the only one 
of the existing bridges to show really serious symptoms of weakness just now, 
it must be regretted that none of these suggestions should be calculated to 
afford it the smallest relief. The Charing Cross proposal, which alone has 
gained the approval of people acquainted with the principles of town-planning, 
constitutes the nearest approach to a solution of this urgent problem, but 


though it would doubtless help, it would take but little of the heavier kinds of — 
traffic that now flow over Waterloo. Of the St. Paul’sand Lambeth bridges | 
the less that is said the better. The first proposal has been the object of 


general disapproval for some time, and yet only quite recently the Secretary 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects has been driven to add another 


to the numerous protests it has elicited. Such is the astonishing vitality of 5 


an ill-conceived idea. To what uses a new Lambeth Bridge could be put 


it would be difficult even to surmise. ‘The twin stations at Victoria present 


a problem in planning and traffic organisation that is as complex and as 
pressing as any in London, and no endeavour to add to the confusion in their 
neighbourhood will, it must be hoped, be countenanced until that problem 
has been adequately dealt with in its present state. 


% 


fae only person to bethink himself of Waterloo Bridge—now being — 


closely examined by the L.C.C.—appears to have been Mr. H. V. 
Lanchester, whose scheme for a new bridge opposite the eastern arm of Aldwych 
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was first mentioned in an interview recently published by the Odédserver. 
While we should not like to offer—for the present at any rate—a definite 
opinion about the relative merits of the Charing Cross Bridge scheme and that 
which we may perhaps provisionally name after St. Clement Dane’s, there 
can, we think, be no two minds concerning the superiority of these two 
over any of the others that have been put forward. Unfortunately there is 
no need to express any such opinion. The realisation of the Charing Cross 
road bridge would, it is known, require the relinquishment of the railway 
bridge and the eviction of the S.E. & C. Railway Company from their 
exiguous but inestimable site between the Victoria Embankment and the 
Strand. It is true that a properly organised community should no more 
have permitted such an erection at such a point than we should to-day permit 
the traffic from Charing Cross Road to take a short cut through the National 
Portrait Gallery ; but what was ours to withhold is not now in quite the 
same sense, or with the same facility, ours to demand back. Yet while we 
might wait for the S.E. & C. Railway to make that supreme renunciation 
which would make London and its river a happier and a nobler thing to see, 
Waterloo stands groaning under a current of traffic that must of necessity 
increase from hour to hour. We are assured that there is nothing that 
should disquiet one in the scaffolds that now cluster about one of the arches ; 
but if we saw the doctor’s car stop outside our neighbour’s house we would 
not, we think, conclude that all was well with him. We have asked Mr. 
Lanchester for a drawing demonstrating how the St. Clement’s bridge would 
work ; we believe the twin bridges debouching northward around the focus 
of Bush House would, apart from their obvious practical value (there is 
scope here for the one-direction traffic principle), form a monumental group 
of a kind that is all too rare in London. But it has other advantages. 
Westminster Bridge, which carries a considerable proportion of the South 
London tramway traffic, had to be specially strengthened for this purpose in 
1906, and the increase of traffic since that date, which has been estimated 
at about 40 per cent., will before long require—we are told—another 
strengthening process, or a widening, or both. The St. Clement’s bridge 
could very well carry the subway trams that now emerge by Waterloo 
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Bridge, and other trams too ; its double roadways on different levels, here — 
shown, would not only render it peculiarly suited for heavy tramway traffic, — 
but would also make it unnecessary to raise the level of the roadways at each © 
end—a process which, in the Lambeth Bridge proposal now adopted by the 
L.C.C., is estimated to require an expenditure amounting to ten per cent. of 
the cost of the bridge itself. Not the least of the benefits to be derived from 
the new bridge would be the liberation, the moment it is finished, of Waterloo 


itself for the purposes of strengthening and re-decking with a semi-rigid road- 
way that would tax those magnificent arches much less than the present one. 


& 


HE name of Mr. Jonathan Cape will be noticed in our imprint this 

month. It is with a mixture of satisfaction and regret that THE Society 
oF ARcHITECTs has seen the business of publication and distribution outgrow | 
its own facilities to such an extent that it has become necessary to entrust the 
handling of ARcHITECTURE to an established publishing house. Mr. Cape, 
who opened his offices, within a stone’s throw of the Society’s own, three 
years ago, is responsible for a very high percentage of the important books — 
published during that time, and it is felt by many that his association with 
ARCHITECTURE is a not inauspicious event in the life of the Socrery. We 
take this opportunity of thanking those faithful ones among our readers who 
responded to our request for honest criticism made a little while ago. Some 
of these criticisms have been more flattering than many of the more — 
acclamatory letters we have received. Lord Leverhulme has given a prize 
that is calculated to help materially in improving the appearance of our 
publicity section, and of which full particulars will appear in our next issue. 
One of the greatest living English typographers has told us how a few things 
might be bettered. These and our other correspondents have earned our 
warmest gratitude. Finally, we wish to tell our readers that our next number _ 
will be devoted to the old Regent Street, and to remind those among them — 
who ordered extra copies of the Wren Bicentenary issue last year, and ordered 
them too late, that although we are printing a slightly heavier edition we do | 
not expect to have any copies left by the end of the first week of the month. _ 
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A BRIDGE AT ST. CLEMENT DANE’S 
Drawn for Arcurtecture by H. V. Lanchester 
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THE DARK AGE IN ENGLAND 
By CLOUGH and A. WILLIAMS-ELLIS 


HEN Mr. J. C. Squire remarked that the nineteenth century 

has probably produced a larger proportion of eyesores than 

any other century of which we have records, he was voicing 

the opinion of most people of sensibility of the present day. 
It has been for several years a perhaps somewhat morbid pastime of the 
authors to try and classify some of these eyesores into their various schools. 
In domestic work there are two types which are horribly familiar to anyone 
who lives in or near a town. The first is the Italian type executed in brick 
that was once a bilious yellow and is now grey. It is decorated with cement 
facings and, in the finest specimens, further adorned with a sort of imitation 
pierced stone work representing naturalistically conceived fern or sometimes 
palm leaves. We have named it to ourselves the ‘ Clark’s College’ style be- 
cause that enterprising institution apparently makes a point of housing itself in 
buildings of this type. The other type we think of as being of two varieties 
—the lobster, plate-glass Gothic and the cement Gothic. Both, like the 
Clark’s College style, have plate-glass windows unrelieved by any glazing 
bars or tracery. In the red type the brick used is generally hard and 
admirably durable and of a curiously apoplectic colour. The cement 
variety is often actually constructed in stone, but the effect is carefully 
approximated to the type material, while in pure specimens the dressings will 
generally be in actual cement. It is from the details of the mouldings that 
we have got into the habit of calling the style alternatively Gas-pipe Gothic. 


There is also a plainer style of Victorian building which we may see in 
the Cromwell Road. Further varieties, for the most part later in date, and 
impinging on the late or terra-cotta period of Victorian architecture, can be 
seen to perfection in Earl’s Court, whilst the west countryman can observe 
a complete collection of the whole period in Bristol. Fashions change no 
less in architecture than in women’s dress or in medicine, but it seems hard to 
believe that these buildings will ever be admired. It seems pretty certain 
that they gave no shock of pleasure to those who saw them new. The men 
who designed them, and the men who lived in them, were interested in the 
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manufacture of calico, the collection of illuminated missals, indeed in any 
branch of art, business, or economics that you like, excepting only archi- 
tecture and civics. 

It is difficult to see how so much bad building should have been possible 
to a generation in many ways more fastidious and aristocratic in taste than 
our own. ‘There are several possible explanations. For instance, it is 
certain that two whole generations took a ‘ Romantic’ view of zsthetics 
and that two generations of artists and of merchants believed in utilitarian 
economics. Mr. Gradgrind and an architect or any sort of artist had not 
enough in common to make co-operation over a factory, or a street for the 
housing of ‘ operatives,’ possible. The Romantic artists and their public 
were naturalists. They believed that if Nature were left to herself every 
prospect would please. On the other hand, Man, at any rate Man of their 
own generation, was invariably vile. True, they conceded, in our fallen 
state we often had to depart from Nature, and nowhere more than in this 
matter of houses, and still more of towns ; but to erect a building was always 
to ‘ mar her fair face.’ This was, of course, a mood in which artists could 
do nothing for the business community whose activities it was obliged to 
condemn. It was moreover the mood to invite artistic failure. Architecture 
ceased to be a profession possible to a man of sensibility. The mass suggestion 
of turpitude must have been overwhelming. Artists and the business 
community had moved too far away from one another to make a con- 
struction such as our Bush building or Selfridge’s conceivable. 

But perhaps we ought to go a little deeper and seek a psychological cause. 
Bad architecture might be the result of that strangeness which a latter gener- 
ation of writers of history (Mr. Lytton Strachey, Mr. Harold Nicolson, for 
instance,) have shown as affecting the whole generation. The mid-Victorians 
were not at home in the world. Consider for a moment the mental 
epoch in which they lived. The higher criticism was joining with notions 
of progress, the survival of the fittest, and utilitarianism to shake the Bible 
and even to agitate the pulpit. The rush of a new Plutocracy almost swept 
away the never very great reverence paid in England to birth. Science was 
beginning to show such an object as an invalid gentleman, not as a son of 
Adam, stricken by the angel of the Lord, but as a descendant of an amoeba 
via a monkey, incommoded by the presence of minute yet kindred organisms 
in his system. Humiliating too was the fact that a more rigid application 
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of the principle of cleanliness would often cure him. Revolutionary ideas 
about something called /e droit au travail drifted across the Channel. 
Science was beginning to whirl you over the face of the country at twenty-five 
miles an hour by means of a steam locomotive, nor did she stop there, but 
would provide a sybaritic hot water apparatus by means of which baths of 
the size and shape of coffins could be filled with hot water from atap. Very 
soon came the electric telegraph through whose agency news was distributed 
even quicker than by the hurtling train. 

Through that strange world people moved like children, or like a man who, 
lantern in hand, walks through the dark. It is a characteristic of the children 
or of the man with the lantern never to get a comprehensive view of anything. 
The child does not compare what he knows about pigs with what he knows 
about cows, and, if he understands that his rabbit must be fed, cannot auto- 
matically extend the principle to his guinea-pig. ‘The man with the lantern 
knows only a certain patch of consciousness which moves with him as he goes ; 
he cannot see the mountain or even the distant trees, but at best both ‘banks 
of the lane. If this man or this child, with so partial a comprehension of 
his surroundings, undertake any work, when daylight or manhood comes, 
it will as often as not stand revealed as a strange higgledy-piggledy which 
bears no relation to its world. Thus inappropriate and strange like the 
sticks and mud-pies abandoned by a set of children, does that architecture of 
basements, plate glass and terra-cotta seem to us. 

Architecture is above all an art which concerns synthesis. It is the art of 
the graceful (because the masterly) combination of parts into a whole. It 
demands decision and often the power of seeing’a whole landscape as an 
entity, and then of epitomising its meaning in a building. You cannot 
build in a state of fluster or indecision. Building is a laborious art which 
demands a definite point of view and clear intentions. 

That 1840 to 1890 was an age of upheaval necessitating balance and 
dificult compromise, we could almost infer from one trait, the enthusiasm 
for moral and theological dogma characteristic of the period. Amid the 
break-up of the older certainties definite rules of virtuous conduct were what 
the age longed for. ‘Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever.’ 
They wanted rules of right and wrong, not philosophic systems. One of 
the most malleable and delicately impressionable of writers, Robert Louis 
Stevenson, who in the Edinburgh of 1870 had felt the force of the whole 
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stretch of the period, has expressed the prevalent attitude to the details of Tie Dark 
dogma with his usual neatness. Hs ii M 
The sticks break, the stones crumble, ik 
The Eternal Altars tilt and tumble. 
Sanctions and tales dislimn like mist 
About the amazed evangelist ; 
He stands unshook from age to youth 
Upon one pin-point of the truth. 

There was in fact a desperate shipwrecked clinging, not so much to straws 
as to splinters from the Rock of Ages, that was symptomatic of spirits tossed 
and torn by contrary impulses. 

They wanted to be housed at once nobly, comfortably, unostentatiously, 
prosperously, and yet piously. Their houses must appear solid and yet 
light and tasteful. All this was very human, but unfortunately the really 
inhuman trait in the mid-Victorian added its quota to the infelicity of their 
building. This was their complete differentiation between ‘the masses 
and the classes.’ ‘Their housemates, the servants, worked in dark, ill-planned 
basements, and at night climbed their special steep,-twisting stone stairs to 
flimsy, ill planned attics. Sometimes men servants slept in their gas-lit 
pantries. ‘There are roomy houses in Belgravia where the footman’s bedroom 
and the larder both open into the same pitch-dark unventilated passage. It 
is incidentally only necessary to do a little house-hunting to understand one 
cause at least of our servant shortage. ‘This treatment of the servants, upon 
whom their whole domestic structure depended, is merely an instance which 
may serve to illustrate the paralysis of thought which seems to have seized 
upon the mid-Victorian when he built. 

Other ages knew what they wanted, or at least the individuals living in 
those ages knew. Pope’s noble friends wanted display, and were ‘ proud 
to catch cold at a Venetian door.’ His humbler friends wanted rational 
red brick and solid comfort. Miss Austen’s friends wanted everything to 
be neat and modern, and, thus singlehearted, achieved a singularly clean and 
charming style. ‘The Prince Regent’s friends wanted the maximum splash 
for their money. But Prince Albert’s friends and Lord Tennyson’s friends 
wanted all sorts of things. Of course it was a sad pity that we had to live in 
houses at all. How far preferable would be a ruined castle! Or perhaps 
a conservatory? ‘They doted upon flowers. But then papa must have his 
library. Anyhow the garden was the only interesting part. In the end 
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they were perhaps more strangely, expensively and uncomfortably housed 
than any people of means had ever been before. Lakes, mountains, Italy, 
Dr. Pusey, the Middle Ages, these were the objects which engaged the 


attention of the sensitive, just as admiration of the beautiful workings of the 


laws of supply and demand employed the practical. Alas! had they neglected 


any other art it would have been indifferent to us now. We could have left 
their poetry books unopened and have turned their pictures to the wall. 
Whatever the reason, Romantic or. Utilitarian disdain, some obscure 


asceticism or sheer inability to grip enough factors in their changing world, 


certain it is that rich and cultivated people lived contentedly enough in 
the Cromwell Road or the Cornwall Gardens which they had built. 
They must clearly have been able somehow to free their minds from any 
awareness of the ‘modern’ house in which they lived. 

The existence of prosperous districts like Kensington and of great houses 
like Overthorp, and of rich men’s houses such as can be found by the dozen in 
the Balmoral district of Scotland, makes it pretty clear that it was not the 
mere speed at which the Victorians built which accounts for so much bad 
architecture. Of course with towns growing up so rapidly, in almost any 
age the supply of good architects might have run out. But something very 
marked in the temper of the age must be sought to account for the single 
swallow which year after year in this epoch has to suffice for the architectural 
summer. 

People of taste, one imagines, must have tacitly dismissed building and 
town-making ; they averted their heads. This was a gesture characteristic 
of England between 1845 and r1goo, so they averted them with quite con- 
siderable success, and from good work as well as bad. Which of us cannot, 
for instance, remember on some sight-seeing expedition of childhood hearing 
some elder remark that they thought they had found a beautiful little house 
or church or fountain round in the Rue St. Chose. ‘ But wasn’t it ridiculous ! 
How one can be deceived—I found afterwards that it was quite modern ’ ! 
We have then the situation that in common parlance ‘ modern’ and ‘ bad’ 
were synonymous terms if the subject were architecture. To such a state 
of things were cultivated people reduced. 

It would be impossible to omit, from any discussion, however brief, of the 
antecedents of the modern school of architecture in England, the name of 
Mr. Ruskin. The psycho-analyst has enormous things to say of the state 
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of mind denoted by his preoccupation with a particular sort of moral standard. 
Mr. Geoffrey Scott’s admirable Architecture of Humanism, a book which 
has greatly influenced practising architects, was of course written chiefly 
with the purpose of assailing Ruskin’s system. 

Here we shall neither endeavour to analyse Ruskin nor to play jackall to 
Mr. Scott’s lion. We shall merely glance at the principles for which Ruskin 
stood and at the vehicle in which he conveyed his arguments. His style 
is almost as material as his matter. It is a fact of moment that Ruskin wrote 
magnificently and felt with intensity. Impulses of alternate sensuality and 
asceticism which tore him were resolved in a philosophy of art which proved 
that the physical beauty of Gothic architecture (loved and experienced 
so intensely by him) was a symbol of moral excellence. To Ruskin of 
the dual mind this necessarily carried with it the twin conclusion that all 
architecture which he did not like was wicked. Above all in his writing 
the emphasis is laid upon accessories and still more the ‘ meaning’ of the 
building which he studies. ‘The only admiration worth having,’ he says in 
The Seven Lamps of Architecture, ‘ attaches itself wholly to the meaning of 
the sculpture and the colour of the building. Proportion of masses is mere 
doggerel.’ He takes Nature as the criterion of the arts and even goes so 
far as to lay it down (Seven Lamps) that anything known to be frequent in 
Nature we may believe to be beautiful. He proceeds, however, to stop the 
obvious hole and to say that we must only take as our instances the things 
that Nature intends that we should see, thus excluding such objects as entrails 
or strange metals that may be found in the depths of the earth. In fact he 
goes on :— 

Forms not taken from natural objects must be ugly ....there are forms of 
decoration in architecture (such as the Greek fret'), which I have no hesitation in 


asserting to be not ornament at all but ugly things, the expense of which ought 
in truth to be set down in the architect’s contract as ‘For Monstrification.’ 


In the same work he sings with grace and fire the praises of the Gothic style. 


Gothic is not only the best but the only rational architecture as being that 
which can fit itself most easily to all services, vulgar or noble—It can shrink into 
a turret, expand into a hall, coil into a staircase, or spring into a spiral with 
undegraded grace and unexhausted energy—subtle and flexible like the fiery 
serpent, but ever attentive to the voice of the charmer. 


‘He identifies this with the Guilloche. 
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But it is when he gives battle to a tradition which he dislikes that Ruskin’s 
style is seen in all its bravery. He has expressed his opinion of the classic 
tradition as exemplified in later renaissance building :— 

It is base, unnatural, unfruitful, unenjoyable and impious. Pagan in origin, 
proud and unholy in its revival, paralysed in its old age—an architecture invented, 
it seems, to make plagiarists of its architects, slaves of its workmen, and sybarites 
of its inhabitants; an architecture in which invention is idle...... 

In the lordly rumpus what wonder that there were none to ask if it could be 
of innocent stone and brick that Ruskin was writing. 

When we turn from Ruskin’s spirited preaching to the practice of his 
followers and coevals, we shall find it by no means so spirited. We may 
wonder why the Victorian’s sincere love of the Middle Ages failed to revive 
the great art of the fourteenth century and gave us for the most part work 
which is hopelessly insipid. Probably there were two reasons, one of 
which was lack of the sort of direct tradition which imparts ‘ knack ’ both of 
mind and hand. The other is, the modern observer cannot but believe, the 
Romanticists very medevalism itself. For whatever the builders of the 
thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth centuries were, they were not medevalists. 
They had only a moderate veneration for the past, and seem successively to 
have believed themselves capable of doing as good work as had ever been 
done. ‘The witness to this is the constant change of style. There is hardly 
a single cathedral which is homogeneous. Succeeding generations displayed 
creative fire rather than architectural piety by adding each in their own way. 
Nor were their interests by any means chiefly concentrated upon Ruskin’s 
symbolic meanings. They had a cold interest in construction which he 
lacked, If ever a generation should arise which is untouched by the magical 
beauty of their creations it would still have to respect the almost truculent 
daring of their construction. It is interesting to speculate upon how much 
Victorian building,—which to most of us at the moment seems to have done 
a work of monstrification upon this country,—our sons and daughters (now so 
innocent in the nursery) will’turn round and enjoy. The game of Spot the 
Winner with Victorianism is quite an amusing one to play and we believe 
that the tip is—gusto. Ifa building once gave delight it may do so again. 
The buildings that never were any pleasure to anybody—the mis-begotten— 
are the buildings that no wave of fashion can resuscitate ; for they never had 
the vital spark. 


WATERLOO BRIDGE 
By ALWYN R. DENT 


F the seeker after the many-changing aspects of London’s river 
would view a scene more akin to the temple-shadowed Nile 
than the commerce-laden Thames, let him bear southward from the 
bustling Strand, and crossing the Bridge, descend the tortuous steps 

to the river’s edge, and here, seated under the shadow of the first great arch, 
in one of the ancient craft moored creakingly side by side, contemplate a 
picture strangely remote from the traffic’s roar. Behind him the long facade 
of Somerset House dozes in the afternoon sunshine, away beyond the dome 
of St. Paul’s soars above the river mist ; but immediately before the eyes 
rise the grey granite columns, and the arched entrance to the ascending 
steps, with such an aspect of immemorial age as might have befitted a temple 
anciently dedicated to the river-god, or the presiding genius of the stream. 
And, as if, to contrast with the massive strength of the architecture, the 
flotsam and jetsam of many years seems collected along the bank, a mis- 
cellaneous assemblage of decrepit craft of every kind, casks and tackle, and 
old sea-chests, which the ebbing tide leaves high and dry under the shadows 
of the sombre arch. 


The significance of a bridge in connecting shores separated by the rushing 
waters; which allows for passage over, and yet permits of the free navigation 
of craft underneath is a problem we have now taken for granted, 
but which nevertheless must have presented a formidable task to 
the earliest bridge-builders. Passing from the age of rude timber con- 
structions, it is obvious that knowledge of the properties of the arch to span 
wide distances must have preceded the earliest masonry bridges ; and it is 
in a bridge that the full structural beauty of the arch-form is most vindicated. 
From the superimposed arches of the Pont du Gard, stamped with the 
imprint of an Imperial race, to the moss-grown bridge which spans the 
village stream, the arch, leaping from pier to pier, seems to represent the 
continuity of human endeavour, which unites as with a silver chain two long- 
sundered shores or echoing banks. So the great panorama of bridges 
comes before the mind: pontoon bridges, arched bridges; bridges of 
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steel and iron, suspended as a slender thread across a ravine; ‘rans- 
bordeurs, bascules ; railway bridges, as the Forth Bridge set starkly across 
the Firth ; sentinel bridges, unsleeping outposts of civilisation, romantic 
bridges, as ie Sighs at Venice, Chinese bridges undulating in exotic curves ; 
bridges uncouth and rustic, bridges urban and polished, as the Parisian 
bridges; toy bridges, as the Tower Bridge; and (but few) monumental 
bridges, such as Waterloo. 

In Waterloo Bridge London possesses an essay in monumental design 
which can easily hold its own amongst the bridges of the world, great in its 
simplicity and strength, and appropriately so, for in its lines are expressed 
unconsciously the stern resolve and determination which one hundred years 
ago overthrew the world-ambition of Napoleon ; it was, in reality, though 
not intentionally, England’s great War Memorial. As a matter of actual 
fact, however, the bridge was built by a private company incorporated as the 
‘Strand Bridge Company,’ and the name was changed during the progress 
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From a contemporary engraving 


of the work by Act of Parliament in 1816, in the following memorable 
words : ‘ Whereas the said bridge, when completed, will be a work of great 
stability and magnificence, and such works are adapted to transmit to posterity 
the remembrance of great and glorious achievements, and whereas the 
company of proprietors are desirous that a designation shall be given to the 
said bridge which shall be a lasting record of the brilliant and decisive victory 
[Waterloo] achieved by His Majesty’s forces, in conjunction with those of 
his allies, on the 18 day of June, 1815......’ authority was given 
for the name to be changed to Waterloo; and it was opened on the 
anniversary of the battle, June 18, 1817, as recorded in the Gentlemen’s 
Magazine of the day. ‘In the forenoon,’ we read, ‘a detachment of the 
Horse Guards posted themselves on the bridge, and about three o’clock a 
discharge of two hundred and two guns, in commemoration of the number 
of cannon taken from the enemy, announced the arrival of the Prince Regent, 
and other illustrious personages, who came in barges from the Earl of 
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From a contemporary colour-print 


Liverpool’s at Whitehall. The Royal party passed through the centre arch, 
and landed on the Surrey side, where the procession formed. It was headed 
by the Prince Regent, with the Duke of York on his right, and the Duke of 
Wellington on his left, in the uniform of field-marshals ; followed by a 
train of noblemen, gentlemen, ministers, and members of the Houses of 
Parliament. On reaching the Middlesex side of the bridge the company 
re-embarked, and returned to Whitehall. Every spot commanding a view 
of the bridge was crowded with spectators.’ 

When we look upon the firm yet subtle outline of the Sicilian Doric 
columns, and the strength, and apparent lightness, of the airy sweep of 
the arches, we must acknowledge that not inappropriately did the designer 
clothe the bridge with the archaic Greek spirit, for in its almost perfect union 
of beauty and utility, and economy of design, it reflects those characteristics 
which we have learnt to be the most significant in our inheritance of Hellenic 
tradition. It was the opinion of Canova that this was the finest bridge in 
Europe ; one, he added, alone worth coming from Rome to London to see. 
It surpasses the bridges of the Seine both in scale and in composition, the 
only one at all resembling it being Perronet’s Pont de la Concorde, built 
1786-91, (page 126), which has single Doric half columns between the arches 
with a modillioned cornice ; but the effect of the columns here is somewhat 
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From a contemporary engraving 


clumsy, and the arches are much shallower, butting into the sides of the 
columns, which produces an unsatisfactory effect. One must, of course, 
admit that with the exception of Waterloo Bridge, the London bridges are 
much inferior to those of Paris. Apart, however, from the fact that the 
Thames is much wider than the Seine, one most essential difference is that 
in Paris the Seine is not a dividing line between two utterly different shores 
as the Thames isat London. The vista at one end of the Pont dela Concorde, 
for example, is as satisfying on one side as the other—one grand sweep from 
the Madeleine to the Chambre des Députés ; the London bridges, however, 
do not connect two shores whose rival banks echo with civic grandeur, but 
are links connecting the more organised seats of government and business 
with a congested area totally distinct in character, and of course have the 
important function of connecting the great north and south highways through 
London. One cannot help remarking how much more the Thames at this 
part might be made to contribute to the amenities of the city ; and how with 
a little imagination one might conceive the expansion of the ‘ City’ into 
the Southern shore, the factories and warehouses being encouraged to settle 
under more efficient surroundings away from the heart of the Metropolis, 
possibly Tilbury-wards—the new Ostia of the Northern Tiber. Waterloo 
Bridge of course has its own problem to-day: the daily congestion which 
occurs at the junction of Wellington Street and the Strand due to the cross 
currents of east and west-bound traffic with the cavalcade of carts and lorries 
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bound for Covent Garden Market shows one of the weak spots of London’s 
transport organisation. If Covent Garden Market could be removed to 
the south side of the river, or at any rate a market established there for goods 
coming from the southern areas, this congestion would be greatly alleviated. 
If the case for the retention of Covent Garden in its present inconvenient 
site cannot be proved, then a site on the southern side, conveniently adjacent 
to a station, say London Bridge, or possibly the New Charing Cross Station, 
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THE PONT DE LA CONCORDE, PARIS 
Fean Rodolphe Perronet, Architect 


would be a solution of the problem, whilst Inigo Jones’ Piazza might be 
restored to its original purpose, which would then be a welcome “ lung’ in 
a congested area. Asan immediate relief for traffic, and as a civic improve- 
ment, the whole approach road might be set back to the line of Lancaster 
Place, as far as the Strand ; and a scheme evolved for the continuation 
of Somerset House from Wellington Street to the Strand. 


The question as to who actually designed Waterloo Bridge has given rise 
to certain conjectures. The recorded facts are that John Rennie (1761-1821), 
who was undoubtedly a great engineer, was applied to for designs. The 
son of a farmer in Haddingtonshire, Scotland, he started life as a schoolmaster, 
then as a mechanic worked for some time under James Watt, eventually 
constructing a flour works on the Thames, destroyed soon after in 1791. 
The extent of his activities included the stone bridges of Kelso, Musselburgh, 
and Stoneleigh in Warwickshire, the Grand Western, Aberdeen, Kennet, 
and Avon Canals, the drainage of the fens at Witham in Lincolnshire, the 
London Docks, and the East and West India Docks at Blackwall ; docks 
at Hull, Liverpool, Dublin, Greenock, and Leith ; and the famous Break- 
water at Plymouth ; and in London, Waterloo and Southwark Bridges, 
and finally London Bridge, executed by his son, Sir John Rennie, from his 
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designs after his death in 1821. It has been said that Rennie got his designs 
from a broken-down architect in the Temple ; and we also find that a Mr. 
Ralph Dodd, who had projected a bridge at Vauxhall, and another at that part 
of the Thames, claimed the design as his own. As against these conjectures, 
however, there is really nothing very improbable or inconsistent in assuming 
that the credit of the design both esthetically and structurally is due to Rennie. 
The motive had been used before by Robert Mylne in old Blackfriars 
Bridge, and the whole design of Waterloo Bridge seems so wedded to its 
structure, as to be the work of one mind, however aided or inspired. 
Referring to old Blackfriars Bridge (page 126), it is interesting to note 
that when after great discussion the City Fathers determined to proceed 
with the scheme in 1759, it was put up for open competition, in which the 
design of Robert Mylne, then an unknown young architect of twenty-six 
years of age, was selected, Smeaton being amongst those rejected. Mylne 
produced a design of singular beauty and originality, for a bridge of nine 
elliptical arches, the centre one being one hundred feet wide, the others on 
each side decreasing towards the end arches, which were seventy feet wide’; 
and the whole bridge itself was one continuous cambered arch. Double 
Tonic columns projected from every plier, supporting projecting entablatures, 
and in this respect Blackfriars was undoubtedly the prototype of Waterloo, 
which also has nine semi-elliptical arches, though of equal span. A war of 
wits was engaged on the merit of Mylne’s design, no less a protagonist than 
Dr. Johnson vigorously attempting to prove the evils of elliptical arches, 
as against semi-circular. Mylne’s design was, however, carried out, and it 
lasted for about a century, when the present utilitarian design was erected. 
The cambered roadway of his bridge was afterwards made level—in 1 840— 
as it had been found dangerous for horse traffic. A comparison with 
Rennie’s other engineering works must undoubtedly have weight when 
considering whether the manifestation of architectural abilities of such a 
high order as those evidenced in Waterloo Bridge were unprecedented. 
London Bridge, completed by his son, certainly does not show such 
imaginative qualities, though a sound and well-proportioned design, 
conforming to a more economical programme. In Stoneleigh Bridge, 
Warwickshire, we have a well-proportioned little structure (page 125), the 
jointing of the masonry in which strikin gly anticipates that of Waterloo Bridge; 
and the whole design is scholarly. We also find a similar quality of austere 
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strength in the Main Gate of the Royal Victualling Yard at Stonehouse, 
Plymouth, which was designed by Sir John Rennie the younger ; the Doric 
Order and modillioned entablature are very much akin to that of Waterloo 
Bridge, and the inference of tradition passing from father to son is permissible. 

The accuracy of the work is as remarkable as its beauty : in building the 
arches, the stones were rammed together with great force, so that when the 
centres were removed not one of them sunk more than an inch and a half. 
The foundations were laid in coffer-dams into the ground, which was found 
to consist mainly of a stratum of gravel over a stratum of clay. Piles of beech 
and elm, twenty feet long and twelve thick, were driven in three concentric 
rows, the whole being then strengthened by masonry. ‘The piers and entire 
superstructure were built of blocks of Cornish granite. On the Surrey side 
thirty-nine semi-circular brick arches, each of sixteen feet span, and sixteen 
on the Strand side, raise the approach roads to the level of the bridge, seventy 
feet in width. 

‘ The traveller,’ wrote a French engineer describing this bridge, ‘ on 
beholding this superb monument, will suppose that some great prince wished, 
by many years of labour, to consecrate for ever the glory of his life by this 
inspiring structure; but if tradition instruct the traveller that six years 
sufficed for undertaking and finishing this work, if he learns that an association 
of a number of private individuals was rich enough to defray the expense of 
this colossal monument, worthy of Sesostris and the Czsars, he will admire 
still more the nation in which similar undertakings could be the fruit of the 
efforts of a few obscure individuals, lost in the crowd of industrious citizens’. 

Our traveller, however, if we may continue the allegory, would reflect 
with more astonishment on the next neighbour of this monumental work— 
a truly hideous sight:—the Charing Cross Railway Bridge, which supports 
itself on unwieldy cylinders of iron, with a red brick pier curiously placed 
in mid-stream to prevent its collapse,—not only an incongruous blot on the 
river, but for some time since found deficient in full structural strength for 
railway traffic. The whole conception seems to have been a makeshift 
expedient : no level-headed town planning scheme would ever approve of 
a great railway terminus debouching on to a narrow thoroughfare such as the 
Strand at the point selected, its presence being masked by a hotel in singularly 
florid Victorian taste. The whole question of a projected roadway of course 
involves a multitude of problems ; it does not logically follow that because 
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a bad railway bridge should be pulled down that a new roadway should be 
built in the same position ; and the relative merits of the low and high level 
solutions should be carefully considered. At the present time, when such 
schemes have been suggested as those of widening Waterloo Bridge (which 
would be a blunder in every sense of the word, architecturally and 
structurally ;) of re-building Lambeth Bridge (which, as has been observed, 
leads from nowhere to nowhere,) and of building an unwanted bridge between 
Southwark and Blackfriars, surely those necessary connections at vital points 
of traffic, such as have been brought forward in the proposed new Charing 
Cross Bridge and the scheme for another bridge at the opposite corner of 
Aldwych, should receive the consideration of all those interested in, and 
responsible for, the development of our great city. But these proposals 
must now emerge from the state of tentative sketches to the broader light 
of practical politics ; nor should the magnitude of the difficulties anticipated 
(and generally greatly exaggerated), or of the interests which may be found 
to oppose, deflect the decision of those in authority from the initiation 
of a legitimate scheme which will be a lost benefit to posterity and in- 
cidently reduce the present burden of unemployment. This is not to 
assume that such undertakings should not be viewed as business propo- 
sitions; indeed, it is certain that viewed in this light only they would 
return many times the capital expended, in the relief of traffic congestion 
no less than in the resulting development of another shore. 

In Whitehall a monument stands nobly expressive of the Great Silence. 
We await the realisation of a great processional highway which shall symbolise 
as with one articulate voice the sacrifice, the conflict and the achievements 
not only of a Nation, but of an Empire, at the same time marking a great stride 
forward in the civic improvement of the heart of that Empire ; and, whatever 
form it may ultimately take, the example set by our ancestors one hundred 
years ago is an inspiring one in this task of noble perpetuation. 
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THE EXCAVATOR AND THE MUSEUM 
By CLENNELL WILKINSON 


OW that archeology is a favourite topic with news editors, and 
excavators have become heroes of romance in the public mind, 
it is not untimely to enquire what is (or what ought to be) the 
attitude of architects and architectural societies towards these 

activities in the Valley of the Nile. The object of the following remarks, by 

one who can pretend to no technical knowledge either of archeology or 
architecture, is to suggest, very humbly, an attitude of caution. Benevolent 
neutrality will not do. These excavators want watching. 


I have seen no complete list of the persons who made up that perspiring 
but distinguished congregation who sat silently upon rows of wooden chairs 
in the ante-chamber of Tutankhamen’s tomb, while Mr. Howard Carter 
removed the stones that blocked the entrance to the sepulchral hall where 
the dead Pharaoh lay. But it is probably a pretty safe guess to say that there 
was no architect among them. ‘There were experts in Egyptian art, scholars 
who can read hieroglyphics as easily as modern script, historians anxious to 
discover new facts about the obscure monarch buried within, representatives 
of the Egyptian Government, but not, I fancy—unless by an accident— 
anybody who was mainly interested in the ancient Egyptians from the 
architectural point of view. 


The heads of the Egyptian Department of Antiquities have always been 
gentlemen chiefly preoccupied with papyri. In Egypt before the war, 
there was, I think, only one among all the excavators busy with pick and 
shovel from Cairo to Assouan whose main interest lay in Egyptian archi- 
tecture rather than in the details of tomb furniture and the accumulation of 
historical facts. That one, I need hardly say, was Mr. Somers Clark. It 
may be argued, in the case of the Tutankhamen discovery, that one does not 
expect to find important architectural features in the interior of a tomb. It 
may be so. It may even be that a committee of the R.I.B.A. would have 
endorsed the decision to remove the great wooden sepulchre piecemeal from 
the tomb in order to get at the mummy inside. I say it may be so. But 
when it comes to digging up the sites of ancient temples and cities, then it 
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is surely time that the architect had a say. There was Mr. Somers Clark, 
who was a host in himself ; but even Mr. Somers Clark could not be in two 
places at the same time, and it was freely alleged in those pre-war days that 
the average excavator would never hesitate to remove a wall or dig through 
a foundation if he thought there was any hope of finding papyri, urns or 
statuettes underneath. 

Apparently there has been no improvement in this respect since the war. 
Mr. Engelbach, the present Inspector of Antiquities in Upper Egypt, has 
just published a very interesting little book’, in which he enquires into the 
methods of ancient Egyptian builders, with special reference to obelisks. He 
traces the history of the obelisk from the ancient quarries at Assouan to the 
pedestal in the temple court—or on the Thames Embankment. The 
surprising fact emerges that no excavation has ever been done at the Assouan 
quarries, except Mr. Engelbach’s own operations, for which he was allotted 
by the Egyptian Government the princely sum of seventy-six pounds. He 
estimates that for five hundred pounds ‘a really comprehensive study of 
quarrying ’ could be made which would add enormously to our knowledge 
of the methods employed by Egyptian builders. This question of how these 
mighty builders went to work is of surpassing interest, not only to architects 
but to the ordinary man in the street, who—unless he happens to be an 
undertaker by profession—is apt to become a little bored by the interminable 
catalogue of their funeral arrangements. Why, then, have the excavators 
never gone near the quarries? Mr. Engelbach supplies the explanation : 
‘ They (the quarries) are not likely to afford good museum-pieces.’ 

But to do the excavators justice, they have never pretended to be much 
concerned with architecture or building. ‘That is not the object of their 
quest. If it were, they would not confine their attention entirely to Upper 
Egypt and Nubia. I desire to speak of the Ancient Egyptians with all 
proper respect. We are assured, that, in their private lives, they were a 
gay, childlike race, amiable and feckless like the Egyptians of to-day. But 
it will hardly be denied that their architecture has something barbarous and 
brutal about it. Its very size appals. Not for nothing has the Gizeh 
Sphinx earned the name by which the natives know it to-day—‘ Father of 
Fear.’ The object of these jackal-headed goddesses, these towering pyramids, 
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casting dark shadows across the sunlit fields, is to terrify. It is architecture 
alien to the Western mind. It is the architecture of black men. But there 
is worse than that. What is to be said for columns of which the thinnest 
point is at the base—columns that bulge in the middle like badly stuffed 
bolsters? Entasis? Not a bit of it. The Ancient Egyptians had no 
appreciation of such subtleties as this. Mr. Engelbach, I notice, detects 
entasis in the lines of one single obelisk among the many that exist, but the 
surfaces of obelisks were so roughly and unevenly worked that this may very 
well have been due to mere accident. 

The attraction for an archeologist in an Ancient Egyptian building is 
really its age. He approaches a building, like Ko-ko in the Mikado, with 
the anxious enquiry, ‘Do you think that you are elderly enough?’ Two 
thousand years appears to be about his limit. Anything younger than that 
is regarded as vulgarly modern. Thus the temple of Philae—probably the 
most beautiful monument in Egypt—because it belongs to a later date was 
remorselessly consigned to the Nile floods in pursuance of an irrigation 
scheme. It is an attitude of mind which found perhaps its sublimest ex- 
pression in the celebrated report of the ecclesiastical Commission which 
advised the pulling down of Wren’s City churches. The Commission argued 
that no churches of ‘ great architectural merit ’ were among the condemned, 
since they had all been built after the Fire of London. That is a point of 
view that may be intelligible in an archeologist, but it can hardly be expected 
to appeal to artists or architects. 

No ; if architects wish to interest themselves in Egyptian excavation, let 
them turn their attention to the absurdly neglected field of Alexandria. 
Here lies buried Alexander the Great. I have never yet understood why he 
should be considered less of a ‘ draw’ than the shadowy personages of the 
Xviil, dynasty, identical in personal appearance and almost identical 
—if we may believe their inscriptions—in the monotonous glory of their 
reigns. In Alexandria it is impossible to pull down an old house or sink 
foundations for a new one without finding Roman cisterns and other remains. 
Handsome old capitals lie about casually in people’s back-yards. A year or 
two before the War the Khedive’s gardener discovered a whole cache of 
beautiful terracottas and other objects of Greco-Roman art under some 
flower-beds in the Palace grounds, Excavators never go there. There is 
the difficulty, of course, that the modern city stands, more or less, on the 
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ancient site; but in every eastern city there are many open places—and 
those the most likely places, since they often represent the position of forgotten 
buildings—where the excavator can dig. In Alexandria there are several 
such. 

Outside Alexandria, near Aboukir Bay, is the site of the luxurious Romen 
holiday-resort, Canopus, which the historian, Freydmann, has so well 
described. At one point a few yards of Rss pavement lie exposed. In 
Europe such a discovery would be roofed over and carefully protected ; but 
there it is at the mercy of every souvenir-hunting tourist. However, no 
one goes. The boycott of Greco-Roman Egypt, by archeologists and 
tourist agencies alike, takes every visitor direct to Cairo from his ship. Before 
the war an annual appeal used to be made in the Times for funds to excavate 
this site. Nothing happened. The place was too ludicrously new. All 
the way from Alexandria to Aboukir along the beach you may see pipe-lines 
projecting from the cliffs, which I was told must have belonged to Roman 
villas. Bathing from that,coast, in the tideless Mediterranean, you may find 
yourself suddenly walking, for perhaps ten or fifteen yards, upon a surface 
as smooth as a ball-room floor. Perhaps it is only a rock of unexampled 
flatness. Perhaps. Nobody knows, or has ever tried to find out. Lastly, 
there are the extraordinarily interesting ‘ catacombs’ in Alexandria itself. 
Here you will find portrait-statues of stern-faced Romans, standing, however, 
in the conventional Egyptian attitude, with one foot advanced and hands 
clenched at the sides. Here are architectural details of the utmost interest. 
And here they will show you evidence of a further series of tombs under- 
neath, covered now by water which no one can raise the money to draw off. 

There is a theory that Alexandria may be the real home of the Corinthian 
Order, of which there are only two or three examples in Greece itself. From 
the architectural point of view that, surely, is incomparably the most important 
problem that Egyptian excavation could solve for us to-day. It would tell 
us something new about the founders of our own civilisation, our own intel- 
lectual ancestors, whose art has an intimate meaning for us, whose ways of 
thought we can admire and understand. It would be a discovery which I 
shall venture to rank before anything that they are likely to dig up in the 
Valley of the Kings. It would be inferior only in the matter of age. 


THE HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT; II 


By ARTHUR J. DAVIS 
[Concluded from the November issue] 


HE design numbered 125 combines some of the merits of the 
other two, but without their skill. The arrangement of the 
steps, inclined paths, and gardens, is right, but their design and 
architectural treatment is very much at fault. The repetition 
of the same curved lines without any straight lines to strengthen them is 
unpleasant; the steps are too wide; the recreation room is once more placed 
across the centre, projecting along the valley front of the building and cutting 
off the lateral view. ‘The small vestibule is badly lighted and the recreation 
rooms also would, I imagine, be dark and unpleasant. Another big sewer 
climax is given to the elevation, and constitutes to a general effect which 
is not altogether pleasant, and which would not make the place particularly 
tempting to myself, at any rate, as the scene of a projected holiday. 
Design No. 121 once more quite forgets the situation, and might be for 
a great public monument which is approached by majestic flights of steps. 
All this is patently unnecessary. The cost of such a building, and of its 
upkeep, would prevent this bathing establishment ever paying a dividend. 
The garden scheme is a formal and very rigid treatment of the slopes and 
steps and is no less out of character with the nature of the establishment. 
The author has also produced a great deal of architecture where architecture 
was not required, and all his heavy walls are really quite out of keeping. 
There is a very pretty lodge, which in itself would be quite attractive, looking 
down on the valley, but it is to blame for the fact that the recreation room, 
the reception room, and the reading and writing rooms have no direct light 
or very little at all. They are only lit by borrowed light. If you were in 
the country, taking a holiday or a cure, and you wished to write letters 
would it be pleasant to sit in a room of that description? I think the answer 
is obvious. ‘The same projections hide the view from the verandahs, and it 
would have been far better if they could have been on the other side where 
the view is not important. A verandah somewhat obscures the light from 
the treatment rooms; but to this I do not attach any importance, for the 
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treatment rooms do not require very much light, and the verandah would 
be an excellent place for the visitors to sit about. There is in this design 
some sort of lake, which again would be difficult to construct and to maintain ; 
it is far too monumental, and clumsy into the bargain. The jury of award 
were of opinion that the best part of the scheme consisted of the delightful 
tea pavilions which have a decidedly jolly atmosphere about them. The 
main elevation takes all that away. It presents us with a row of arches which 
suggests an academy or school, something formal and academic and, on the 
whole, quite unduly serious. 

The designs numbered 137 and 135 suffer very much from the same 
faults. They are cold, stiff and hard. No. 137 has reading rooms, and 
reception and recreation rooms once more’ without any direct view or light. 
A small building blocks the view from the road ; nobody, I am sure, would 
realise that the building was overlooking a valley ; it might be erected 
anywhere ; its sense of situation is as defective as its sense of fitness. No. 135 
contains a large reception room surrounded by porticoes with arcades on 
both sides. There is no suggestion of a stage or a platform where concerts 
could be given, or where anything pleasant could happen, and there is again 
the same severity which we have so often noted. It is visible everywhere. 

I come at last to two designs which are quite good examples of how not 


to treat this subject. The author of No. 138 has evidently designed wall © 


papers. He is evidently a man who has had a great deal of experience in 
draughtsmanship ; and yet he has produced a design which is not archi- 
tectural at all. It is complicated ; it is confused ; the author has not only 
failed to understand the programme: he does not seem to know even what 
it is about. He has spent an enormous amount of time in designing very 
elaborate terraces overlooking some lake. I do not understand what happens; 
I do not see how one reaches the level of these terraces ; and when one does 
arrive, one is confronted with a mass of irrelevancies. A great deal of trouble 
has been taken in producing some sort of queer arch which was not asked 
for in the programme and which does not mean anything. No. 147 is an 
impossible design for a building erected in the surroundings given, and it 
would have been almost as bad on the flat. We have here, in a place like 
Wales, or the North of Scotland, where there is endless beautiful scenery, 
a reception room, a reading room, a recreation room, planned inside the 
building and surrounded by groups with nothing but top lights. You 
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might be in the heart of Soho for all you know. It seems that the man who 
planned that design has been carried away by some architectural trick of 
which he is proud and which he is prepared to introduce into any design 
whatever the subject of it may be. I think both these designs show how 
necessary it is for architects and architectural students in this country to 
study architecture from a sound and logical point of view, such a one for 
instance as is adopted in our great London and Liverpool schools. The 
first duty of an architect in addressing himself to the solution of a problem 
like the one with which I have now been concerned is to forget for the moment 
that he is an architect at all. 
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ARCHITECTURE 


By A. TRYSTAN EDWARDS 


N previous articles contributed to this journal I have discussed the 
civic quality in architecture in so far as it is expressed in the relation of 
one building to another. The structures comprising a city have been 
personified ; it has been assumed that in a certain measure they are 

endowed with life and are or should be capable of taking cognisance of each 
other. If a building ignores its neighbours or assumes a false social status, 
and thus by an act of insubordination upsets the orderly scheme on which 
the beauty and formal significance of a whole city depend, I have described 
the fault in question as ‘ bad manners in architecture.’ The types of bad 
manners analysed include not only the discourtesy which a building may 
show to its neighbour but the discourtesy which it may show towards human 
beings, as when modern commercial structures ignore the scale of the human 
body and make us feel insignificant. In both cases, however, the offender 
against the social code is assumed to be not a person but a building, which 
latter, when once created, has itself become an agent. It is necessary for 
this to be clearly understood, for otherwise the judgment of the critic is likely 
to be obscured by personal considerations such as concern the characters of 
the architects who designed the offending structures. One might be tempted 
to argue that if a building is vulgar, its architect must necessarily be vulgar 
also, but while in individual cases this may be true, it is not always true, and 
I shall presently show that vulgarity in architecture may arise from certain 
false esthetic theories which have been held by practitioners of seemingly 
excellent character and exalted moral aims. It is noteworthy that many of 
those who have embraced the doctrines in question have sufficient grace 
to condemn the resultant ill effects on architecture when these have become 
flagrant, but remain utterly oblivious of the fact that they themselves 
have been a part cause of the vulgarity which now disgusts them. It is a 


common illusion that by condemning a thing one disclaims responsibility 4 


for it. A familiar example of this error is to be found in the attitude of those 
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pietists (now happily almost extinct) who lament the consequences of excessive 
alcoholism while at the same time they do their utmost to ban the cultural 
influences which would be most likely to serve as a counter-attraction to 
alcohol. Recently an ‘art critic ’ wrote a eulogistic article on Regent 
Street in which, after castigating the authorities who brought about the 
destruction of Nash’s masterpiece, he proceeds to affirm that the trouble was 
entirely due to our neglect of the good old principle of good building, building 
with economy, reasonableness, durability, utility and so on. But alas, this 
is only a half-truth, and the propagation of the idea that architecture is just 
good building was one of the principle causes of the fall of old Regent Street. 
The new buildings of Regent Street have economy and durability, and as 
far as construction and craftsmanship are concerned they are excellently 
built, so it is obvious that an insistence on good building does not lead to 
good manners in architecture at all. A most execrable building can be 
thoroughly well built. The point is that, in the form in which it is presented 
to us, it ought not to have been built at all. 


There are five main schools of opinion which in their various ways are the 
cause of bad vulgarity in architecture. In the first place, there are the 
people whom I venture to call ‘ the materialists.’ ‘These materialists will 
perhaps feel deeply insulted at bein g so described, for they consider themselves 
to be intensely spiritual. They hold the belief that good architecture 
depends on ‘ the human touch, the spirit of the craftsman,’ and they are 
never tired of telling us ‘ Get in touch with the materials, abandon the idea 
that architecture is an affair of tee-squares and drawing-boards.’ Their 
precepts remind one of Mr. Squeers’ ‘ w-I-N-D-E-R, winder, go and clean 
it.” These modern educationalists would assure us that all will be well if 
only we rub our noses deep enough in the materials. Scarcely one of us in 
his student days has not been asked to write essays on ‘ The influence of 
materials on architectural style.’ How is it that people are not invited to 
discourse on ‘ The influence of materials on the design of dress’? The 
reason is, of course, that people know too much about dress to suppose that 
the design of dress, that is to say the general style, shape and cut of a costume, 
can be determined by the materials used. When a material is so intractable 
that it shows signs of influencing a style, it is a high time to choose a different 
material, more pliable, which the artist can freely adopt to his own purposes. 
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It will nearly always be found that the architects who have concentrated their — 
attention upon materials are the worst offenders against all the major canons — 
of taste in building, the canons which determine the proper character of a 
building and its relation to its neighbours. Of course, consideration of @ 
practical expediency will make it necessary for an architect to become — 
acquainted with the properties of the materials he proposes to use, but this — 
is merely an elementary precaution, and does not constitute even a minor — 
article of the philosophy of architecture proper any more than an injunction 
to use a serviceable pen may be held to rank as a literary principle. The ® 
‘materialists’ have as their spiritual father William Morris, who in reacting — 
from the industrialism of his age announced the theory that the mechanical ~ 
efficiency of the machine cut or moulded form was necessarily inferior to — 
anything produced by ‘the craftsman’s touch.’ This doctrine has — 
been a prolific source of bad manners in architecture. The costly vul- | 
garity of so many of the products of the Arts and Crafts movement — 
has never ceased to bear witness to the fallaciousness of the ‘ materialist’ — 
philosophy. This has caused great manual exertion to be employed in the — 
expression of ideas quite jejune. What is needed, however, is the most 
rapid execution (by mechanical means wherever this is possible) of artistic E 4 
projects on the conception of which long and profound intellectual labours 
have been expended. Such a preliminary study of the elements of design _ 
could rarely fail to take into account the ideal of good manners in architecture — 
and its accessories. 2 


Another fallacy which has been responsible for much bad architecture is | 
the idea that good construction is itself sufficient to establish the excellence — 
of a design. This doctrine cannot be exposed often enough, because in — 
a scientific age in which the authority of the engineer is very great, it is 
constantly being re-asserted. It will only be necessary to point out that 7 
a building of which the form has been determined by constructional necessities — 
has one inevitable artistic blemish—there is not the slightest guarantee that — 
jt will take esthetic cognisance of its neighbours. Of course, constructional — 
competence is essential, but here again any architect worthy of the name will 
naturally take steps to secure that his buildings will be stable. If a man 
weighs fifteen stone he must not walk over a slender plank, but the appreciation — 
of this fact will never make a man an artist. 3 
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Akin to the constructional mania is the idea that the object of building 
is to express its purpose completely and truthfully. Hence the ugliness of 
innumerable houses where the elevations have just ‘ grown out of’ the plans. 
This false standard is a third cause of vulgarity, for like the criterion of crafts- 
manship and of construction it does not concern itself with the relationship 
of buildings to each other. The fatal doctrine of the priority of the plan, 
the determining influence of the plan, has had the most injurious effects upon 
the architectural work of a whole generation of students. It has been a 
corroding influence in our towns and has helped to disfigure the countryside 
of England. ‘Only make the plan right and the elevations must then 
adapt themselves thereto’ is the fatal advice. But procedure based upon 
a catholic view of the purpose of architecture would lay it down that, while 
the elevations must in several most important respects be determined by the 
plan, the plan itself on occasion must make concessions to the elevation. 
Moreover, the elevation must make concessions to neighbouring elevations, 
and the plan, where it is aligned upon an urban frontage, must in its main 
outline make concessions to neighbouring plans. In social life it is obvious 
that good manners consist in expressing certain things, but they are also 
dependent upon the concealment of other things; and a policy of expression 
alone, making this the dominant impulse of human conduct, would soon 
make a man a social outlaw. 


The fourth cause of vulgarity in architecture is the doctrine that a building 
should proclaim the personality of its designer. Now, it is clear that if 
this condition is fulfilled, buildings could only harmonise with each other 
if the personalities of their designers also harmonised. Such a state of things 
would indeed represent a Utopian society ! Unfortunately if we must wait 
for such a consummation as that, civic architecture would have to be postponed 
to the crack of doom. The difficulty is immediately resolved when it is 
recognised that architecture is not a personal matter at all, that the character 
of a building must not be determined by the temperament of its architect but 
by the requirements of its occupants, by the formal principles of composition 
and by the civic ideal itself which must embrace a concept of every individual 
architectural unit. To revert once more to a simple comparison from dress, 
would not any man be offended rather than pleased if a friend on greeting 
him were to remark, ‘ Ah, I see your overcoat was designed by Mr, So and So,’ 
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mentioning a well-known costumier, or ‘ Your boots show the marked 
individuality of form which declare them to have been conceived by Mr. 
So and So’? A well-cut overcoat and a properly made boot do not draw 
attention to themselves at all, and similarly if architecture is ever to attain 
to a mature development comparable to that of dress, a well-designed house 
will not draw attention to itself either. In the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
century, when urban architecture reached its climax in this country, whole 
streets of houses were so harmonious in style that it would have been 
extremely difficult to pick out the designs according to their authorship. Yet 
the chief virtues of such houses would never have been expressed at all 
if their architects had been thinking of their own personalities rather than 
of the great civic proprieties. 


The last of the five causes of vulgarity in architecture has an even more 
respectable origin than the other four. This fallacy is hoary and revered 
and is decked out with philosophic finery of the most impressive kind. It 
arises out of the conception of architecture as a Fine Art, architecture as the 
Mistress Art. But the seeking of the criteria of an art within the boundaries 
of that art will always lead to disastrous consequences, how disastrous, for 
instance, in the art of painting, must now be apparent toall. Painting is now 
almost entirely without any recognition of its social function. It serves 
neither human beauty, nor manners, nor dress, nor architecture, but is en- 
grossed in its own technical problems. Architecture, too, is apt to be 
thus engrossed in problems of planning, of construction, of materials, of 
professional procedure, and even when it considers the problem of how to 
compose an individual building as a self contained unit, it is divorced from 
the main esthetic stream which flows all round it. Architecture is not the 
source and fountain head of art, as some of its high priests afirm. No matter 
what distinguished attainments are devoted to the service of architecture they 
will not elevate this art to its fullest stature unless architecture be recognised 
to be subordinate to the art of manners, the highly socialised art which has 
always appealed to the profoundest esthetic instincts of the human race. 
In fact, a style of building founded upon this consideration alone would 
take natural precedence over all other styles, and would be the means of the 
reconciliation of the historic forms of architecture within the orbit of a single 
civic concept. 
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Is there not one last cause of vulgarity in building, which has not been 
included in this list—namely, the predilections of the client? Is it not 
common practice for architects to say that modern vulgarity is due to the 
commercialism of the age? I believe, however, that the accusation is unjust. 
The professional mandarins, the art critics and famous literary men who have 
undertaken to instruct the public in architecture, have themselves formulated 
the very theories that are the prime cause of nearly all the bad manners 
expressed in modern designs. If contrary doctrines, based upon an appre- 
ciation of the need for urbanity in building, are preached by architects for 
a generation, and if after that interval the newest structures still show evidence 
of a vulgar spirit, it will be time enough to blame the client. 
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@ ROMANESQUE ARCHITECTURE IN THE NEAR EAST 


DETAILED and fully illustrated account’ has appeared of an 
architectural monument of late Roman character, which has 
lately been disinterred by excavation and reconstituted on 
paper by experts. It is one of some fifteen early Jewish 

Synagogues which have now been discovered, and belongs to a class of 
architectural monument little known but highly interesting from many 
points of view. The first, or one of the first, accounts of these buildings was 
published by the late Lord Kitchener when in his early days he explored the 
Holy Land (Synagogues of Galilee ; Survey of Western Palestine: Special 
Papers, 1881). A more recent English account of Capernaum has been 
published at Glasgow (W. M. Christie: Tell-Houm, the Site of Capernaum, 
1921). The plan of the Synagogue was a squarish rectangle with columns 
dividing it into ‘ nave and aisles’ and also forming a return parallel to the 
far end ; at the side was a‘ cloister ’ court, and a detached octagonal building 
like a Baptistery occupied a position in advance of the gabled entrance front. 
Sufficient remains have been found to make the form and the details of the 
building quite sure, and it is proposed to reconstruct a part of it on the site. 

The ‘ style’ of the work is of Roman character, but anything rather than 
classic. It belongs to a great school of transitional art which may best be 
thought of as an eastern variety of Romanesque: one might rather have 
said Byzantine, but that brings up thoughts of marble and mosaic, while 
this work was in stone rather coarsely wrought. The details, however, are 
wonderfully fresh and inventive, and I should like to recommend students 
to examine the illustrations, for the sake of gaining an idea of how great are 


the possibilities of workmanship, and to break up the idea, so difficult to get — q 


rid of, that antique or ‘ classical’ art was a fixed thing. Even the thought 
of rule and finality probably only occurred to the minds of a narrow circle of 


*CAPHARNAUM ET sEs Rutnes. Par P. Gaudence Orfali, O.F.M., Docteur en Theologie. Ill.; pp. 122 


and plates. Paris: Auguste Picard. ‘Thirty francs. 
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court architects in Augustan Rome; but unfortunately the idea was set 
down in a book. 

I will make a few notes on the decorative elements, as I turn over the 
illustrations, which may suggest the inventive vitality of the work. Figs. 5 
and 6 illustrate a lintel divided into panels : one with a wreath, others having 
a central flower between two ‘acanthus’ leaves in profile, arranged thus 
)o(. Figure rr is another panelled lintel, with margins having a running 
vine pattern. Figure 26 is a moulded panel with a sunk moulding, but 
the panel itself has splays raising it to a level surface. Figures 40, 41, and 
42 illustrate an extremely pretty little frieze with a cornice above, all carved 
over in a sort of butter-print style with extraordinary gaiety. On one of 
the mouldings what was once an ‘ egg-and-tongue ’ pattern has been trans- 
lated into a pine-cone and triangle pattern of high beauty. Some of the 
friezes seem to have elaborate scroll carving ; but each ‘scroll’ is really a 
circle touching its neighbours. I have found the same management in 
Roman works in Britain. Figures 52 and 53 are from a frieze with a row of 
‘ acanthus ’ leaves in profile as before, ( ( (, rising out of a continuous row of 
leafage ; this is like wind-blown plants showing above the grass, and is 
truly lovely. Figure 67 is a lintel with lions and palm trees alternating. 
Figure 73 has an ‘ egg’ or rather pine-cone and leaf pattern, very pretty. 
Figure 84, a carved branch filling a spandril, which is quite ‘ gothic.’ 

I hope my praise of these things will not sound like advice to copy these 
results. By no means. It is the invention I admire and our problem is to 
learn how to be alive too. It would be absurd to pretend to ‘ criticise’ the 
author of this learned book ; but I may say that I find it difficult to believe 
that this Synagogue is a work ‘of the first rather than of the second or third 


century.’ 
W. R. Leruasy. 


@ REASON IN ART 


R. SANTAYANA’S Life of Reason is a well-known work. The 
first volume was published about twenty years ago, and from the in- 
troduction to this new edition’ we gather that the author’s mind stands very 


‘Tue Lire or Reason. By George Santayana. Five Volumes. Lond.: Constable & Co. Eight shillings 
per volume. 
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Critical much where it stood when his book was first published. The fourth volume 

heee@ deals with Reason in Art, and this is the one which makes the most direct 
appeal to us from an architectural point of view. Mr. Santayana is an elegant 
writer and has a very apt and pretty gift of summarising an argument in 
an epigram. Nevertheless it is difficult for a reviewer to extract a coherent 
summary of Mr. Santayana’s particular philosophic theory of art from a 
mass of dialectical refinements. There is a tendency to confusion in the 
conception of the relationships of art to fine art, utility to industry, structure 
to art, and ornament to beauty. : 

All art, he contends, is useful and practical; but the work of fine art 
is almost always an abstraction from the actual object which has many non- 
esthetic functions and values. We agree that the separation of the esthetic 
element is an artifice which is more misleading than helpful, and that the 
esthetic function of things should not be divorced from the practical and 
moral. He makes it clear that though art and reason find in nature the 
background they require, a certain amount of technical and instrumental 
labour is involved to turn an apt material into an expressive and delightful 
form. Despite this assurance we are not wholly convinced that he is not 
inclined to think of a functional art in terms of nature. His theory of art 
is essentially utilitarian, but in the sense that the arts become nobler and more 
rational as we acquire settled habits and functions. On the other hand, 
when dealing with architecture he seems inclined to accept the theory that 
certain forms were dictated by sentiment, whereas practical experience 
might prove that they were essentially a constructional evolution. 

We are in agreement with him when he says that nothing is so much 
respected by unintelligent people as elaboration and complexity, and we 
presume he is referring to the same class when he says that of all grounds 
for admiration those most readily siezed are size, elaboration, splendour of 
materials, and difficulties or cost involved. Asa community grows luxurious 
the architect’s work is admired for the evidence it furnishes of wealth and 
wilfulness ; consequently less irrational, and therefore less vulgar, is the 
wonder aroused by great bulk or difficulty in the work. 

Mr. Santayana sees in mechanism the source of beauty, though he is not 
always clear about the difference between function and imaginative function. 
We would not deny that Roman bridges and viaducts ‘gain a profound 
emotional power when we see in their monotonous arches a symbol of the 
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mightiest enterprise in history,’ but we question whether we ‘ can add more 
positive charms and clothe them with imaginative functions.’ It appears 
to us that they charm because the sense of structure is so obvious, and it 
seems possible that he makes a mistake in assuming a sense of structure in 
building as natural as the specific characteristics of certain animals he men- 
tions. He assumes that because an engineer fights with nature hand 
to hand he is less extravagant than a decorator, but experience also proves 
the contrary, that many engineers have a leaning towards the irrelevant in 
design. There is an eternal difference between a bird’s nest built by instinct, 
or (if such a thing could be imagined) a bridge built by instinct, and a bridge 
designed by the mind trained upon acquired knowledge and unable to resist 
the temptation to play with non-functional design. 

We are not entirely satisfied with Mr. Santayana’s conception of structure 
in relation to architecture. Structure by itself may, as we have seen, become 
a forced growth either through the exploiting of a particular form of con- 
struction or material, or by the reverse process through a forced and illogical 
architectural design. Mr. Santayana doubts whether Gothic construction 
was well grounded enough in utility to be a sound and permanent basis for 
beauty ; he considers that the style was unstable, that there was a straining 
after effects, and that though the given problem was scientifically carried 
out the given problem was fantastic. If we consider that this form of con- 
struction was a‘ gratuitous undertaking,’ it prepares the way for the argument 
that ‘ the structure in becoming an ornament ceased to be anything else.’ 
But if Mr. Santayana’s book does not help us much in the formation of a 
rational attitude towards beauty in plastic construction, it contains a wealth 
of fruitful suggestion and critical judgment. 

J. A. M. Hunter. 


Q THE ROMANS IN BRITAIN 


E have been favoured this year with several books concerning the 
occupation of Britain, but amongst them two stand out as of paramount 
importance. Professor Lethaby has provided an exact and detailed account’ 
of the present state of our knowledge in regard to Roman London, and in 
reading it we can realise what a difficult task he has had to face and how 


‘Lonpinium. By W. R. Lethaby. Duckworth. ‘Twelve shillings and sixpence. 
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excavations under a great modern city are fraught with difficulties of every 
kind. Theories have to be built up from minute scraps of evidence culled 
frequently from the casual accounts of excavators of the last two centuries, 
who were amazingly indifferent as to the importance of their finds. This 
book is essentially one for the serious student and not for the dear old lady 
type of archeologist who is assiduous in her attendance at the meetings of 
local societies, but who would have considerable difficulty in defining a 
Gothic arch. If anything, we may complain of the catalogue effect: the 
impression is given that the writer has been more anxious to collect all his 
scattered notes into one volume rather than to write a consecutive account 
of Roman London. One omission is extraordinary. ‘There are no plans. 
Naturally a considerable portion of the discussion centres round the roads 
and streets of the city and only those with considerable topographical know- 
ledge can hope to follow the descriptions. The illustrations, apparently the 
work of the author himself, are as far as they go excellent. We must, however, 
note a certain sameness which has been avoided in the other book mentioned 
at the head of this note. Some poor drawings of past workers have been 
inserted, and no photographs. The comparatively high price of the book 
renders these omissions the more noticeable. Professor Lethaby probably 
did not intend his book to be perused by that common species ‘the general 
reader,’ and in this respect his intention will certainly be fulfilled. 

Perhaps the most interesting chapter is that on building materials and 
methods, which contains much that should be of value to the modern 
architect and builder. It is perhaps not generally realised how expert the 
Romans were in'the matter of central heating, and that their systems of 
hypocausts and the tile flues were by no means confined to the bathing 
chambers. We do well to remember that in the matter of purely surface 
decoration Rome did not excel, and the author while noticing the mosiac 
work is justified in giving greater attention to lettering. The best illustration 
in the book is a copy of a beautiful inscription found on a tomb at Westminster 
Abbey in 1869. A chapter on ‘ The Crafts ’ contains a minute examination 
of many of the smaller articles that have been found. Lead was used so 
frequently and effectively as to suggest its extended application in modern 
craftsmanship. 

Sir Bertram Windle! shows us that it is perfectly possible to write a 


"Tue Romans in Britain. By Sir Bertram Windle. Methuen. ‘I'welve shillings and sixpence. 
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book that is both interesting and scholarly. He has so mingled archeology 
and romance that neither the schoolboy nor the learned professor would lay 
down his book in a hurry. He has such breadth of outlook that there is 
something to interest everybody. ‘This book succeeds exactly where the 
other fails : it gives a living picture of Roman life as it was in England. The 
illustrations, with many photographs, are admirable, and the publishers have 
ably co-operated in turning out a charming volume. Bare facts are every- 
where clothed in a garment of reality. The volume begins with a description 
of Britain before the occupation and ends by comparing our methods of 
colonisation in India with those of the Romans in this country. The great 
roads are dealt with from the point of view of traveller actually upon them. 
The writer need not have told us in the preface that he had personally visited 
most of the sites. We should have discovered that before many pages were 
turned. It is in dealing with the religion of the times, and the progress of 
the Church in England in those pre-Augustinian days, that Sir Bertram 
Windle excels. It is a subject which is tantilising in its uncertainty, for 
although archzologists are agreed that numbers of Christian Roman churches 
were built, actual proof of their existence is lacking. We are glad to note 
that the writer considers Bonnaventabernae, the disputed birthplace of 
St. Patrick, to have been somewhere in the Severn estuary. The fact that 
in later years Glastonbury claimed to possess the body of the saint, makes 
this all the more probable. He also notes that this area was at the time 
infested by Irish pirates, and that St. Patrick may have been carried off by 
them to the island of which he was to become patron. Is it not a logical step 
in the argument to assume that St. Patrick and others later returned to this 
neighbourhood, possibly to die? ‘That would account for undoubted 
connection which Glastonbury, somehow or other, had with the Irish saints. 
Only this year there has been discovered a Celtic bell, which probably 
belonged to St. Bridget in her cell at Beckerry by Glastonbury. Beckerry, 
meaning * Little Ireland,’ is found as the name of an island in Wexford 
harbour. The Romans in Britain is certainly a work of outstanding merit, 
both from the point of view of its lucidity and the sound learning which is 
behind it. 


R. D. Retp. 
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THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITEC ES 
NOTES FROM THE MINUTES 


Registration. On the invitation of the Council of the R.I.B.A., the Council of the 
Society has appointed representatives to resume negotiations with members of the 
R.I.BxA. Council on the subject of Registration. Conferences between the parties 
are proceeding. 

Arcuitecture. It is evident from communications which are being received 
from time to time from competent judges at home and overseas, that the standard 
set by the first issue of ARcHITECTURE in November, 1922, has been not only main- 
tained, but improved upon in subsequent issues. Developments are contemplated 
which it is anticipated will still further increase the value and interest of the Fourna/ 
to all readers, both from the literary and professional standpoint. In these 
circumstances the Council has arranged to place the distribution and sales of the 
Journal in the hands of a publisher, as the Socirry has not at present the organisation 
and machinery necessary for handling this side of the work on a sufficiently extensive 
scale to meet the requirements. 

Arbitration Tribunal]. The Council of the Socirry has appointed an Arbitration 
Committee available for references to arbitration (a) by consent out of Court and (b) 
by reference under an order of the Court, concerning matters in dispute affecting 
or connected with (a) the profession of Architecture and (b) the building and allied 
industries. 

The Committee is constituted at present as follows :—E. J. Partridge, P.s.A., F.S.1. 3 
Major E. C. P. Monson, p.p.s.a., F.R.I.B.A., F.S.ARC.; E. J. Sadgrove, p.p.s.A., 
F.R.I.B.A., F.S.ARC. 3 A. J. Taylor, v.p.s.a., F.s.aRc. (Bath) ; and John Knight, m.s.a. 
(Manchester). The Registrar of the Committee is Major W. E. Watson, F.R.1.B.A., 
Barrister-at-law. 

The persons eligible for appointment as arbitrators under the rules are (a) Fellows 
and Members of Tue Society or Arcuirtects, and (b) specially qualified persons 
appointed by the Committee. This is the first tribunal of its kind, and its purpose 
is to have ordinary differences settled speedily and economically. Its benefits are 
not restricted to members of Tue Society or Arcuirects. Rules regulating the 
procedure and the fees payable have been drawn up. 

Board of Professional Defence. Major Harry Barnes, v.?.R.1.B.a., and Major 
W. E. Watson, F.R.1.B.a., Barrister-at-law, have accepted the Council’s invitation 
to serve on the Socizty’s Board of Professional Defence. 


December 4, 1923. 


[It has been impossible to include the Proceedings for December 20 in the present issue. They will 
appear, together with those of January 17, on February 1.—Eprror.] 
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ARCHITECTURAL NOTES AND INTELLIGENCE 


R. SQUIRE’S Song of the Bishop of London, which has by now 
become famous, received a timely confirmation in a letter 
written to the press by the Agent General for Tasmania, and 
asking for an opportunity to re-erect such Wren Churches as would 
be pulled down in Australia, Tasmania or New Zealand. 


% 


HE death is announced of M. K. P. C. de Bazel, the distinguished Dutch 
architect, some of whose work was critically discussed in ArcurTecTuRE for 
December, 1922. M. de Bazel’s death followed that of his friend, M. de Klerk, at 
a very short interval ; indeed it was on his way to the funeral of the latter that M. de 
Bazel suddenly collapsed. 
& 


HE Mosaics recently completed by Boris Anrep for the Blake Room at the 

Tate Gallery are (perhaps because they form a part of the floor instead of being 
displayed on the walls) scarcely receiving the attention they deserve. These 
fascinating works are among the most successful attempts that have been carried out 
recently to harmonise the decoration of our public galleries with the pictures or 
other objects exhibited in them. Those who have privately subscribed to the cost 
of materials are to be congratulated for their spirited action ; and so should the 
artist himself who, we understand, has done his work without payment. 


& 


et fifth quarterly Dinner of The Architecture Club was held at the 
Hotel Cecil, on November 22, when both Mr. Edmund Gosse and Mr. Paul 
Waterhouse spoke of the efforts being made by the Club to save our important 
historical monuments and notably the London City Churches from demolition. Mr. 
Gosse spoke learnedly and sensitively of the French Cathedrals ; Lord Riddell’s 
address contained some useful criticism and advice ; one of his main points was 
perhaps best described in the News of the World of the following Sunday :— 

Much surprise was caused by a statement concerning the two chief buildings in Liverpool—the 
huge Cathedral, still unfinished, which when completed will be the biggest in England, and St. 
George’s Hall. The Cathedral was designed by a young man of twenty-one, and St. George’s 
Hall by a young man of twenty-three, who unfortunately died before he was thirty. Happily, 
Mr. Scott, the designer of the Cathedral, is still busy superintending its completion. 
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T last a Director of Traffic Services has been appointed by the Home Secretary. 
A Superintendent Bassom of the Public Carriage Department, New Scotland 
Yard, has been selected for this important appointment on the recommendation of 
the Commissioner of Police for the Metropolis. Superintendent Bassom has for 
some time been Traflic Advisor to the Metropolitan Police ; and it is to be hoped 
that the new authority will soon be able to effect at least some of those improvements 
that have long been required. The Traffic Bill which was to have been introduced 
into the House of Commons last autumn, will, it is anticipated, be one of the first 
new measures to be promulgated by the new Traffic Director. 


bd 
6 Ea first premium of £1,000 for a design for a new Art Gallery at Hull has 


been awarded by the Assessor, Mr. John W. Simpson, to Messrs. S. N. Cooke — 


and E. C. Davies, of Montague Street, London. The total number of designs sent 
in was seventy-nine. In this competition, as in several recently held, it must be a 


‘matter for regret that no proper arrangement exists whereby at least a few of the best 


designs could be properly exhibited in London. We may note that the Manchester 
City Art Gallery is showing a very praiseworthy initiative in exhibiting the com- 


petitive designs sent in for the Masonic Temple in Bridge Street (which is to be 


erected from the plans of Messrs. Thomas Worthington & Sons), and the D.I.C. 
House in Cross Street (the winning design for which came from Messrs. J. G. 
Prestwich & Sons). 

& 


ae British Drama League, which has been entrusted with the organisation of 
a Theatrical Art Section at the British Empire Exhibition, is holding a 
competition in conjunction with Couniry Life for a design for an imaginary National 
Theatre. Prizes to the value of £400 are offered, the first prize of £250 having been 
presented by Mr. James K. Hackett. In order to increase the practical value of 
the designs an actual site has been selected, despite the fact that the possibility of a 
National Theatre is somewhat remote. The site chosen is the area known as Park 
Square at the northern end of Portland Place. The Jury of Award consists of Mr. 
J. Alfred Gotch, Sir Edwin Lutyens, Sir Lawrence Weaver, Professor C. H. Reilly, 
Professor Hubert Worthington, Mr. Harley Granville-Barker, and Mr. Albert D. 
Rutherston. The winning design with a selection of the others will be on view at 
the Empire Exhibition at the close of the competition, which is open to any architect 
of British parentage whether resident in England or in the Dominions. The sending- 
in date for the designs is April 26, 1924. Full particulars of the competition were 
published in Country Life for December 8 and 15, 1923. The Proprietors of that 
Journal are bearing the cost of making a complete large scale model of the winning 
design, which will be exhibited together with the drawings at Wembley. 


THE SPIRIT OF BUILDING 


FROM THE FIRST ANNIVERSARY 


XVI So when Amphion did the lute command, 
Which the God gave him, with his gentle hand, 
The rougher stones, unto his measures hewed, 
Danced up in order from the quarries rude ; 
This took a lower, that a higher place, 
And as the treble altered, or the base ; 
No note he struck, but a new story laid, 
And the great work ascended while he played. 


The listening structures he with wonder eyed, 

And still new stops to various time applied ; 

Now through the strings a martial rage he throws, 
And joining, straight the Theban tower arose ; 
Then as he strokes them with a touch more sweet, 
The flocking marbles in a palace meet ; 

But for he most the graver notes did try, 
Therefore the temples reared their columns high : 
Thus, ere he ceased, his sacred lute creates 

The harmonious city of the seven gates. 


ANDREW MARVELL 
1621-1678 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


HE name of Regent Street has occurred pretty frequently in 

these pages ever since the inception of ARCHITECTURE. Time 

and again our contributors have felt irresistibly moved to round 

off some statement, or sharpen some criticism, with an allusion 
to this ill-fated masterpiece. We ask our readers to bear us no malice for 
this very natural propensity : ex revanche we promise them that for the next 
twelve months it shall be ruthlessly controlled. For twelve months the name 
of the noblest street in England shall not pass our lips lest its reiteration 
become one of those habits that are none the less irritating for being com- 
pletely harmless. But this heroic sacrifice could not be made without a 
suitable compensation ; on the eve of such a period of abstinence a little 
indulgence must be granted to the most determined renunciant. Conse- 
quently none of our contributors this month will be found to speak of anything 
else, to think of anything else. Conscious of the restraint which this journal 
is about to impose upon itself they are making the last sweet hour of liberty, 
decreed six months ago and announced in our last issue, an hour of utter 
and shameless licence. 

& 


|i is an august subject, this street which is now putting on another face— 
a haughtier one, and one of greater coarseness of fibre and irregularity 
of outline—and which in a little while only the most familiar and the most 
highly trained eye would be able to recognise were it not for its famous 
Quadrant. The success of our special Wren Bi-centenary issue last year 
encouraged us to plan a similar issue for the month of February in each year, 
and though we would have liked to turn this time to the work of the present 
day there was the claim of this crumbling masterpiece continually present in 
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Editorial our ears. That Regent Street is a masterpiece it has now become impossible 


Selaseat L anyone to doubt. ‘T’he reasons why it is a masterpiece, and the reasons 


why it has so long remained unacknowledged and unsung, it is for the various 
writers in this issue to examine in detail together with some of the numerous — 
other questions that must present themselves in the present connection. 

We shall now therefore only point to two achievements that alone entitle it e 
to rank supreme among works of architecture. First, there is that rare and _ 
marvellous achievement of unity. ‘ Nash’s problem was a simple one,’ ~ 
declares a recent issue of an architectural paper: ‘to design a series of — 
buildings of low elevation.’ But few men in their senses would assert that - 
the simplest problems are the easiest. The discovery of gravitation was a 
simple one which Sir Isaac Newton could comfortably have made without so — 
much as troubling to go out into his orchard to see the apples fall, but it is 
one of considerable magnitude in the history of human thought compared _ 
with the latest invention for making hair grow on bald heads, which for all — 
we know may have taken its begetter years of toil and anxiety to bring to — 
birth, and required an interminable series of elaborate experiments. That — 
the production of a work of art of matchless unity should be a simple one is, 
to use mathematical language, not an equation but an identity. The other 
achievement is a victory of Form over MATTER. ‘Those who believe in S| 
the supremacy of the second of these over the first have no doubt an excellent 4 


case ; their doctrine has been preached since time immemorial and continues a 
to be preached to-day with fervour and effect. It is a doctrine whose most — 
summary expression can be found, not in the work of Karl Marx or Ruskin, 
but in the mot’of the American doughboy who had an uncle whose gold - 
bath was richly and ingeniously finished with a large diamond plug. Those 

who admire nothing so much as wealth publicly displayed cannot have been 
hugely attracted by the old Regent Street, for though the wealth itself was 
doubtless there, accumulating in that row of shops which used to be the @ 
envy and the admiration of the world’s luxury trade, it was not worn upon 
the sleeve: it was not flung ostentatiously in the face of the passer-by. 
No one who has reflected upon the essential characteristics of the British - 3 
genius, and brought to that reflection the aid afforded by the testimony of 
great men at home and abroad, can doubt for a moment that in this quiet 
demeanour, in this reticence, in this unequalled and world-reputed self- — : 


control which may be found in the lives of our great soldiers and legislators 
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(‘ unacknowledged’ or not), lies one of the finest contributions which England 
has made to the raising-up of a great European civilization. 


& 


LL that is going. he unity has been shattered into a hundred separate 

entities ; the Form that had conquered a recalcitrant Material a hundred 
years ago, and made a perfect work of art out of a substance of no intrinsic 
value whatever, is now cast once more into the age-long bondage. Twice is 
the clock put back: twice have we suffered a relapse towards the limbo of 
barbarism from whence we have so laboriously emerged. Amidst all this 
confusion and degradation there are two points of light : one is upon closer 
examination found to consist of the discernment and the energy exhibited 
by Mr. John Murray, the architect to the Office of Woods and Forests, in his 
unceasing endeavour to minimise the effects of a selfish and short-sighted 
policy, and to preserve for us as much of the old beauty and dignity as can 
possibly be saved at the present day by men of faith and good-will. The 
other is the possibility—it is only a possibility, and one less susceptible of 
realisation now than a decade ago—the possibility of making something out 
of Piccadilly Circus that shall not be a lasting reproach to us, and an insult to 
a name that holds more associations of the motherland for the men of our 
colonies and commonwealths than possibly any other. At present Piccadilly 
Circus is neither a circus nor a square nor indeed anything at all but a squalid 
and indecent gash at the heart of our metropolis. Various schemes for its 
rescue from utter ignominy are here recapitulated, and a fresh one given for 
the first time which we believe to embody many of the advantages of the 
others without some of their defects. y 


8 


Qs E or two acknowledgments remain to be made. The Secretary and 
Committee of the Atheneum Club have very generously put their 
unique collection of prints of the neighbourhood at our disposal, and from it 
we are enabled to reproduce the illustrations which appear on pages 174, 
177 and 178. The charming colour-print on page 206 is from the port- 
folios of Messrs. Ellis & Smith, of Grafton Street, to whom our thanks are 
also due. 


Editorial 
Comment 
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The Office of Woods and Forests, inspired by the grandiose example of the late Mr. 
Norman Shaw (whose happy evocation of the scenes of Piranesi’s Carceri forms one of 
London’s landmarks) inculcates the latest and most significant expressional methods of 
Big Business, hitherto but imperfectly understood, alas! on this side of the Atlantic 


Drawn for Axcuitecture 4y Grace E. Rogers 
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THE AGE OF UNCERTAINTY 
By J. D. BERESFORD 


HEN George III. was nominally King; when the bold 

sweep of the Crescent was a source of perpetual admiration, 

and the County Fire Office of astonishment at the advance- 

ment of commercial enterprise ; when the bucks promenaded 
up and down London’s fine new street or condescended to take a pinch of 
snuff over the counter of some fortunate and successful tradesmen who had 
recently opened in one of those magnificent premises ; was there ever, I 
wonder, any man or woman of that crowd whose imagination tried to prick 
the future and picture what some distant generation would make of Regent 
Street? I fancy not. If there were we have no record of the prophecy. 
And yet the child of the coming age was already stirring uneasily in the 
womb of time, to be born, a queer, enigmatical, preoccupied various-minded 
child, after the turn of the century. What grounds, for instance, would a 
premature H. G. Wells have found for building his Utopia, if he had stood by 
the door of one of these new shops, about 1815 or so, frowning at the crowd 
of the idle rich ; having just come, maybe, from an interesting talk with 
Francis Place, the radical tailor of Charing Cross, and having his mind very 
full of this new socialism of the Godwin’s and their brilliant son-in-law ? 


That question is not difficult to answer, in part, because the prophets of 
anew social order were not lacking a few years later. Robert Owen was 
soon to discover what he believed to be the complete solution of all social life 
in his theory of co-operation, and many other thoughtful minds were peering 
with either eagerness or alarm at the ideal or the spectre of democracy. But 
none of them—we may say that with certainty—would have made a good 
guess at the coming change in Regent Street. Even our hypothetically 
inspired antecedent of Mr. Wells would at that time have omitted the essential 
factor. 

How, indeed, could any human mind have guessed that the great, essential 
influence which had to be taken into account was not the French Revolution, 
nor the Napoleonic Wars, nor those beginnings of the Industrial Revolution 
and the coming of the Reform Bill,—both of which latter developments 
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could have been more or less accurately deduced? All these factors, 
certainly, were to play some part in the development of the next hundred 
years or so, but how utterly different that development would have been if 
the one essential had been omitted !_ And I doubt if our logical speculator 
on Utopias would have done more than give a passing thought to the steam- 
engine of George Watts; no, nor a few years later have entered the loco- 
motive of George Stephenson as the determining influence of the nineteenth 
century in commerce, politics, foreign relations, literature and—to come 
definitely to our point at last—in architecture. For the combination of 
power and cheap steel has, in less than a hundred years, altered the face of the 
world and—I am willing to maintain it in another place—the mind of man. 

Now, personally, I have no feeling for classicism, as such. I believe in 
movement and adaptation. I look forward with eagerness to the future and 
spend no time in deploring the fading beauties of the past. There are, it is 
true, many periods of history that deeply stir my imagination and sympathy, 
and I may feel a passing regret for the lost beauties that cannot be found in 
this modern world. But I believe, before all, in the theory that a true 
expression in art or literature must be a contemporary expression ; and that 
no man can be truly called a creator unless he shapes a new thing. Art is 
not adaptation, it is a making ; and not less an act of creation because it is 
necessarily dependent for its material upon elements that already exist. 
Does this sound as if it foreshadowed a defence of the re-building of Regent 
Street ; as if I were prepared to shrug my shoulders over the loss of some- 
thing that was admirably representative of its own time but had now lost its 
meaning ?. I can! say only that that would have been my attitude if the 
Crescent were about to give place to some splendid monument of our own 
day, a monument as typical of the restless life and movement of the early 
decades of the twentieth century, as was the leisured solidity of the later 


Georgian buildings, to a society that was just coming out of silk stockings, 


breeches and ruffles under the influence of the great god of ‘ business ’ 
(commerce no longer), the new god, who alone was powerful enough to 
thrust back that spirit of democracy, spectre or ideal, for another hundred 
years. 


But the twentieth century has no worthy monuments to replace the old, 


and the reason for that vast lack is summarised in the word I sought to describe 
the life and movement of our own day ; the word, ‘ restless.’ No master-art 
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is possible for us, most certainly not in architecture, at such a time as this. Te Age of 
Never before in the history of the world has the continent of Europe been Uncertainty 
poised on so sharp an edge of uncertainty. We, the mass of the people, live 

for the day with no sense of security in the immediate future. Some of us 

cling fiercely to one belief, some to another ; but the very desperation of 

our clutch is evidence that we know that we are in constant danger of finding 
ourselves one of a forlorn party stultified by the interference of a greater fate 

of which we could have had no preknowledge. 

How, then, is it possible for us to build a new Regent Street that shall be 
a memorial of these years? If we wished, indeed, to portray the spirit of 
these days, we should have to present this prevailing mood of restless un- 
certainty. And God forbid that we should attempt that in architecture ! 
Though, indeed, in a sense, that is what is being done. The big, commercial 
buildings above the Circus seem to portray something of the feeling of 
Haussmann when he rebuilt Paris,—with those all too obvious differences 
that need not be stressed, in this place. Further down, on the east side, we 
are to have a frank piece of reactionary building with half-timber work, 
which I have been told is not altogether a sham. In short, like the others, 
the politicians, the sociologists and the rest of them, we are guessing, changing 
our tactics almost from day to day, because the only thing of which we are 
sure is Our own uncertainty. ‘This, in fact, is my reason for regretting the 
destruction of Regent Street, since I believe that we have not, and just now 
we cannot have, anything to put in its place. Whatever arguments, com- 
mercial or esthetic, we may bring against the old Crescent, we lack the one 
essential argument that we can do it better. At the best, all we can hope for 
is to make some kind of enlarged and altered copy of it, destroying an old 
memorial without substituting a new one. 

And even if we were surely entering upon an assured period of renewed 
prosperity as France was after 1870; even if we could begin to set our 
faces with confidence to the re-making of society and the coming of a stable 

- peace, I would still.say in this connection, Wait a little, wait until that spirit 
you so hopefully anticipate is actually in being, rich with the activity of 
urgent life, the spontaneous desire to make for itself a vital expression, 
though it may be only of growth, in the monuments it cannot refrain from 
erecting. For that, alone, I believe, is the spirit that can produce a ‘ master- 
art,’ as Nietzsche called it. 
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Two fine instances we have had in the past of that natural portrayal of life 
in the building of the people. The first, the Greek, was purely esthetic, 
however strongly influenced by intellectual thought. The second, the — 
Gothic, was in one sense more truly inspired inasmuch as it was far less 
conscious. And although no one would be so foolish as to suggest that we 
should wait until some such inspiration as these came to us, it is permissible 
to use the instances as a parallel, which we may find, indeed, also, in the 
Renaissance ; an architecture that did not like the Greek or the Gothic 
create a new symbol but very successfully adapted the classic to fit the needs 
and the mood of a later generation. One has no hesitation in justifying 
Wren—more particularly when one guesses from St. Dunstan’s in the East 
what he would have done if he had tried to replace the Gothic. 

In conclusion, therefore, I do not feel that in this thing I am being false to 
my own principles of suppling oneself to movement and adaptation. Archi- 
tecture has this difference from other arts that its recognition in the future is 
not dependent upon quality. Bad pictures, bad sculpture (sometimes !) 
bad books will perish because no one wants them. Bad architecture remains 
if it is well-built, however badly it may be designed. So it seems to me a 
pity that we should destroy a work that means something, and replace it by 
something that means nothing, leaving behind us a monument of our present 
futility in the face of the unknown and unreckonable future that awaits us. 


TWO EPITAPHS 
By CHRISTIAN BARMAN 


FOR JOHN NASH, REWRITTEN 
DIED MAY 13, MCCM.XXAXP. 


RaTHER would I like Wren behold 
My flocks dispersed, my pulpits sold, 


Than have a coarser, wealthier age 
Spurn a too stately heritage. 


FOR ANDRE GUSTAVE EIFFEL 


DIED DECEMBER 28, M.CM.XXIII. 
TempLes and palaces must fall 
With kings cast down, religions dead : 


His tower, to no one purpose wed, 
Shall thrive forever, wooing all. 


[> 165 ] 


THE PROBLEM OF UNIFORMITY 
By ALDOUS HUXLEY 


ona 


YMMETRY and uniformity are qualities that make for beauty. | 


When there are enough of them and they are all the same and 


arranged in some orderly fashion, things that are intrinsically ugly — 


take on when viewed in the mass a certain aspect of beauty. One 


or two Prussian Guardsmen may be unpleasant to look at ; but putathousand 


into line, make them do the goose-step in unison, and the spectacle will be 


superb. Victoria Street is flanked by some of the dreariest buildings in 4 


existence ; but the uniformity of the dreariness and the very amount of it 


give to the street a certain dismal and depressing grandeur. Bad taste that - 


is uniform and systematic is preferable to bad taste that is mixed, patchy, 
uncertain and indecisive. 


Our English bad taste is of the patchy kind. Every man loves the lowest 


when he sees it and every lowest is different from every other lowest. We . 
are individualists here. If you need a proof of that statement, go into the 


Regent Street that once was Nash’s and circumspice. 


Since uniformity gives a certain majesty even to works in bad taste, and a 
since it enhances the effect made by those that are intrinsically good, it seems a 


desirable that we should make for uniformity in the building or rebuilding of 
our cities. But how can we be sure of attaining uniformity ? That is the 
question. rf 


In most ancient cities we see 4 remarkable degree of uniformity in the. 


architecture of quarters built about the same period. ‘True, the uniformity 
is not absolute; but the spirit is the same in every work, and there reigns a 
general similarity of style, which satisfies our desire for orderly repetition, 
If ancient cities possess this kind of spiritual uniformity it is because their 
inhabitants at any given moment of history all liked the same sort of archi- 
tecture. And they liked one kind because, for all intents and purposes, they 
were ignorant of all others. Architects went on quietly exploiting all the 
potentialities of Renaissance-classic architecture for three hundred years. 


They knew that Gothic existed, it is true, but they had for it a healthy q 
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have learned to admire what is excellent in all ; this is very good for us, no 
doubt, in our capacity as sight-seers ; but it does us nothing but harm when 
we come to creating. Our knowledge seems to offer us a hundred short- 
cuts to perfect achievement ; if we can’t get there in terms of Tudor, let’s 
see if there isn’t a back way through Arabian or Byzantine. Only the 
biggest and most strong-minded men can survive modern knowledge. The 
minor men who were able in the past (by working away undistracted at one 
implicitly accepted tradition) to get all that there was to be got out of their 
talents, now wander hopelessly hither and thither among their catholic 
appreciations and their universal knowledge, achieving nothing but pastiches. 
Where knowledge and catholicity will lead us, it is difficult to see. Some 
day, perhaps, we shall have completely digested all that we know. Or 
perhaps some prodigious genius will impose a new convention on all the 
lesser men. Who knows? One thing, however, is clear. That spiritual 
uniformity, born of an exclusive admiration of one style and an ignorance 
and contempt (for tout ignorer est tout condamner) for all others, that sin gleness 
of artistic purpose which made possible the creation of Palladian Vicenza, for 
example, is not to be thought of in these troubled days, when we know and 
pardon everything and yet contrive, for all our knowledge and appreciation, 
to achieve so little. 

No, uniformity from within is impossible. (Are we not to have a sham 
Tudor Liberty’s next to a vast Portland stone block ?) Uniformity, if we 
are to have it, must come from without. Good taste may not come with it ; 
but it is better, as we have seen, to be uniformly bad than bad by fits and in 
pieces. How such uniformity is to be imposed from without is a problem of 
which I am too ignorant to do more than suggest the most tentative of answers. 
To begin with, of course, the public authorities would have to lacerate our 
individualistic feelings by insisting on a right to dictate what sort of houses 
private citizens shall build. They have a lot to say already about the materials 
of which the house is built ; they must now extend their tyranny and say 
what it shall look like. Where all the leases in a street fall in at about the 
same time, it should be relatively easy to find out from each leaseholder 
exactly what are his practical requirements in the new buildings and, having 
these, to put the planning of a uniform street, consisting of buildings fulfilling 
these requirements, out to competition. In a street where the leases only 
fall in over a long series of years, the problem is more difficult ; but it seems 
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The clear that something of the same kind could be done even in this case—the _ 
Problem Fret consideration always being the street as a whole, not the narrow strip of _ 
Uniformity fagade over every shop window or front door. a 
In some such way as this it would be possible in any case to achieve a 
uniformity of bad taste. And, who knows ? perhaps the competitions might 
produce fine plans in good taste ; and perhaps the judges would award the — 

prize to such plans. It is good to be optimistic. | 
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THE ARCHITECTURE OF REGENT STREET 
By H. J. BIRNSTINGL 


ROM 1750 to 1825 English architecture passed through one of 

the most interesting phases in its whole history. For about a 

century and a half there had been a more or less continuous tradition 

of Palladianism, imported by Inigo Jones, but soon domesticated 
and made indigenous by Wren, and thence no more alien than a religion 
which emanates from Bethlehem, or a language that has many of its roots 
in Rome. But a tradition wears itself out and becomes effete, for change 
and development are inherent in man’s spirit, and Somerset House is, as it 
were, the last exquisite note of the old tune. 


From then onwards those visiting Rome saw with different eyes, for 
Piranesi had revealed a new and an older world, and for a time Rome and 
Greece were rediscovered and their former glories unearthed. In the 
process there were some who drank so deeply that a kind of intoxication 
ensued obscuring reason and a sense of fitness, so that an age whose dandies 
were called Corinthians saw nothing incongruous in an exact transcription 
of Greek buildings which might have had its counterpart in the printing of 
contemporary Acts of Parliament in the Greek language. But this time 
there was no genius, the like of Wren, to domesticate the importation. 
And the fierce ardour of the classic Revival burnt itself out, or became mixed 
up in a general conflagration of other revivals and movements, so that history, 
on this occasion, did not repeat itself. Besides, incipient industrialism was 
rapidly begetting a self-consciousness which checked inspiration. There 
were men, however, who were not swept away by the onrush of the revival : 
one of these was Sir John Soane, who bridged the transition from the old 
order to the new, and the other was John Nash, of whose greatest achievement, 
the building of Regent Street, scarcely an original house remains. Nash 
must surely have realised, as Soane certainly did, that good architecture 
should be informed by reason. 

It is a matter for serious reflection that a street which was deemed, at the 
time when it was built, to be one of the most beautiful in Europe, should 
cease to fulfil men’s needs after the elapse of less than a century ;—yet if 
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posterity demands an even speedier change again it may not perhaps be 
ill-advised. As a town planning enterprise Nash’s achievement must: rank 
high, as an architectural work it ranks higher. ‘To Adam is probably due 4 
the idea of grouping several buildings into one architectural composition, — 
for the earlier squares and terraces of London and other cities, with their — 
occasional emphasis on the centre or flanking houses, scarcely come within 3 
this category, but Regent Street is the first attempt at what, in the idiom of — 
the town-planner, is called a shopping centre. And, despite the new demands ° 
of shopkeepers, it is a shopping centre the equal of which neither the pre- 
sent nor the immediate future show any signs of providing. 

Although Regent Street ‘was built in the nineteenth century its spirit is — 
still that of the eighteenth,"for it is the result of collaboration between an i 
artist and his patron, and that patron happened to be the First Gentle- © 
man in Europe, After a century or more of chaos it still remains to be _ 
shown that democracy is capable of patronising the arts, and particularly 
architecture, thus beautifying a city as Augustus beautified Rome, as Stanislas 
beautified Nancy, or as the Prince Regent beautified London. The archi- 
tecture, too, in its elegance, its dignity, and its infinitely varying grace, is aa 
background to the leisured life of those who frequented routs at Almac’s and 
galas at Vauxhall, rather than to the pompous if earnest moralists who leavened 
the injustices of the growing industrialism. ‘4 

Regent Street was built by a special Act of Parliament and was begun | 
about 1813. It is not known to whom the idea of cutting a new north and 
south thoroughfare from Carlton House to Marylebone Park should, by 
right, be credited. It is probable that the Prince of Wales, ‘ Prinny,’ as 
his intimates called him, desired a good communication between his home 
at Carlton House and his proposed new villa in Marylebone Park, but this 
personal wish must have synchronised with a generally realised necessity for _ 
a new street. Nash considered the route of the new thoroughfare very — 
carefully, and the westward sweep of the Quadrant, beautiful as it is, is no 4 
mere paper composition. It was necessary that the road should cut a clean 
dividing line between the fashion of the west and the squalor of the east, so” 
that the elegant streets could debouch their inhabitants to be carried south | 
to Whitehall, Westminster, and Pall Mall, like tributaries flowing into a_ 
river. And so the whole warren of mean streets, known as St. James Market, 
and Swallow Street, fell to the onslaughts of house-breakers, ¢ 
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PICCADILLY CIRCUS, LOOKING SOUTH 
From the lithograph done in 1842 by T. 8. Boys 
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The ‘The transformation which ensued on the seven years that succeeded the 
eee stroke of the first pickaxe, comparable only with the work of Napoleon ITI. 
ee and Haussmann, must surely have gratified even the Prince Regent, who, 

from a northern window of Carlton House, could see the transition from the 
dust clouds of demolition to the glistening whiteness of freshly-painted 
plaster. It was a triumph for Nash, enough, indeed, to arouse professional 
envy and jealousy. If an analogy between the arts be ever permissible it 
may surely be made here by likening Regent Street to a set of musical 
variations on a theme, for there is unity of treatment yet diversity of detail, 
and such rich diversity too. Each block is designed as a whole and yet each 
is different, and while bearing some relation to its neighbour, is subservient 
to the whole. Pediments and pilasters, cornices and colonnades, recesses 
and projections, balconies and blocking courses, domes and acroteria, fene- 
stration and architraves, all are skilfully related, and show a disciplined 
imagination which is an essential of great art. No phase of Nash’s under- 
taking has received so much adverse criticism as his use of plaster, epitomised 
in the oft-quoted quatrain from the Quarterly Review of June, 1826 :— 

Augustus at Rome was for building renown’d, 

And of marble he left what of brick he had found ; 

But is not our Nash, too, a very great master ? 

He finds us all brick, and he leaves us all plaster. 

And yet in the choice of his material he displayed a very wise discrimination. 
As a man of business he realised that the requirements were for a street that 
should be essentially gay, bright, and attractive, a fitting background, in 
fact, for elegance and fashion, a street that would attract the loitering 
pedestrian, the inquisitive foreigner, and the gay procession of coaches, 
chariots, curricles and phetons. Here then was no place for mellowed or 
sombre brickwork, and as for stone, this would have entailed delay in com- 
pletion besides imposing a heavy expense upon the lessees. Hence the 
choice of a material, which caused no excessive first costs, and which, by 
regular repainting, would retain its pristine freshness, was, indeed, ideal. It 
is doubtful that even had Nash foreseen the extent to which posterity intended 
to befoul the atmosphere with soot-belching chimneys he could have made a 
better selection, and it remained for a subsequent age that sought to judge 
architecture, and indeed all the arts, by literary standards, to decry the 
enterprise as a sham, illogically omitting from its castigations the mosaics 
of St. Marks, or the marble veneers of Rome. 
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Nash himself intended to be a close neighbour of his royal patron and 
chose a site in lower Regent Street for himself. This block seems to epito- 
mise Nash the artist and Nash the man of business. The first and second 
floors were spacious dwellings for himself and his kinsman, Mr. Edwards, 
the chief apartment on Nash’s side being his renowned gallery for the 
exhibition of his copies of Raphael’s Vatican pictures (for the making of 
which he had obtained the Pope’s permission, and employed four artists), 
and other ofyets d’art. The elevation of this block is simple, straightforward, 
and unpretentious. If a criticism is to be made it is that the first oor should 
have been given greater emphasis at the expense of the second. In lower 
Regent Street, too, there stood St. Philip’s Chapel, designed by George 
Repton, which was demolished in 1906. It was a typical product of the 
lifeless and archzological aspect of the Classic Revival, surmounted by the 
Monument of Lysicrates. 

Almost the only surviving remnant of the original Regent Street is the 
County Fire Office, admirably designed, in conjunction with Abraham, to 
close the vista from Carlton House ; then, sweeping away north-westwards, 
came the Quadrant with its famous colonnade. It is still possible, fortunately, 
to obtain some idea of the beauty of that curving colonnade with the 
fascinating changes of its perspective from contemporary engravings and 
aquatints. It was destined for a short life, however, and in 1848 the voice 
of the protesting shopkeepers, seconded, we suspect, by the vanguard of 
Victorian modesty, succeeded, with incontrovertible pleas for increased 
trade and increased morality, against which then as now civic beauty would 
have no case, in convincing His Majesty’s office of Woods and Forests of the 
desirability of removing the offending structure. 

At the termination of the Quadrant began that series of delightful and 
richly variegated blocks which continued as far as All Souls’ Church, another 
of Nash’s clever inspirations, which was designed as a focal point at the 
change of direction between Regent Street and Portland Place. The block 
immediately north of Beak Street was designed by Soane. And it was 
extremely characteristic of his manner with its incised vertical bands instead 
of the usual pilasters, and its fretted horizontal band instead of the usual 
cornice, with its exaggerated anthemion ornament, a thing which might be 
ridiculed for its novelty, and disliked for certain exaggerations, but which 
was nevertheless effective and in keeping with the general scheme of the 
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_ The street. On the same side there was a block designed by Nash which was 

a ee redolent of the Soane influence, having its incised panels and the extremities 

Streer Of the projections punctuated with large anthemion ornaments. The 

continuous shop front below, forerunner of the later wide plate-glass expanses, 

broken somewhat unpleasantly by the uneven spacing of the doors, is delight- 

fully divided into squares. On the opposite side stood a block which struck 

a sedater note with a Corinthian Order running through the three lower 

storeys, and an attic floor above, the centre being emphasised by a pediment. 

The shop fronts here are set beautifully between the columns, and are still 

in the delicate eighteenth century shop tradition. At the north junction 

with Vigo Street was one of the cleverest and most beautiful of Nash’s com- 

positions. Viewed from the southward approach up the Quadrant its dome 

seems to complete the curved vista while the low pediments 1 in each of the 

adjoining streets connect it with the main composition. This shop was for 

a long time occupied by Collins, described by Tallis as a * goldsmith and 
silversmith and repository for town-made guns and pistols.’ . 

Higher up the street there stood for many years Hanover Chapel, designed 
by Professor C. R. Cockerell, with a plan reminiscent of St. Stephen’s 
Walbrook, and an elevation reminiscent of 5. Vincent and 5. Paul at Paris. 
The building was carried out in stone, and somewhat broke the rhythm of 
the street ; moreover, the site, like its prototype by Wren, was an awkward 
one, and in order to preserve correct orientation the altar was of necessity 
placed with its back towards the main entrance. The building appears far 
more successful,in the elevational drawings than it did in reality, for the low 
central dome, which is the climax of the design, was quite invisible from the 
street. 

The break up of Regent Street may be said to have begun in 1906. In 
that year St. Philip’s Chapel was demolished, and in that year, too, Norman 
Shaw, by then an old man, produced his scheme for the remodelling of 
Piccadilly Circus which was to result soon afterwards in the replacing of 
part of the modest dignity of the Quadrant with a bombastic and erratic 
structure, hybrid offspring of divers influences which, when completed, 
lamentably failed in its first purpose—to satisfy the shopkeepers in their 
growing propensities for lavish displays of soft goods. 

It will serve no useful purpose to detail the subsequent piecemeal and 
mournful destruction of the first street in Europe, and the present meta- 
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From the colour-print published by R. Ackerman in 1828 
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morphosis is all the more painful when we remember that the land is Crown Tie 
property, which should have made co-ordination as possible in the twentieth SLE 
century as it was in the nineteenth. Soon there will arise a generation who Svreer 
will question the very significance of the name Regent Street: so distant 

will be its association with that rich gay period of the Regency, with the days 

of Thomas Campbell, and the Duke of Wellington, of Lady Jersey and Mrs. 


Fitzherbert, and of George the Prince Regent. 


TWO RESTLESS GHOSTS 
By E. H. H. HIGHAM 


‘ Here lie I, while anger racks my bones, 
To hear my work ascribed to Inigo Jones!’ 
‘D’ye think I find it pleasant, Sir, to see 
Your crude conceits attributed to me?’ 


ARCHITECTURE AND MORALITY 
By CHRISTIAN BARMAN 


OT quite two hundred years before the passing of the Act by 

which the building of Regent Street was finally sanctioned, 

René Descartes, then a common soldier wintering in Germany 

with his régiment, conceived the outline of a new theory of 

knowledge which was to be enshrined many years later in his famous Discours 
de la Méthode. Standing upon the threshold of a century whose boldness of 
speculation he himself could not foresee, the author of the first great self- 
contained philosophical system of modern times was characterised by 
a modesty that does not, to our modern eyes, fall far short of difidence. The 
authority of the Church, the traditions of learning, were not (he tells an 
intimate friend, a devout Catholic, in one of his letters) things to be put into 
the balance with the fruits of individual reflection : not for anything in the 
world was he prepared publicly to question their established tenets ; his own 
rankly evolutionary theories must be suppressed rather than be the cause of 
such an offence. But the realm of abstract thought was more complaisant 
to his innovatory genius, and he is at length persuaded to venture—but not 
without a suitable apology—upon the publication of his metaphysical essays. 
His justification is interesting, and not to professional philosophers alone, for 
it derives its position from an artistic principle which—observant traveller 
that he was—he must have seen at work in many of the great continental 
towns which he had visited. ‘ One of the first considerations,’ he says, 
One of the first considerations that occurred to me was that there is often less 
perfection in works composed of several portions, and carried out by the hands of 
various masters, than in those on which one individual alone has worked. Thus we 
see that buildings planned and carried out by one architect alone are usually more 
beautiful and better proportioned than those which many have tried to put in order 
and improve, making use of old walls which were built with other ends in view. In 
the same way also, those ancient cities which, originally mere villages, have become 

in process of time great towns, are usually badly constructed in comparison with 
those which are regularly laid out on a plan by a surveyor who is free to follow his 
his own ideas. Even though, considering their buildings each one apart, there is 
often as much or more display of skill in the one case than in the other, the former 
have large buildings and small buildings indiscriminately placed together, thus 
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rendering the streets crooked and irregular, so that it might be said that it was 

chance rather than the will of men guided by reason that led to suchan arrangement. 
But the will of reasonable men continued to yield to chance in the building 
of cities for many years after these words were written, and indeed so continues 
at the present-day at a rate which promises to increase rather than diminish.” 
London, it will be agreed, has been especially unfortunate in this respect ; 
but even London was to have its day, though long after a number of con- 
tinental capitals had benefited from the labours of men who were ‘ free to 
follow their own ideas,’ and at a moment when minor English towns like 
Bath had already shown the principles of town-planning to possess in every 
respect the superiority which Descartes had claimed for them—upon which, 
indeed, he had allowed the relevance of his whole philosophical work to rest. 

The genius of John Nash was able at last to accomplish for London what 
Wren and a number of other and lesser architects would have liked to do. 
Every Londoner—nay, everyone who speaks the English tongue in whatever 
part of the globe—knows Piccadilly Circus ; the majority of these could tell 
that Piccadilly Circus forms only a part of a larger and more splendid entity 
named Regent Street : but how many are aware that this admirable thorough- 
fare, stretching from the Duke of York’s column to Euston Road (and 
describing by the way some of the most delicious curves ever indulged in by 
the most subtly wayward streets in the world) is but one of a long series of 
works which includes not only the two parks it was made to connect—the 
Regent and St. James’ Parks, with the Regent Canal—but also the planning 
of large neighbouring areas, the formation of New Oxford Street and 
Trafalgar Square, and the design of a number of individual buildings of 
conspicuous merit? Among these may be mentioned the Haymarket 
Theatre, the old Buckingham Palace (of whose excellence the Royal Mews 
in Buckingham Palace Road, and the Marble Arch—once its entrance 
gateway—furnish good examples), Carlton House Terrace, of which Nash 
himself erected the east wing, and the United Services Club, at the corner of 


Pall Mall and Waterloo Place. If the planning of streets, parks and open 


‘ At the fascinating paper on the subject of high buildings recently given before the Royal Institute of British 
Architects by Mr. Raymond Unwin, some notes by Mr. C. R. Ashbee were read containing the following 
passage from his journal :—‘’The architects and men of taste are losing their grip, and the development of 
what bade fair to become the finest capital in the world [Washington] has got into the hands of mere finan- 
ciers, building contractors, and real estate dealers. I studied the new Zoning Law. It has come too late. 
The scale of one of the fairest parts of the city is now destroyed.’ 
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spaces is—I will grant it—something rather intangible and less calculated to 
perpetuate the memory of its author than a solid three-dimensional structure, 
surely these latter, with the other buildings from his hand that are scattered 
about the Regent Street area—such as the York, Hanover and Cumberland 
Terraces—would have made us think of Nash as a man of unusual eminence. 
Such, however, is by no means the case. If our architect had but been a 
tolerable music-hall artist, or even a popular after-dinner speaker, we should 
have had a choice of official biographies and intimate memoirs from which 
to form our careful estimate of his position. His name, denied the glamour 
of such charming associations, has not so far been chosen to adorn the backs 
of the two stout volumes that are the insignia of ordinary human greatness. 
There is no work bearing his name upon the shelves of the British Museum 
Library. His biography still remains to be written. 

But if the artist has been neglected, what shall we say of the estimation in 
which his chief work is held—that Street whose exquisite features are now 
fast being obliterated, though, as Professor Patrick Abercrombie points out, 
its soul, its movement, cannot be destroyed? It has been one of the lesser 
objects of ARCHITECTURE to give, on the first page of each number, a passage 
from English poetry (culled as a rule among less frequented tracts) in which 
some aspect of our architecture is illumined by a mind of more than average 
sensibility though of no more than average technical knowledge. Upon 
most good streets and buildings, and upon a good many bad ones, it has been 
easy to find reflections worth a fresh expenditure of printer’s ink. Upon 
Regent Street, however, neither myself nor my collaborators (which include 
people of the most intimate acquaintance with the period) have been able to 
discover one single word, good or bad, save that famous and not unenter- 
taining piece of doggerel from the Quarterly Review about brick and plaster. 
But that is not all. Prose literature is as determined in its silence as poetry. 
Convinced at last that it only remained to search the French literature of the 
nineteenth century for some signal appreciation of a masterpiece which must 
have deserved (if anything this side the Channel could deserve) such appre- 
ciation from those French /e¢trés among whom England was to find so many 
admirers, I engaged a professional research student to spend a week in an 
exhaustive examination of all the available material. For the first time in 
a long and busy career my assistant had to confess entire and unmitigated 
failure. From Chateaubriand to Verlaine, from the first wild-eyed Romantic 
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to the most studiously debauched zsthetes of yesterday, there was not one 
who (no matter how warm, how discerning a friend of London and /a Grande 
Bretagne) betrayed the faintest consciousness that Regent Street existed. 
It has been asked why it is that Christian mystics have no visions of 
Mahomet’s paradise, or why the Holy Virgin does not choose to reveal 
herself to the Buddhist saint. The answer will, I fear, have to satisfy us also 
for this otherwise unaccountable neglect of Regent Street. Our French 
visitors saw what they expected to see and saw it on the whole extremely 
well. A perusal of their collected reminiscences would therefore provide 
about the most monotonous occupation possible to the human intellect. 
There is Victoria Station—teeming, majestic, superb ; there is the Strand— 
ah ! how exquisitely elegant ! how rich! how dainty !—there are the river 
sights, the Inns of Court, the Temple (known and accessible only to the elect 
few) : there are, last but not least, the policemen, the public-houses, and the 
quaint and delicate street stalls with their cat’s meat and jellied eels. Jellied 
eels ! before such a strange and fascinating sight who could think of a piece 
of mere contemporary architecture like Regent Street? Such a rivalry was 
as unfortunate in its consequences as it was essentially unfair in its method. 
For the former had on their side the congregated forces of the indigenous 
realistic literature of the time, aided by the appeal of irresistible unfamiliarity. 
As for the latter, it had not in its own country any spokesman worth his salt, 
while to few Frenchmen can the sight of fine architectural groups and civic 
arteries have been a very startling one. 

I need not, it will be seen, have looked to France for a commendation that 
I could not find in England, for what is without repute in its own country 
will certainly, despite a venerable proverb, not elicit the average foreigner’s 
praise. How then shall we explain the native indifference to Nash’s achieve- 
ment? The reason would at first glance appear to be half political, half 
artistic ; the first group may be indicated by a reference to the Industrial 
Revolution, while the second was related, there can be no doubt, to what is 
generally called the Romantic movement. Of the former I shall dispose in 
a few words, without in any way wishing to belittle its importance. The 
new political era which was inaugurated before Regent Street was many 
years old made the position of the Crown and its attendant aristocracy a 
vastly different one. Indeed, it may be argued that with the building of 
that Street the old order—the bad old order with its autocratic and spend- 
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thrift sovereigns, its plotting ministers, its retinue of otiose and complacent 


artists and writers of fashion—bade a farewell—a long and splendid farewell— 


to the critical audience whose judgments determine the peripateie of our 
national history. Was not the recklessness, the extravagance, of George IV. 
a thing to be mercilessly censured for years to come? It would be a bold 
man who found anything good to say of the visible outcome, however great 
its intrinsic merits, of a trait, a policy, so utterly contemptible. For vanity, 
for uselessness, for clear malversation of public resources, the Regent’s street 
was on a level with his mistresses—but to these we shall have to return 
presently. 

The political and artistic worlds are adjacent, and together they occupy 
the whole field of contemporaneous thought. Those whom we shall not 
find championing the rights of the citizen are, we may be sure, straining at 
their artistic traces with their eyes fixed upon the luxurious distances so dear 
to Romantic world-weariness. While Godwin explored the possibilities of 
social justice, Keats was daily plunging into the undefiled waters of pre- 
Shakespearian poetry, and Shelley, abandoning the chiller political regions of 
his youth, roamed singing among the Euganean hills. Nature largely took 
the place of Man in the studies of the revolutionary generation, and any 
regard which it bestowed upon the second was wont to increase in inverse 
ratio with his distance. The thirteenth century, the Arabian nights, the 
North-American prairie, the Celtic and Icelandic worlds, such were the 
settings in which the human presence became tolerable, such were the 
intervals, in time and space, at which it could be viewed without repugnance 
by a Beckford, a Morris, or a Bernardin de Saint-Pierre. Among its many 
powers those of cogent reasoning and orderly creation were the ones that 
contributed most largely to the distaste it inspired. Nature was neither 
cogent nor orderly : Nature was fortuitous and varied, nay, it was also vast, 
sublime, inexhaustible. To be vast and fortuitous, therefore, was the only 
thing to which man might legitimately aspire in his works, and specially in 
his literature and his art. 

Regent Street, alas, was neither of these. Its demeanour was quite distress- 
ingly urbane, pleasant, accostable—even homely ; the quality of its design 
was orderly, reticent, and exquisitely modulated in every. detail, Isa 
to be wondered at that no admiring gaze is drawn towards it among 
all the solemn grandeur and the exuberant fecundity of the nineteenth 
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century ? What place, we may well ask ourselves, could that admirable 
epoch allow it in the chronicle of actions just and bright which it was so 
busy compiling? But even the most eminent of centuries must come to an 
end, and the greatest excellence has moments of satiety. The two, it may 
be noted, not infrequently go together. At the jm of this great siéc/e (in 
1898 to be quite accurate), a new classical influence from across the Channel 
having for some time made itself felt, Mr. Joseph Pennell published in the 
Savoy—itself a notable symptom of that influence—a drawing of Regent 
Street which is reprinted as a frontispiece to the present number, and which 
must be reckoned nothing less than an architectural discovery of the first 
order. To prove that I am not exaggerating I will ask the reader to subject 
this drawing, the work of one of the most skilful and sensitive draughtsmen 
of our time, to a cursory examination. We have already been able to con- 
clude that the human eye is given to see very much what it expects to see. 
Emerging from a period of such marked idiosyncracies as the one with which 
we have been dealing, the most delicately organised perception cannot but 
be heavily tinged with the prevailing intellectual colouring. Now the 
magical qualities that made a work of art valuable to the Romantic spectator 
were magnitude and casualness. If the figures in the middle distance of 
Mr. Pennell’s drawing (a drawing, let it be remembered, of quite unusual 
excellence) be taken as an indication of the former, the second-floor balconies 
will be seen to protrude from the Quadrant facade at a height of not less than 
forty feet above the pavement. Iam prepared to wager, though I have never 
inquired into the exact dimension, that in reality they are, say, about twenty- 
three feet high, and by no means over twenty-six. The love of casualness 
has been well described by Mr. Gordon Craig, who tells us somewhere with 
what beatic approval an actor’s accidental tripping over a rug was greeted by 
a stage-manager of the realist school. If Nash, innocent soul! did not 
exhibit any such convincing gaucherie, he must be made by his advocate to 
present at least the semblance of it. No, if the embarrassing conformity of 
the two sides of the Quadrant were not duly tempered or disguised, it was no 
use commending its architecture. On the northern side, therefore, we are 
given a cornice four times as large as that on the opposite facade, while the 
space between the third and fourth floor windows is reduced by half. Neither 
must the execrable Palladian orthodoxy of the County Fire Office be shown 
in its full crudity ; the entablature is consequently enlarged to half the 
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height of the columns. As for the flanking block of Swan & Edgar’s corner, 


it is made to defer to both ideals at once by suggesting an impressive, an 


illimitable expanse of wall between the top window and the cornice that 
soars to unrecorded heights. | 
But there is yet another and more effulgent aspect to the Romantic move- 
ment with an indication of which I must conclude this note. If on the one 
hand its esthetic was derived from the habitual methods of Nature, it was 
reinforced on the other by a revival of ethical enthusiasm which has seldom 
been equalled in suddenness or violence since the dawn of written history. 
With gigantic strokes of his Cyclopean hammer Ruskin was heard repairing 
the long severed link between art and religion, esthetic and theology. 
Measured with the rod -of Holy Scripture, judged upon the testimony of 
Moses and the Prophets, Regent Street found itself in a worse plight, if 
such were possible, than it had been before. Already at its very birth the 
shadow of immorality might have been observed by the unprejudiced to 
hang heavily over its cradle. ‘ Of his professional rank and talent,’ says the 
Atheneum obituary notice of Nash, after having given indiscriminate praise 
co his personal character, ‘ of his professional rank and talent it is more difficult 
to speak soberly and justly. He was, as is well known, especially patronised 
by his late Majesty, who had a somewhat strange and fantastic taste in archi- 


tecture.’ It was not poor Nash’s fault, of course. The Prince Regent was — 


a bad man, and we know that good works cannot come from such. He was 
immoral : his architecture too must be immoral ; shall not a fruit be known 
by its tree? That Nash was not accustomed to share in those redoubtable 
pleasures that drew the Prince to Brighton was very well for him : his 
innocence, however, could scarcely be expected to save a work in which 
Royal patronage had counted for so much—which, indeed, it had alone made 
possible. Let us not be surprised therefore when Mr. Lionel Cust writes in 


the Dictionary of National Biography that ‘ never original in his ideas, Nash : 


seemed devoid of any sense of grandeur or freedom in his style.’ (Do you 
perceive those Romantic idols asserting their pre-eminence once more ?) 
Or when Sir Reginald Blomfield’s Renaissance Architecture in England, in a 
passage which it is difficult to believe antedates the Great War by seventeen 
years, opines that ‘ even Nash (even Nash !) was not so vulgar as the Germans 
of the eighteenth century.’ Neither is it anything but natural that such a 
burden of original sin should be visibly manifested in the fabric itself, To 
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be sure, its insincerity is equal to the cupidity of its progenitor. It is faced 
with stucco ; the stucco is painted. It does not, in other words, exhibit the 
fascinating mysteries of its construction in their nakedness. It is dishonest ; 
‘its moral nature ’—to borrow a Ruskinian epithet from Mr. Geoffrey Scott 
who opens with it one of his acutest chapters—' is corrupt.’ Indeed, the 
architecture whose Royal begetter was so much to blame, and whose painted 
face was judged so profoundly subversive of the ethics of building, did not, 
it was shrewdly observed at the time, but bear out in her very function and 
purpose in life the essential corruption of her nature, ‘ lavishing upon shops,’ 
to quote once more—this time from a brief contemporary notice—' her 
columns and entablatures and porticos.’ It was—may one afirm ?—the first 
time in English history that formal architecture, the architecture of columns, 
entablatures and porticos, had lavished these lofty attributes upon such an 
unworthy object. Surely it is unnecessary to insist upon the revolutionary 
character of this misalliance—unnecessary, that is, to remind the reader in 
what little esteem the tradesman was held at that period if he allowed his 
person to be viewed across the counter of a shop, or his name to exhibit itself 
upon the window in front of it. In ministering to his base ambitions archi- 
tecture, it was asserted, had left for good those exalted circles which were her 
natural and decent home. The consequences of such voluntary degradation 
were prompt to manifest themselves in the society that witnessed it. One of 
the illustrations included in the present number shows that originally the 
Quadrant was faced with a low colonnade which gave the curving frontage a 
firmness of emphasis whose absence is slightly but indisputably noticeable 
in its shorn condition. It was only to be expected that any sheltered nook 
which such a street might provide should become a haunt of courtesans, a 
very hotbed of metropolitan vice ; and if we are able to rejoice to-day in a 
public morality which our forefathers could scarcely have imagined, let 
alone achieved, can it be doubted that we owe it in a considerable measure to 
the abolition of this piece of gratuitous architectural depravity ? And now 
that the street itself is being as summarily dealt with, and the last vestiges of its 
corrupt influence removed, what bright hopes for our future shall we not be 
justified in entertaining ! 
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THE: SQUARING OF PICCADILLY Gia 
By W. HARDING THOMPSON 


N the problem of reconstructing Piccadilly Circus there are two 
main issues involved. First, the provision of an adequate open 
space as a trafic centre, and secondly, the re-designing of the 
facades of the enclosing buildings as a single architectural entity. 
There are also several minor issues to be carefully considered, such as 
the re-adjustment of properties, the compensation for interests disturbed by 
reconstruction, and the creation of values in the new buildings which will 
make the Aopen an economic proposition. It is quite clear, however, that 
although every effort should be made to compensate for property abeorheds 
such minor considerations must. not be allowed to divert the attention of a 
disinterested critic from the main issues; a small group of shopkeepers, 
restaurateurs and theatre managers cune obviously, be greek or to have 
precedence over the 
international public 
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THE LATE NORMAN SHAW'S PLAN 
From the Architect’s Journal 


efficient traffic junction and a very pleasing architectural shape, which may 
be seen by reference to his plan, illustrated on page 198, and the remnant 
of the original buildings designed by Soane. It would be well, therefore, to 
review in their historical sequence the street developments in the vicinity 
and the successive attempts at reconstruction which since 1815 have com- 
bined to make Piccadilly Circus one of the most ill-shaped and chaotic 
trafic centres of any European capital. 
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Within a few years of the completion of Regent Street by Nash a new 
street was cut through delapidated property to connect Long Acre with 
‘ Leicester Fields,’ thus increasing the volume of traffic east and west through 
the Circus. This route and the north and south route along Regent Street 
are still the most congested arteries. Shortly after 1850 Lord Shaftesbury 
by private Act of Parliament initiated the scheme for constructing the new 
street which bears his name, in order to link up Holborn with the West End, 
and this became the main artery from the Northern Railway terminals for 
vehicles debouching on the West End. The fact that Glasshouse Street had 
never been closed to vehicles at its southern end adds further complications 
to both sides of the problem with which we have to deal. It is certain that 
vested interests now firmly rooted in Glasshouse Street would view with 
disfavour any attempt to build across its junction with Piccadilly. At the 
time that Shaftesbury Avenue was constructed it is obvious that little care 
was given to its articulation with the Circus, and the scheme of reconstruction 
which is illustrated herewith is a suggestion for correcting this mistake. 
Having concentrated traffic on one small open space instead of dissipating 
it, it is essential that the space should be enlarged to adequate proportions. 

During the decade preceding the war important schemes were put forward 
for a comprehensive reconstruction of the Circus and its conversion into a 
rectangular shaped place. The first plan, by the late Norman Shaw, R.A., 
was really an extension of his design for the Quadrant. The chief features 
of this plan were the setting back of the County Fire Office. portico and 
Swan & Edgar’s corner, the refronting of the Pavilion Theatre and the 
prolongation of the line of the new County Fire Office on the north side of 
the * Square,’ so cutting back the awkward corner block occupied by the 
Cafe Monico and others. 

‘Mr. Shaw was evidently reluctant to interfere with the Pavilion site, a 
sign of timidity inexplicable in one who had submitted such 4 ruthless and 
ponderous scheme for the rebuilding of the Quadrant. His suggestion for 
projecting the Pavilion portico on to the roadway with a double range 
of columns was typical of the ‘ revival’ phase in the evolution of civic 
architecture. It is also questionable whether tree planting, as indicated 
by Mr. Shaw, was in sympathy with his fagades, or indeed desirable in a 
busy shopping street. In spite of these faults his scheme must be 
regarded, as far as the plan is concerned, as a basis for a practical solution 
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of the problem ; its primary defect being that it did not go far enough. Tie 

The reader will recall the fact that a committee of experts, consisting of See 
Sir Aston Webb, p.r.a., Sir Reginald Blomfield, r.a., and the late Mr. Piccadity 
Ernest Newton, A.R.A., were called in to prepare a design for the Regent Circus 
Street Quadrant, including the blocks of buildings on the west side of 
Piccadilly Circus. These gentlemen adhered to a large extent to Norman 
Shaw’s scheme, omitting many of the defects inherent in that design, notably 
his treatment of shop fronts. ‘The committee’s recommendations for the 
Quadrant and the old Circus were approved a few years ago, and building 
has already begun on the east side of Lower Regent Street, Soane’s work 
having been demolished at this point. Many people have adversely criticised 
the L-shaped structure now completed on the ground that the original 
building line, at any rate, might have been retained. . It is obvious, however, 
that much as one may deplore the disappearance of the old Circus planned 
by Nash, the new buildings must contain superior accommodation, which 
in our commercial age is a factor of importance. Nevertheless such alterations 
as have already taken place do not contribute much towards the ultimate 
formation of a fine public place. 

The only satisfactory alteration of the existing frontages would entail the 
total demolition of the Pavilion site and the re-fronting of the east side of 
Great Windmill Street. Mr. John Murray, F.s.arc., has appreciated this 
fact, as his scheme testifies, and his may be regarded as the boldest project yet 
put forward, more especially as Mr. Murray is fully conversant with the many 
vested interests to be dealt with in so large an enterprise. ‘There are, however, 
in Great Windmill Street two large restaurants and St. Peter’s Church. If 
the church be rebuilt it would have to be very much higher than it is at 
present, to form the central feature of the composition: I might suggest, 
indeed, that a structure dedicated to prayer and meditation, if united to a 
rendezvous for gaiety, cannot be given fit architectural expression in the same 
composition. In any case the centre line of the church does not correspond 
to the axis of the proposed Square, which on completion would appear 
asymmetrical. 

To overcome this difficulty a design (portrayed by Mr. P. D. Hepworth) 
is here reproduced, which, it is probable, would retain the character usually 
associated with the locality concerned, and would provide a splendid site 
for a café-restaurant forming the east side of the new square. A group of 
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small shops on the ground floor would accommodate the tradesmen and 
others evacuated from the Pavilion site; a row of similar shops could also 
be contrived fronting on to Great Windmill Street. The upper floors, 
extending the whole length of the building, would form a most attractive 
set of cafés and dining rooms with kitchens and offices on the top floor, so 
that the economic value of such a building in use throughout the day would 
go far to compensate for the monetary loss involved by the demolition of the 
Pavilion. 

A serious loss to a few individuals would, of course, be incurred on the 
Monico corner, but the existing buildings at this point are not sufficiently 
valuable as structures to justify their retention in such a unique position. 
New buildings on the more restricted site could be designed to provide a 
corresponding revenue, and the advantages to the public generally in im- 
proved traffic facilities would justify the set-back in building lines. 
Connecting wings built across the extremities of Great Windmill Street 
would link up the Pavilion site with the property on its east side, and a screen 
across the southern end of Glasshouse Street would give unity to the whole 
northern side of the Square. The County Fire Office building would, of 
course, be retained or remodelled as the necessary climax to the vista up 
Lower Regent Street from Waterloo Place. The enlarged island pavement 
in the Square would have as its central feature the Eros fountain, the work 
of Mr. Gilbert, and now indelibly impressed on the memory of all visitors to 
the metropolis, while the necessary touch of gaiety would be ensured by more 
adequate provision for flower-sellers. Such details as approaches to under- 
ground toilet rooms and corridors could also well be arranged. 

In conclusion, it must be agreed that the improved circulation of traffic, the 
more homogeneous treatment of the Square, the abolition of the blatant and 
tawdry advertisements now disfiguring the architectural background, would 
undoubtedly be welcomed by a long-suffering public. The power to 
initiate such a scheme is in the hands of the London County Council, whose 
collaboration with H.M. Office of Woods and Forests is essential for success. 

At the expiration of the leases of existing property affected it is to be hoped 
that the depressing condition of Piccadilly Circus will be finally abolished, 
and that instead there may be carried to fruition an example of civic design 
worthy of its unrivalled position as the magnetic centre of the West End. 
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NASH’S PLAN FOR REGENT STREET 


From the 'Town Planning Review 
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JOHN NASH, TOWN PLANNER 
By PATRICK ABERCROMBIE 


F one were to judge by actually achieved results, Nash’s contribution 
to the planning of London is greater than Wren’s. Of the latter’s 
ambitions and comprehensive scheme nothing was realised—his 
reputation, like that of some modern town-planners, is based upon a 
paper plan. Nash, on the other hand, succeeded in getting his definitely 
limited conception carried out with a completeness of engineering, archi- 
tectural and landscape treatment rare in the history of town planning. 

It is frequently asked at what point does a single feature of a town, such 
as a road, a‘ place’ ora park rise to the civic dignity of being considered, in 
addition to its special art, an example of that composite art which we call 
town planning. This is not the moment to attempt an exploration of this 
Nice question, but it may be with confidence asserted that Regent Street, 
starting (as it does to-day) from the Mall and terminating in the Regent’s 
Park, is as fully an example of town planning as is the modern Queen’s Drive 
round Liverpool. Each is sufficient to make the reputation of their authors 
as one of the foremost town planners of their day. 

It is not its mere size and boldness that makes Regent Street so impressive : 
it is the brilliant way in which a monumental design is adapted to a difficult 
site, allowing departures from symmetry to enchance rather than diminish 
its effect. It is interesting, for example, to compare it with the almost 
contemporary Rue de Rivoli, with its dead straight alignment and its 
monotonous repetition of elevation : Nash never for a moment contemplated 
this procrustean severity. The charming lithographs drawn by Thomas 
Shotter Boys’ in 1842 clearly show the vivacity and sparkle of the archi- 
tectural treatment, which, while congruous throughout, was full of variety 
and interest, including Cockerell’s Hanover Chapel, near which one of the 
views is taken. For the Quadrant itself, surely one of the largest effects in 
European civic composition, Nash retained a Rivoli-like repetition ; it is 
just long enough to impress you without weighing upon your spirits. But 
Nash most clearly realised that a shopping street must be gay as well as grand, 
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To return to the planning aspect of the Street: it is obvious that the — 
scheme which he carried out was not arrived at straight away, and there are © 
other and earlier published versions. In one he attempted a straight street 
with a break in its continuity, masked by a large square in which was to be 
placed a public building. The existing street is infinitely preferable. It is 
perhaps hardly necessary to recapitulate its well-known components: the 
square Waterloo place, originally opposite Carlton House, subsequently 
most satisfactorily connected by steps with the Mall : the amusingly ingenious 
combination of Piccadilly Circus and the entrance to the Quadrant: the 
well placed domed building at the corner of Vigo Street : then—perhaps 
the boldest stroke—that slight curve necessary to enter Oxford Circus at 
right angles : and finally the other more marked curve round St. George’s, 
Langham Place, Nash’s own terminal feature to this section. One always” 
wishes that Portland Place were continued direct across the gardens into the 
main Avenue of Regent’s Park. | 

A walk in the direction given is in itself a liberal education to a student in 
civic design. What a sermon, for example, might be preached on the three - 
curves alluded to, each treated quite differently : the Quadrant and Langham | 
Place being used emphatically ; the middle one hardly realised by one 
person in a hundred | . 

Oxford Circus was perhaps the least satisfactory feature ; the widths of | 
the roads are too great for the radius of the circle, the voids being in excess 
of the solids. ‘2 

It has been‘our privilege to see Nash’s town planning conception clothed | 
almost entirely in its original architectural dress, and we have also had the 
melancholy experience of watching a change of fashion. It would be a very 
harsh criticism on Nash’s planning powers to say that any rebuilding must 
inevitably destroy the body beneath. Regent Street will always remain. 
a magnificent thoroughfare, but it will have somewhat the aspect of a delight- 
ful, dignified yet sprightly old lady of, say, the Directoire or Regency period, 
who has suddenly bobbed her hair, gone into short frocks and is attempting 
to fox-trot in a preoccupied manner. The spirit of the plan is there but the 
clothing and deportment are sadly changed. 4 

Quite frankly many of us would have liked to see Regent Street, as it left 
Nash’s (and other contemporary architects’) hands, preserved as a complete 
and satisfying example of civic art. If this was not possible, then some 
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guiding control should have been exercised over the rebuilding in order to 


preserve some harmony in the units—a harmony that would allow sufficient 


variety for the purpose of individual building owners while making the 
points of emphasis subservient to the general conception. | 
Many people would say that at any rate we have one solid gain in the new 
Regent Street that is quickly coming into existence above ground: stone, 
in place of stucco. But even here there is something to be said for Nash’s 
material. It is at least doubtful if twenty years hence the new buildings 
will look as bright and clean as the old ones did after their periodical freshen- 


ing coats of paint, the cost of which was of no seriousness to a shopkeeper — 


(however burdensome to the owner of a suburban residence). 

Fortunately, as has been hinted, there does not seem any need to tamper 
with Nash’s design on plan: his width is adequate and his intersections 
admirable. ‘There is of course the exception of Piccadilly Circus. No 
sufficiently bold yet practical solution has been put forward for the 
problem caused by the demolition of the north-east segment. Is it too late 
for a combined scheme on plan and elevation to include the Quadrant and a 
refacing of the Piccadilly Hotel? 
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FROM GLASSHOUSE STREET 


From an etching by Randolph Schwabe 
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THE QUADRANT FROM PICCADILLY CIRCUS 


From an etching by Randolph Schwabe 
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From an etching by Randolph Schwabe 
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SOME PROFESSIONAL AMENITIES 
By A. TRYSTAN EDWARDS 


T will hereafter be a question of considerable historical interest how 
it came about that the stucco masterpieces of Nash fell into disrepute 
and only received public appreciation when the work of their des- 
truction was well-nigh complete. Surely something could have been 
saved from the wreck, if it were only the Quadrant and the County Fire 
Office. Thus might our successors argue. It is commonly believed—and 
there is substantial truth in the belief—that the building of the Piccadilly 
Hotel sealed the doom of the Quadrant. When an integral portion of the 
design was wilfully compromised with the obvious approval of the most 
influential architect of the day it appeared as if indeed the fates were against 
Regent Street. The part which Mr. Norman Shaw played in this tragic 
affair has never been described with sufficient emphasis and candour, partly 
because of the great prestige and popularity which this architect enjoyed 
during his life-time, and partly because the true nature and consequences 
of his destructive deed are only now becoming apparent to large sections of 
the public. Professional etiquette, however, does not decree that the actions 
of even the most eminent practitioner should be immune from comment, 
when such actions intimately concern matters of public policy. The place 
of the architect in the modern state needs greater definition, and I may 
outline two opposing conceptions of the architects’ function which are 
widely held at the present day. In the first place those whose temperament 
is somewhat academic (using this word in its best sense) and who have 
exalted ideas of the professional status consider that an architect, and 
especially an architect of distinction, should not only be the devoted servant 
of the public but in one cultural field he should be its leader and guardian ; 
and they like to assume that no architect of integrity would willingly 
contribute to the destruction of any building of acknowledged merit. 


The other view which is advanced by a school of critics and practitioners 
who pride themselves upon their contact with reality, upon their knowledge 
of the conditions of the modern world, is that the architects’ first duty is to 
express the spirit of his age. Such theorists would almost have us believe 
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that the architect has now ceased to be a public man, and that his authority 
does not extend beyond the range of his assistants crouching at the desk. 
Should any commercial or administrative body ask him to do a certain thing, 
to design a building, for instance, in a certain manner, he has a sufficiently 
vivid conception of himself as a creature of his age that he will be a complacent 
instrument. After all, say these pragmatical philosophers, the business of 
an architect is to perform as well as he can the tasks which his clients impose 
upon him, and he exceeds his function if he himself attempts to determine 
the direction of their desires. To which of these two points of view did 
Norman Shaw subscribe? Now, it is obvious that he was not anybody's 
complacent instrument, for he was a man of great independence and with a 
high sense of public duty. We cannot affirm therefore that, realising the 
beauty of Regent Street, he was prevailed upon by stronger minds than his 
own to commit an act of sabotage. Nor can it be said that he was unduly 
influenced by the prospect of obtaining a lucrative commission. The fact 
is Norman Shaw had not the faintest idea that the old Regent Street had 
any special architectural merit at all. To him it was just ‘ the sham classic 
of Nash:’ and he had no compunction whatever in smashing up the delicate 
stucco forms so lacking in that hardness and heaviness which to him were 
the hall-marks of good building. How did it come about that without 
public protest of any kind this particular bull, such a matchless prize bull, was 
allowed to play havoc in this particular china shop ? The blame ultimately 
rests with those who first propounded the doctrine that stucco architecture 
was anathema. Norman Shaw has been praised for his services in leading 
men away from the Gothic Revival back to the Classic style. In one very 
important respect, however, he remained under the Ruskinian influence, 
with the consequence that his quite insensate prejudice against a certain 
material blinded him to the unique civic qualities displayed in the famous 
group of buildings of whose fate he most unfortunately was invited to be 
the arbiter. 

A perusal of Norman Shaw’s drawings for the new Regent Street, now 
to be found in the Library of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
is sufficient to dispose of his title to act as censor of the great Nash. 
Everywhere perfect solutions of difficult problems are set aside for treatments 
which represent a meaningless departure from the forms which Nash in his 
wisdom had established. I need mention only two features in Shaw’s design 
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for the new Piccadilly Circus which show a conspicuous falling away from 
architectural grace. In the first instance, the beautiful curved fagades at 
the approaches to Piccadilly and Lower Regent Street are done away with 
and we have two awkward re-entrant angles which, instead of presenting a 
‘face’ to the new Piccadilly Circus (alas, no longer a circus), present a 
shrinkage. Yet where so many roads converge to a single point, in order 
that the junction should have the character of a ‘ place’ it was essential that 
the boundaries of the ‘ place’ should be emphasised, not by sharp corners 
or open vistas along thoroughfares, but by the greatest possible length of 
facade. In obliterating the three sectors of the. circus, the gracious and 
reposeful surfaces which lent such pleasant relief amidst the surge of human 
and vehicular traffic at this most populous centre, Shaw had not even a 
utilitarian motive, for by this treatment several feet of very valuable window 
space have been sacrificed. Again, the complete symmetry of Shaw’s design 
for Swan & Edgar’s shop, wherein he shows another departure from Nash’s 
example, belies the entirely disparate character of Piccadilly and the Quadrant 
and would only be justifiable were there two thoroughfares at all comparable 
in their general disposition. Norman Shaw’s proposed new County Fire 
Office and his scheme for the Quadrant show the same innovating spirit, and 
it is clear that so far from experiencing any pangs of regret at the disappearance 
of Nash’s work, so expressive of urbanity and mature accomplishment, he 
was itching to substitute for this his own rustic interpretation of the theme, 
his steep roofs and dormers and row of aggressively tall chimneys. Could 
it have been otherwise, could he, one may ask, with any prospect of success, 
have given such advice to the agents of the Crown as would have stayed their 
hands, and caused them to preserve both for the present and for the future 
an example of noble building—a rare and incomparable pattern of civic 
architecture? Had he chosen to exert his influence to this end he would 
have earned lasting gratitude, and his name would have been one of the most 
honourable in architectural history, even if he himself had created nothing 
of permanent value. Imagine the effect upon the rank and file of the pro- 
fession, looking for guidance to the leading practitioner of the day, if the 
latter had taken advantage of his outstanding position to inform the Officers 
of His Majesty’s Woods and Forests that their project to pull down any 
portion whatsoever of Nash’s quadrant was a thoroughly unwise project, and 
if persisted in would cause untold and irreparable damage, a corrosion in 
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the very heart of London ; if he had told them also that as nearly the whole 
of the metropolitan area was covered by buildings either ugly or mediocre, to 
make a destructive raid on that little bit of ground where beauty reigned 


supreme was a short-sighted and barbarous act, which would bring neither 


profit nor glory to the city which countenances it. He might have ended 
this injunction to his administrative chiefs by saying that perhaps another 
architect more venal than himself might be found to do their bidding, but 
professional honour would not permit him to take part in these measures. 
Assuming, of course, that the learned spokesman would put the case for 
Regent Street with far more eloquence than the present writer can com- 
mand, that he would muster the arguments with greater persuasive force, 
does anybody doubt that in those of us who occupy obscure positions in the 
profession, we have chosen, and who look to our superiors for guidance, such 
action in defence of our architectural heritage would cause no mean elevation 
of spirit? Even the rumours and the echoes of such advocacy would sound 
like music in our ears. The most unpleasant circumstance connected with the 
fall of the Quadrant is that the doughtiest blow levelled against this precious 
fabric came from the hand of an architect who viewed the destructive operation 
with good will, and even showed an indecent haste to produce alternative 
designs not only for the Quadrant but for the whole group of buildings on 
the west side of Piccadilly Circus. The supposition that this cultural disaster 
was primarily due to the short-sightedness of men of commerce or of the 
general public would undoubtedly be pleasing to professional self-respect, 
but unfortunately such an idea cannot in truth be entertained, for the evil 
was caused by a corruption of mind within the architectural citadel itself. 


~ Mr. Norman Shaw’s design was by no means an expression of the commercial 


ideal, for the shopkeepers who were condemned to inhabit the rebuilt section 
of the Quadrant were loud in their protests against the paucity of window 
space and the harsh and forbidding aspect of the new facades. The juxta- 
position of the Piccadilly Hotel with the neighbouring shops in the Quadrant 


enables us to recognise another superior virtue of stucco architecture which - 


may perhaps be mentioned in this context, namely, its extreme suitability for 
commercial building, on the ground that where the maximum amount of 
window space for the display of merchandise is required this result can be 
achieved with far more architectural propriety when the superincumbent 
wallage has an appearance of extreme lightness. It was the airy grace of 
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the Regent Street facades that enabled us to look at them without any great 
sense of discomfort even when the original shop fronts had been done away 
with to make place for gigantic sheets of plate glass. Norman Shaw 
encouraged the shopkeepers to ape a municipal splendour most unbecoming to 
their station and which, to do them justice, was quite undesired by them. 
Of course, there is no need to labour the point that the buildings of old 
Regent Street were not large enough to house the premises of an immense 
retail store such as Selfridges’ or Harrods’, Every kind of structure has its 
own natural purpose, and when any question arises as to the advisability of 
retaining or destroying any particular building, the standard of judgment 
should be not whether it is suitable for a function quite different to that 
which it at present performs (if we are to adopt such an illogical basis 
of policy as that we should pull down St. Paul’s Cathedral because it was 
not suited to be a garage, and somewhere else we should pull down a very 
useful garage because it was not suited to be a chemist’s shop), but whether 
the building still has a living purpose, whether in the modern city, and in 
that special part of the city, there is still need for such a type of building. 
Suppose we ask ourselves, Is there still a place in London for the vert 
aristocratic shop of moderate size which is devoted not to sellin g every article 
under the sun, but to the selling of one separate branch of merchandise? 
Will any single person in the least cotvversant with modern London deny 
that there is still abundant need for this kind of shop? Is there not also 
plenty of evidence that in the commercial community the owners of such 
businesses have careers not merely distinguished but also lucrative? The 
larger shop also has its uses to-day, but why need it have invaded Regent 
Street? Moreover, there is this important consideration. When a business 
grows a very obvious result of this development is that its owner may proceed 
to open another shop, or ten more shops or a hundred shops, in different 
parts of the town. We are not in the least cramping business enterprise if 
in a thoroughfare that was renowned for its beauty, and of which the beauty 
itself was without doubt largely contributory to the prosperous condition 
of the shop-keepers, we lay it down that this common commercial advantage 
should not be sacrificed by allowing any one member of the group to build 
high or otherwise impair the architectural merit of the street. If Mr. Jones 
of Regent Street is doing such a wonderful trade, let him open up another 
shop in Kensington or Bayswater or Streatham, and that other shop will 
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itself enjoy a reflection of the aristocratic repute of Regent Street. But in 
its great anxiety not to discourage the shop-keepers from extending their 
premises, the Crown has forced them to build even against their better 
judgment, and those who declined to rebuild have been ignominiously turned 
out ; and businesses which generations of industry have created have had to 
take to side streets and in some cases have even been obliged to migrate 
as far as Hammersmith. 

A few shop-keepers will gain commercially by the destruction of old 
Regent Street, but many more will have been put to very great loss and 
inconvenience. And to such purpose the lovely Regent Street has been 
destroyed! If this act of vandalism had been committed at the bidding 
of a private landlord it would not have been fraught with such painful signifi- 
ance. The private landlord in question might have been a somewhat 
irresponsible person who happened to be in financial straits ; he might have 
had losses on the Stock Exchange or perhaps contracted enormous debts 
through gambling or riotous living, or again he might have been struggling 
to meet the liabilities incurred by a very extravagant wife. Many excuses 
could be found for him. After all, it would be said, he had but human weak- 
nesses, or was the victim of human misfortunes, and if he had acted improperly 
the fault lay not so much with him who fortuitously had become the agent 
of the wrong done, but with the imperfect social system which had placed 
such powers in the hands of a private individual and had failed to make 
him realize his high responsibilities. But here, however, the State itself 
through its own accredited instruments has committed such an offence for 
the sake of a financial gain representing an extremely minute fraction (a 
decimal figure with many noughts in front) of the total revenue of the 
Kingdom. But these official instruments and their predecessors from whom 
they inherited their policy with regard to Regent Street, are also mere agents 
and not the real culprits. The guilt ultimately rests with everyone who 
helped to formulate and uphold those false standards of value which led 
to the disparagement of an architectural possession most precious in itself 
and utterly irreplaceable. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


N Ordinary Meeting of Tur Society or Arcuirects was held at 28, Bedford 
Square, W.C.1., on Thursday, December 20, 1923, at 6 p.m. The 
President, Mr. E. J. Partridge, r.s.1.. having taken the Chair, the 
Minutes of the previous Meeting as published in the Yourna/ were 
taken as read, and were confirmed and signed. 


The following announcements were made: Nominations for Fellowship 3, and 
for Membership 5. See Official Notices, January Journal, page xii. 


ADMISSIONS AND ELECTIONS 


ELECTED AS LICENTIATES. Atcuizy, Max Heriot, 12, Miles Road, Clifton, 
Bristol ; Brown, Bernarp Owen, 43, Canal, Salisbury ; Conian, Joun Nicuotas 
Patrick, The Borough Surveyor’s Department, Municipal Buildings, Blackpool ; 
Dawson, Henry Harpwicx, 3, Epperstone Road, West Bridgeford, Notts. ; 
Disney, Cuartzes Ronatp, 5, Arlington Villas, Clifton, Bristol ; Massey, James, 
49, Greenfield Road, Colwyn Bay ; Saunpzrs, Victor Crarz, 49, Greenfield Road, 
Colwyn Bay ; Yates, Joun Victor, ‘South Hayes,’ Queen’s Road, Blandford, 
Dorset ; Taytor, Grorce Ausrzn, County Hall, Lewes. 


ELECTED AS STUDENTS. Lawson, Frank Lionet, 6, New Burlington Street, 
W.1 ; Smiru, Recrnatp Grorce, 54, Calbourne Road, Balham, S.W.12 ; REEVES, 
Lronarp Maunricz, ‘ Casita,’ Gaynes Road, Upminster, Essex. 


The following candidates whose nominations had previously been announced and 
published were submitted for election under Articles 12 and 17 of the Articles of 
Association, and were declared to be duly elected :— 


AS A FELLOW. A tan, Grorcz ALEXANDER, M.S.A., 317, High Holborn, W.C.r. 


AS MEMBERS. Benz, Freperick Cuarzes, 40, Gildredge Road, Eastbourne ; 
FarMeER, WILLIAM GrorcE, 114, Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4 ; Spencer, WILLIAM 
Cuarzs, County Architect’s Office, Shire Hall, Nottingham ; THraves, ALFRED 
Joun, 11, High Street, Nottingham ; Watacz, James Henry, High Street, Thames 
Ditton, Surrey. 


TRANSFERRED TO RETIRED LIST 


Epwarps, R. C.(M.), elected 1899 ; Jackson, S. (M.), Weymouth, elected 1884 ; 
Newson, Cuarres (M.), Polegate, Sussex, elected 1912 ; Wuuirsreap, R. (M.), 
elected 1884. 
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Society of 


Architects MEMBERS. Barks, E. E., 1906; Cuzers, W. A., Hampton-on-Thames, 
1921; Cook, I., 1919; Dicxs, H. E. (M., 1908) Evesham ; Gower, L. Raymonp, 
Briton Ferry, 1919; Hosson, F. G., New York, 1920; Roberts, R. L,, 
Newport, Mon., 1904. 


REINSTATEMENTS 
Bit, E. R., Shrewsbury (M.., 1912 ; Hampton, J. F., Paddock Wood, L., 1920. 


/ 


DEATHS 


Martin, W. J. (M., 1905, F., 1920); Laczy, A. J. Norwich (M., 1885); Parry, 
D. R., Llanbeblig, Carnarvon (M., 1920); Whirrs, J. W., Harrogate (M., 1884, 
retired, 1916). 


The proceedings then terminated. 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


HE Thirty-ninth Annual General Meeting of Tue Sociery or ARCHITECTS was 
held at 28, Bedford Square, W.C.1., on Thursday, January 17, 1924, at 6 p.m. 
The President, Mr. E. J. Partridge, F.s.1., having taken the Chair, the Minutes of 
the previous Meeting were read, confirmed and signed. 
The following announcements were made: Nominations for Fellowship 2, and 
for Membership 13. See Official Notices, page xii. 


ADMISSIONS AND ELECTIONS 


ELECTED AS LICENTIATES. Barrow, Cuaritzs Empieron, Barclays Bank 
Chambers, Otley ;  Crezsz, Joun, 7, Hatter Street, Bury St. Edmunds ; 
ETHERINGTON, Leonarp, Borough Engineer’s Office, High Street, Stockton-on- 
Tees ; Roczrs, Donatp Joun, 96, Trinity Road, Handsworth, Birmingham ; 
SHuTE, Montacue ArNotp, 12, Market Place, Nuneaton; Vanstone, LioneL 
Freperick, §, Hillsborough, Mannamead, Plymouth; Warson, Wittiam Posxirr, 
Mercantile Chambers, Market Place, Hull ; Wiutxinson, Lionet, Town Hall, 
Wallesey. 


ELECTED AS STUDENTS. BisHop, WiLFRED CHaries JoHN Micuazt, 111, High 
Street, Whitstable ; Goopman, Stantey Vincent, Shire Hall, Bedford. 
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The following candidates whose nominations had previously been announced and 
published were submitted for election under Articles 12 and 17 of the Articles of 
Association, and were declared to be duly elected :— 


AS FELLOWS. Crane, Lioner;FRANcIs,‘F.R.1.B.A., 94,;ChurchiStreet, Kensington, 
W.8; Heatinc, Samuet Ho ttanp, m.s.a., Lloyd’s Bank Chambers, Cheltenham; 
Oversury, Tuomas, M.s.a., Lloyd’s Bank Chambers, Cheltenham. 


AS MEMBERS. Crark, ArtHuR Lanyon, 81, Elizabeth Street, Sydney, N.S.W.; 
Munpe1t, James, 5,.Mitre Court:Chambers, Temple, E.C.4 ; Trsss, Witiram 
Artuur, Lloyd’s Bank Chambers, Alnwick ; Unperuitt, Baron CoLtincwoop 
SEYMouR, 33, Newhall Street, Birmingham ; Hiccorr, Samuex Brian, 12, Mount 
Pleasant, Mortonhampstead. 


RESIGNATION 
Wirxinson, H. C., Nelson (S., 1920), Lancs. 


REINSTATEMENT 
Cook, Isaac, Norbury (M., 1919). 


DEATHS 


Catreratt, F. W. (M., 1884, retired 1907), The Hey, Throwleigh, Okehampton; 
Maruer, T. J. (L., 1922), Rose Villas, Denbigh; Haywarp, F. F. (S., 1912), 
5, Clipstone Street, Linthorpe, Middlesbrough, 


COUNCILS’ AND AUDITORS’ ANNUAL REPORT 


The Council’s Report for the year ended October 31st, 1923, being the Thirty- 
ninth Annual Report of the Society, was submitted together with the Financial 
Statement of the Auditors, Messrs. Bolton, Pitt & Breden, showing a balance in hand 
for the year, and a surplus of assets over liabilities of £7,000. 

After a debate during which Mr. J. A. Macdonald reported on the work of the 
Bombay Branch, it was resolved on a motion duly moved and seconded :— 

That the Annual Report and Statement of Accounts be received, adopted, and entered on the minutes. 

On a motion duly moved and seconded, the Auditors, Messrs. Bolton, Pitt & 
Breden, were reappointed. 

Votes of thanks were accorded to the retiring Members of Council, the Honorary 
Auditor, Mr. Geo. Baines, F.r.1.B.a.. and to the Secretary and Staff, special reference 
being made to Mr. McArthur Butler’s twenty-fifth anniversary as Secretary. 


The proceedings then terminated. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


ARCHITECTURAL INVESTIGATION IN EGY 


(To the Editor of ARCHITECTURE) 


IR: The article by Mr. Clennell Wilkinson in the current issue of 

ArcuitecTturzE, in which he draws attention to the absence of the 

architectural element in Egyptian research work just now, is most 

opportune, and to me personally of great interest ; for he bears out, in a 

most remarkable manner, the conclusions to which | arrived after my visit 
to Alexandria in 1911. Though my stay was short, and I was an invalid at the time, 
reference to the paper! which I read during the following winter before THE SOCIETY 
or Arcurrects will show, amongst other things, that I found (a) more examples of 
the Greek form of Corinthian capital in the Museum at Alexandria than text books 
generally enumerate in all the world ; (4) an interesting capital in the catacombs of 
combined Greek and Egyptian (Ptolemaic) character ; (¢) other capitals in the 
Museum of Byzantine Christian type ; (d) an overturned late Greek Doric capital on 
the shore near Abu Kir (or Aboukir) ; and (e) the foundations, cut out of the solid 
coral rock of the foreshore, of a considerable seaside town (probably Canopus), 
including especially a complete bathing establishment of which I made a roughly 
measured plan. 


If all this was possible during a casual visit what, it may be asked, would not 
systematic search reveal? But both time and money would be needed.—Y ours, etc., 


G. A. T. Mipp.eton. 
Hartley, Cranbrook, Kent. 


(To the Editor of ARCHITECTURE.) 


IR: Mr. Wilkinson’s remarks leave me cold. He knows nothing about the 
subject, and does not understand.— Yours, etc., 
E. A. Waris Bunce. 
British Museum, W.C.1. 


_Atexanpria. Its Place in Architectural History. Fournal of the Society of Architects, Vol. v., p. 86. 
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ARCHITECTURAL NOTES AND INTELLIGENCE 


HE references made elsewhere to Piccadilly Circus recall a memorable 

advance made during the past month in a province in which that centre 

is a noteworthy malefactor. We refer to the public announcements 

issued by two great firms of motor-oil manufacturers (one of which, a 

beautiful thing in itself, we have the honour of reproducing in our 
pages) to the effect that they are removing those road and field-signs which cannot, 
we think, have made their products very much more desirable that they have other- 
wise been able to prove themselves. Little has been said about the Scapa Society in 
this connection, but it must be obvious that it is largely to this vigilant and 
enterprising body that we owe a service that our legislators are so reluctant to 
render. T'o it and to the captains of business who have listened to its warnings and 
its persuasions much gratitude is due. 

8 


Desi details of the progress of The Society of Architects are contained 
in the Report which was submitted and adopted at the Annual Meeting held on 
Thursday, January 17, at the Society’s headquarters. There is now a total member- 
ship of well over 1,700, and a substantial reserve fund. It was also stated that the 
two most distinctive phases of the Society’s work during the past year had been that 
connected with its educational programme and the completion of the first volume 
of the Society’s new journal Arcuirecrurs. Competition for the Society’s Scholar- 
ships—especially for the Victory Scholarship of £100—was very keen, and the 
designs submitted for the latter were exhibited throughout the country. 


bs 


HREE performances of the Architectural Association Pantomime were given 

at King George’s Hall, Tottenham Court Road, shortly before Christmas. 
Until the present year much of the parody in these excellent shows has been founded 
upon persons and conditions familiar only to the frequenters of the Architectural 
Association School. Lately a tendency to widen their scope has been visible, and 
the present pantomime contained a number of fascinating and witty scenes that 
might have been (and undoubtedly were) appreciated by a large number of people 
ignorant of the familiar details of the institution. Perhaps one of the most amusing 
passages was that between Mr. Swagge and Mr. Crockett, adherents of the opposing 
camps of classicist and gothicist architecture respectively, dated at about the height 
of the early part of the Gothic revival. A considerable sum was handed over to 
the Architects’ Benevolent Fund as a result of this commendable display of amateur 
skill and originality. 
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R. ALBERT SWEENEY, .s.a., makes an interesting suggestion in the 
Mus News to relieve the traffic congestion at the city boundary, Finsbury 
Pavement. There is no doubt that Mr. Sweeney is right when he states that much 
of the congestion at this point results from the dead-end of the tramway terminus, 
and his proposal that a loop-line around the Square should be substituted for the 
present terminus is an excellent one, The stationary cars that are always found 
waiting about such termini would in Mr. Sweeney’s scheme circulate round the 


three off sides of the Square. & 
RECENT issue of the Liverpool Post makes the suggestion, which might very 


well be imitated in other cities, that its readers should try to discover the worst 
piece of architecture in Liverpool. Very wisely it decrees that the innumerable 
minor surburban outrages shall be ruled out. Neither, of course, is it proposed 
that the contest should be limited to the centre of the town. If such a pursuit was — 
taken up in earnest in our most important towns it might easily result in the elemina- 
tion of some of their worst architectural ruffians, and it would certainly help to 


make them publicly known. & 


TATISTICS recently compiled by the Odserver during the afternoon rush hour 

for the central Thames Bridges throw very startling light upon the immunity 
of Southwark Bridge from any notable pressure of traffic. During the intervals 
between the twenty-two vehicles that crossed the bridge (on an average) during five 
minutes, Wordsworth, it was remarked, might have written his sonnet with a little 
or no disturbance. It is pleasing to see that Waterloo, although it was found to 
carry more than twice the traffic of Southwark, was the next lowest in the list. It 
certainly deserves a little consideration in its present weakened state. The whole 
of the figures confirm the view expressed in our last issue that a bridge between 
Waterloo and Blackfriars would be far the next best thing to the much desired but 
strangely elusive Charing Cross Bridge. & 


HIS month we have to announce the death of Mr. Arthur Clutton Brock at the 

untimely age of 55. Mr. Brock, who was the art critic of the Times, and 
contributed a considerable number of leading articles to the Literary Supplement, 
was one of our foremost judges of art and letters, and an essayist of mature and 
irresistible originality. On the one or two occasions that he has been known to 
venture into the world of architecture (he was, by the way, on the Council of the 
Architecture Club) the light which he was able to throw upon the subject made his 
contributions extraordinarily valuable. Among those critical writers who lay the 
principal stress on the content of a work of art he was as remarkable for the soundness 
of his judgments as for the sincerity of his convictions. His various collections of 
essays, which include one on the war and a couple of religious questions, are sufficiently 
known to make a list on this page unnecessary. 


DHE SPIRTT OF BUILDING 


FROM THE ODE TO THE TIBER 


XV IT Wuere is the villa’s rural pride, 
The swelling dome’s imperial gleam, 
Which lov’d to grace thy verdant side, 
And tremble in thy golden stream? 
Where are the bold, the busy throngs, 
That rush’d impatient to the war, 
Or tun’d to peace triumphal songs, 
And hail’d the passing car? 
Along the solitary road,’ 
Th’ eternal flint by consuls trod, 
We muse, and mark the sad decays 
Of mighty works, and mighty days ! 
For these vile wastes, we cry, had Fate decreed 
That Veii’s sons should strive, for these Camillus bleed ? 
Did here, in after-times of Roman pride, 
The musing shepherd from Soracte’s height 
See towns extend where’er thy waters glide, 
And temples rise, and peopled farms unite ? 
They did. For this deserted plain 
The hero strove, nor strove in vain ; 
And here the shepherd saw 
Unnumber’d towns and temples spread, 
While Rome majestic rear’d her head, 
And gave the nations law. 


WILLIAM WHITEHEAD 
1715-1785 


"The Flaminian Way 
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FIRST SKETCH FOR THE EQUESTRIAN STATUE 
ILLUSTRATED IN ‘THE ART OF E. A. RICKARDS’ 


From a drawing by the late E. A. Rickards 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


E have received several letters, which the pressure on our 

space will not permit us to print, protesting against Mr. C. S. 

Jagger’s Royal Artillery Memorial, portions of which have 

recently been illustrated in the daily Press. One of them 
contains a travesty of the Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard in which 
occur the lines, 

He gave to England all he had, a gun ; 

He gain’d from Heaven, ’twas all he wish’d, a tear. 
Others advance a cogent and determined protest against what they 
consider at once an outrage upon the comeliness of London and an insult to 
the nobility of the English race. The arguments are various, yet we think 
that none quite reach the heart of the question. That there is a question— 
that the work is not meeting with exactly the kind of approbation that was 
lavishly dispensed in the captions of the picture-papers—is beyond a doubt. 

& 
HE manner of it is, it need scarcely be said, powerful, searching, 
imaginative and of great intellectual boldness. And there are memorials 

and monuments in London to-day that are weak, inexpressive, unimaginative, 
uncertain, and conceived in the worst spirit of pettiness and compromise. 
We will not name them ; they are, alas ! too numerous. Surely those great 
and uncommon qualities of Mr. Jagger’s design (it will be urged) should 
mark it out at once among such undistinguished competitors. Where the 
one is outspoken, the others are foolishly reticent ; where the one is clearly 
competent, the others fumble and do their best to disguise their fumbling ; 
where the one, to put it briefly, is vividly and profoundly True, the others 
are palely and stupidly False. All this may be granted. It is not for us to 
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underestimate technical excellence. Mr. Jagger has expressed (or shall we 
say, is expressing?) an idea or a group of ideas familiar to him and to many 
others with extraordinary brilliance and decision. But what are those ideas ? 
And in what place, and by what means, are they expressed? Is the place 
appropriate—are the means justified? ‘These are questions which must 
inevitably be asked if we are to arrive at a balanced estimate of such a work ; 
and it is possible that by attempting to answer them we shall be able to throw 
a stronger light on the idea, on the subject itself that is thus realised. 


& 
A ae, attempting such a task in detail it may be well to lay down, 


once and for all, a psychological distinction which cannot be too 
clearly grasped by all who are in any way concerned with architecture 
and the public arts. The human being is a creature of moods and dreams. 
Like day and night, like sun and cloud, these coloured moments that are his 
life pass and change, forever pass and change. Emotions of inexhaustible 
variety succeed one another in ever new contrasts and sequences. Amid all 
this change there is something at least relatively fixed: there is an average 
condition for us all by which our features are moulded ; there is a mean level 
which the stormiest sea must observe. Behind our faces a thousand * move- 
ments of the mind ’ must always remain unnoticed, unexpressed, if we are to 
retain our identity : to this habitual conformation, this identity, they must 
all pay deference in the end. The consequence, it will be observed, is the 
existence of those two worlds of time and space out of whose marriage or 
conflict our experience is made. Now the first is a realm which literature 
and music have claimed for their own. In those arts an almost unlimited 
range of ideas may be formulated with impunity ; the impression made one 
minute gives way to the next, and amid all the movement, the contrast, the 
incessant rising and falling of a Lear or a Missa Solemnis an ultimate 


balance is struck similar to that which determines the general aspect of seas 


and mountains. 


& 


OT so in the visual arts. In these there is but one Moment, indivisible, 
irremediable, and completely final. Where in music or literature we 
witness a process of creation (the process and the final result being, indeed, 
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interchangeable terms) we are presented, in architecture and sculpture, with 
the finished product of that creation. In this final product the equilibrium 
must have been attained beforehand. Let us take a concrete example. 
When Christian, incarcerated in the dungeon of Giant Despair, cries 
‘ What a fool am I thus to lie in a stinking dungeon,’ he is expressing a 
violent emotion in violent language, but only to climb, on the very next 
page, the Delectable Mountains where he washes himself and eats freely of 
the vineyards. And does not the author even then close his tale, adding a 
final touch to ensure that balance which is the condition of greatness in all 
art, with the comforting, magical statement, ‘So I awoke, and behold it was 
a dream’? Mr. Jagger may inscribe this beautiful and kindly assurance on 
the pedestal of his gun in letters six foot high ; it will not help us. That 
revulsion, that protest, that bitter and angry reflection which is as legitimate 
as any other reflection, that passionate accusation which all thinking men and 
women must sooner or later make—and, having made, forget—and which 
might very properly occur, and daily does occur, in the pages of a printed 
book, he has fixed for us for ever, and fixed it in the gayest, the brightest, the 
most pleasant, the most irresponsible spot in London. 


& 
M EANWHILE few of us can do more than labour to vivify in the public 


mind the concept of the city as one of the crowning works of man, 
against whose disturbance and disfigurement our best endeavours should be 
used. The labourers are fortunately increasing, and so is the evidence of 
their exertions. In the first issue of this journal, published nearly eighteen 
months ago, we noted very briefly the various quarters of the public press in 
which illuminating work was being done. Many names could be added 
to-day. The Nation, the Outlook, the Challenge, English Life, are some of 
the periodicals that now have regular architectural articles. In none, 
however, do these occur with the same frequency (nor speak, indeed, with 
the same authority and insight) as in the Weekly Westminster, where Professor 
C. H. Reilly’s ninth fortnightly article on modern architecture has just 
appeared. The great Sunday papers, who give anything between two and 
four columns to Bond Street music and as many to the London stage, have 
yet to be convinced, however, that architecture is a subject of perennial 
interest and importance to every urban centre throughout the kingdom. 
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At a recent luncheon of the City Livery Club, the Bishop of London announced 
that a private investigation had brought to light six churches of little architectural 
and historical value, the proceeds of whose sites would be extremely useful. He 
was pressed with questions of ‘Which are the six churches?’ but the Bishop did 


not reply. Drawn for Arcuitecture by Grace E. Rogers 
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THE FINE ARTS COMMISSION 
By CHARLES MARRIOTT 


HERE is an old and a very true saying that you cannot make 

a people moral or sober by Act of Parliament. The most you 

can do by such means is to prevent the worst public consequences 

of immorality or drunkenness. In respect of social virtues the 
effect of Government interference is always negative and never positive— 
though positive consequences may follow. That is to say, the Act of Parlia- 
ment keeps the ring in which the social virtues may or may not flourish but 
in which they are given at least a reasonable opportunity to do so. 


Exactly the same applies to artistic virtues. No Fine Arts Commission 
can add to the artistic powers of a nation or, of itself, produce good public 
art. The most it can do is to keep the ring. In order to make the matter 
quite clear [ will go further and say that, let alone any official body, no body 
of professional artists can do anything positive towards the artistic betterment 
of the people. Lest any stupid person should mistake this for an attack 
upon professional artists, we will take illustrations from outside art. Nobody 
would suppose that the spiritual or bodily health of a nation depends upon 
the number of its ordained priests or qualified medical men. In the last 
resort it depends upon the habits of the people. But this is not to say that 
ordained priests or qualified medical men are useless or unimportant. On 
the contrary, it is to emphasise their utility and importance because, in respect 
of public health, spiritual or bodily, the functions of the priest and the doctor 
are directive rather than productive. The impulse to health must come from 
the people themselves, but the priest and the doctor can give them invaluable 
assistance in directing it and in removing obstacles to its natural fulfilment. 
To clinch this truth by its opposite, to mistake the directive function of the 
priest and the doctor for a productive one encourages quackery by keeping 
people on the look out for miraculous cures. Quackery in short, flourishes 
in an atmosphere of superstition. 


All this is by way of clearing the ground for a consideration of the Fine 
Arts Commission which has just been formed. Most of the criticisms of it 
which I have read and heard seem to me to proceed from artistic superstition. 
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The assumption is that had Mr. Blank been substituted for Mr. Dash on the 
Commission we might have had a miraculous improvement in public art. 
To be candid, I myself should have liked to see on the Commission a few of 
our bolder architects, painters and sculptors, such as Mr. Robert Atkinson, 
Mr. Augustus John and Mr. Jacob Epstein, but I should not have expected 
miracles from them ; and it is an open question whether, for the purposes of 
this Commission, experience—including knowledge of the world and the 
habit of dealing with public bodies—does not count for more than personal 
talent and original ideas. Here my own illustration might be turned against 
me with the remark that the brilliant young doctor with modern ideas must 
be a better director of public health than his conventional elder. In contact 
with the individual patient, maybe ; but not necessarily ona Board of Health. 
Nor always with the individual patient. I could tell a ribald story about an 
elder physician who, when his brilliant junior had exhausted all the resources 
of medical skill, saved a desperate situation by saying : * Missus : corf.’ 

In all public matters one has to take very broad views ; to consider not 
only quality of work and loftiness of ideal but also the capacity of the public 
and the machinery of application. I shall make no apology for adding yet — 
another illustration from outside art ; by such is truth perceived. A bath 
in every cottage is an excellent ideal ; but if you know from experience that 
a large proportion of cottagers will stack their coal in the bath and that the 
majority will not be able to get enough water to fill it, anyhow, it might be 
wiser to defer the actual baths and proceed slowly, ah, slowly and circuitously, 
by seeing that every cottage had adequate accommodation for coal and a 
constant supply of water. The baths and the bath habit might then, as 
Whistler said of the Japanese fans, ‘ occur’ with all the more inevitability 
for this preparation. Speaking of Whistler, another saying of his might be 
applied with advantage to this Commission. Whistler was in a hatter’s, 
having his hat ironed, when a fussy stranger came in. Seeing Whistler 
bareheaded, the stranger mistook him for the shopman, and, waggling his own 
hat upon his head said, crossly, ‘ I got this here yesterday—and look at it ! ° 
Whistler said, coolly, ‘ Well, what’s the matter?’ ‘ Can’t you see? * said the 
other. ‘It doesn’t fit.’ Whistler looked him up and down, and then said— 
the italics are mine— Shouldn’t worry ; zone of your clothes fit.’ So, in 
judging this Commission, it is as well to remember that no such Commission, 
however chosen or elected, could perform its duties more than approximately. 
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With all respect to individual talent it needs to be said very firmly that, at 
any time since the Renaissance, the professional artist—be he architect, 
painter or sculptor—has ceased to represent that impulse of the people which 
alone can produce any public art worthy of the name. It is not the fault of 
the professional artist ; it is the fault of the conditions which we have made 
for him. For better or worse, until we change the conditions, our public 
art is bound to be something imposed from above and not something led 
forth from the people. : 

It has been objected that this Commission is unduly Academic. But, in 
the circumstances, is that a fault? What is the real value of the Academy ? 
Nobody would pretend that its exhibitions represent the best in contemporary 
art. Almost any exhibition of the New English Art Club is better than 
almost any exhibition of the Royal Academy. What a Royal Academy 
exhibition really represents is art in a form and in a place recognised by the 
public ; and, providing that the art is decent of its kind—as it generally is— 
and that there is a steady, if slow, infusion of new talent—as is actually the 
case—that, in present circumstances, is a very useful function to perform. 
Apart from that, the Academy is well adapted to the existing machinery of 
publicity. Some dreamer called Fleet Street the Street of Adventure ; 
actually it is the Street of Conventions ; and one of its most stubborn con- 
ventions is that no news is admissible until it has qualified as news-editors-news. 
Now, Sir Timothy Titus, r.a., who may be a mediocre artist, is already 
news-editors-news, and anything he says or does is ripe for the papers ; John 
Smith, who may be a man of genius, is only news. He can only qualify as 
news-editors-news by painting upside-down, getting into the divorce court 
or shooting himself. Fleet Street being as strong as it is conventional, the 
wise journalist accepts the convention and makes the best use he can of it by 
smuggling the news about John Smith in between the lines of the news- 
editors-news about Sir Timothy Titus, r.a., and hoping that it will escape 
the eye of the sub-editor who assists the news-editor in the sacred duty of 
keeping out news. Quite a lot of real news leaks into the papers in this way. 
I know a man who got a perfectly fresh and rather important piece of news 
into a paper by disguising it as news-editors-news of the week before. That 
is why large rewards are offered for an automatic screen of a mesh to 
keep out news and let in only news-editors-news ; and in many offices 
they keep a boy to clean the permanent framework of captions and 
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cross-headings every day lest there should be fragments of news sticking to it. 

For the purpose of dodging the screen in connection with art the Royal 
Academy is invaluable. Why, for instance, do we welcome the enterprise of 
the London Midland and Scottish Railway in commissioning R.A.’s to design 
posters? It is highly improbable that the best work of the R.A.’s will be so 
good, so artistic in the sense of nicely adapted to purpose, as the everyday 
work of Mr. E. McKnight Kauffer, to name only one of the artists regularly 
employed in designing for the hoardings. That is not the point. The mass 
attack of R.A.’s and A.R.A.’s has convinced Fleet Street that artistic posters 
are news-editors-news. Mr. Kauffer is only news. I am not forgetting 
that some time ago Mr. Fred Taylor got into the news-editors-news with his 
poster of York Minster. But, then, York Minster is news-editors-news 
already. It is several centuries old. If Mr. Fred Taylor had made a master- 
piece out of two shakes of a lamb’s tail he might, so to speak, have whistled for 
it. Being Academic, this Commission is news-editors-news hot and piping. 
Why, I doubt if there is a news editor in Fleet Street who would refuse the 
information that Sir Edwin Lutyens, r.a., is the architect of New Delhi. 
On the other hand I could nominate a Commission much more acceptable 
to artistic opinion than this one and not a name on it would cut any ice in 
Fleet Street. Not, let me hasten to say, because Fleet Street is ignorant ; 
I have never met a news editor who did not know more about artistic matters 
than I do; but because its conception of news is purely conventional. So 
long as people rely on the newspapers for news it is well that any organisation 
of artistic affairs should lend itself to the only kind of news that will be freely 
transmitted ; and a molehill Commission broad-based in the general infor- 
mation is better for its purpose than a mountain Commission resting upon 
the extra-newspaper knowledge of a cultivated minority. 

That some of the members of this Commission have themselves produced 
public works which I would gladly see bombed does not disturb me in the 
least. If there is one thing certain about art it is that creative powers bear 
no relation whatever to critical powers or directive ability. Nor shall I be 


- shocked unduly if this Commission advises against an occasional masterpiece. 


Nothing that this or any other Commission could do can help or hinder the 
creation of masterpieces, which is the important thing where masterpieces 
are concerned. Owing to the long isolation of the professional artist from 
the community what we want for the moment is not so much masterpieces as 
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order ; the fair and seemly conduct of everyday affairs. Come to think of 
it, most of the masterpieces of the past arose naturally out of everyday con- 
ditions. This gives a hint of the direction in which I would like to see the 
Commission extended. Myself, I do not set much store by persons of taste 
for present purposes—any more than I would set store by beauty specialists 
when the bodily health is badly deranged. If, as I hope, the Commission 
grows, I would like it to include an enlightened bishop, an eminent medical 
man, an industrialist of the better sort and, above all—since parks are con- 
cerned—a great gardener. I know that some of our architects are good 
landscape gardeners, but arrangement must depend finally upon growth. 
Quite seriously, I believe that you do most for art by attending to the roots. 
Art happens, and it happens through individuals ; but it is most likely to 
happen when the ground is prepared and the individual is brought into right 
relations with the community. 

At any rate, and thanks mainly, I understand, to the efforts of Mr. Percy 
B. Tubbs, p.p.s.a., the architect, who brought about the first informal meeting 
at the house of Professor Derwent Wood, R.A., a beginning has been made. 
Public art has become both a Government concern and news-editors-news ; 
and, taking into account the public capacity and the existing machinery of 
publicity, the Commission, as it stands, will do. Personally I am not much 
afraid that the Commission will sanction any outrage to taste which does not 
proceed inevitably from conditions for which all of us are responsible—such 
as a monument based upon a bad motive—or condemn out of hand any 
masterpiece which happens to be beyond its range of sympathy. In the 
last case it will, I feel sure, make use of its powers to consult some competent 
adviser with less orthodox views. If the Commission will keep the ring, 
public art will take care of itself. Much can and will be done by discussion 
in circles emancipated from the conventions of Fleet Street ; and in this 


connection I venture to name ARCHITECTURE coupled, shall we say, with 
The Architecture Club. 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE STATUS 
By W. H. WARD 


HE central years of the eighteenth century were for France, 

as recent years have been for many lands, an era of war 

memorials. The war of the Austrian succession, in which almost 

as many European powers had been engaged as in the Great 
War, had dragged on for eight long years—so long in fact that people had 
begun to forget what it was they were originally fighting about ; while some 
of the powers had even changed sides, others had dropped out and fresh ones 
taken a hand in the game. On all sides there was weariness of purposeless 
waste of life and treasure. When a peace was concluded at Aix-la-Chapelle, 
in April 1748, whatever may have been the feeling elsewhere, it was hailed 
‘n France at least with enthusiasm. There was little in the tangible results 
of the war to justify this. Frederick II. was the only real gainer ; and if 
Marshal Saxe had carried all before him on land, Hawke and Anson had 
maintained British supremacy at sea. France had but swapped her colonial 
gains with ours and waived her conquests in the Low Countries. But she 
was intoxicated with a long series of brilliant victories—Fontenoy, Mons, 
Antwerp, Charleroi, Namur, Raucoux, Lauffeldt—and commemorative 
monuments were called for here, there and everywhere, with one of special 
magnificence for Paris. 


A description of the chief of these drawn up by the architect, Pierre Patte, 
and published with finely engraved plates in a handsome folio volume fifteen 
years later, is full of interest at the present day, more particularly from its 
general bearing on problems of town planning and in its special one on the 
placing of monuments—not to mention valuable notes on the contemporary 
state of arts and industries. The ideas of the day on the nature of a War 
Memorial differed singularly from our own. Reverence and gratitude for 
the gallantry of the soldiers, the hardships they endured and the supreme 
sacrifice they had rendered, had little place in them. Men had been hired 
to fight and had had their pay. If they survived they might spend a com- 
fortable old age at the Invalides. The Generals might receive more or less 
handsome gratuities. ‘That was the end of the matter as far as the army was 
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concerned. Monuments were not to them but to the glory of the nation, to 
France personified in her King. The viciousness of Louis XV. and his 
selfish indifference to all but his prerogative and his pleasures were not yet 
common knowledge. He was still /e dien-aimé. He had shown courage 
at Fontenoy and he had made peace in the grand manner ‘ not as a huxter, 
but as a king.’ Patte describes him even at a much later period of his reign 
as the most virtuous, enlightened and’ beneficent of sovereigns, devoted heart 
and soul to the welfare of his people and the advancement of the arts. If 
but a tithe of this fulsome panegyric was generally believed to be his due, 
what more fitting memorial of victory could be set up than an image of his 
sacred and handsome person? The title of Patte’s book thus becomes Les 
Monumens érigés a la Gloire de Louis XV.,and his subject the problem of a 
fit setting for statues of the King. In a historical retrospect of the monuments 
of the Kings of France he points out that medieval Kings commemorated 
their triumphs by religious foundations ; those of the Renaissance were the 
first to have statues set up, like Charles VIII. at St. Denis, on their tombs, 
or more rarely like Louis XII. at Blois over the entrance to their palaces. 
It was not till the seventeenth century that they had public monuments such 
as the statues of Henry IV. on the Pont Neuf and Louis XIII. in the Place 
Royale. 

Two months after the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle the municipal authorities 
of Paris obtained permission from Louis XV. to erect a worthy monument 
of the love and gratitude of his subjects. The sculptor, Bouchardon, was 
commissioned to cast an equestrian statue in bronze and the Director of the 
King’s Buildings invited the architects of the academy to prepare designs 
for an open space to receive it in any part of Paris that might appear to them 
suitable. Others besides academicians were subsequently allowed to 
compete ; over fifty designs were received—-some being accompanied by 
models and reports, while the sites proposed by them ranged over almost 
the whole of Paris and amounted to nearly twenty. Nineteen of the schemes 
are described and illustrated by Patte ; among their authors are such well- 
known men as SouffHot, architect of the Panthéon, Contant d’Ivry, architect 
of the first Madeleine and St. Vaast at Arras, Servandony, architect of the 
facade of St. Sulpice, and the veteran Boffrand who, in spite of his eighty-one 
years, submitted no less than three designs. 

A competition conducted on such a vague programme was not likely to 
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lead to a conclusive result, there being no common points of comparison. 
The reason, however, assigned by the Government for not accepting any of 
the designs was the King’s unwillingness to impose on his subjects the losses 
and inconveniences bound up with the destruction of populous quarters, 
which they generally entailed. This was a more or less hypocritical way of 
saying that the expense and possible unpopularity alarmed the promoters, 
who had not the wisdom to foresee the ultimate compensation in the facili- 
tation of traffic, increased rental value and more commodious public buildings. 
A second competition with more precise conditions was opened shortly after. 
It was decided that an open site on the outskirts of the city, such as had been 
suggested by Servandony in his scheme, should be chosen, and the King 
allotted for the purpose a tract of unoccupied Crown lands which lay between 
the Tuileries Gardens and the Champs Elys¢es. Each competitor was 
supplied with an engraved site plan, and the principal condition laid down 
was that the King’s statue should stand in the axis of the main avenue of the 
Palace Gardens and its prolongation beyond the site. Among the twenty- 
eight competitors who came forward were those already named, including 
the indefatigable Boffrand, while the best known among the new names are 
those of A. J. Gabriel, L’Assurance and F. Blondel. ‘ His Majesty, though 
highly satisfied with the greater part of the new designs’ says Patte (who 
does not however reproduce them) ‘ finding in several of them different 
advantages, which he would wish to meet with in a single plan, ordered 
Monsieur Gabriel, his first architect, to effect such a combination, in order 
to form a whole, which should serve as the model for execution.’ This 
method of making an award (which would hardly meet with the approval 
of the Society of Architects or the R.I.B.A.) was not regarded—for aught that 
is on record—as abnormal or unfair by architects of the day. It resulted 
eventually in the formation of the Place de la Concorde as we know it. The 
conception of the whole subject of civic improvements and of one department 
of it, the placing of monuments, current among architects of the age of Louis 
XV. is illustrated in a very interesting manner by the schemes called forth 
by the first competition, by those projected and carried out in provincial 
cities, and finally by Patte’s own remarks thereon. 

French writers of the eighteenth century were prone to cry up Paris as 
one of the glories of the world, and to turn a blind eye to the deficiencies 
which struck foreigners. The common view of the latter is summed up in 
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Dr. Johnson’s laconic judgment. ‘ Paris is not so fine a place as you would 
expect. The palaces and churches, however, are splendid.’ Some indeed 
were much more explicit in their condemnation of the capital of civilisation 
as a city, and with these Patte is in full agreement. No criticism indeed 
could be more outspoken than his. ‘It is a conglomeration of houses pitched 
together pell-mell under the guidance, it would seem, of pure chance. Whole 
quarters are almost without communication with the rest. Nothing meets 
the eye but narrow, tortuous streets, reeking of filth, wherein the lives of 
the inhabitants are constantly endangered and the traffic blocked by the 
passage of vehicles.’ How true was the last remark may be judged by the 
fact that the Rue Gallande, a main thoroughfare, was not wide enough to 
allow two vehicles to pass each other. ‘ The Cité,’ he continues, ‘has hardly 
changed for three hundred years and remains such as the ignorance of our 
forefathers left it. The taste expended upon embellishment has been con- 
fined to private houses. In the last fifty years half Paris has been rebuilt 
without it occurring to any one to control the work by a comprehensive 
plan, or to remedy the bad lay-out of the streets. When houses have been 
re-erected it has been thought a great achievement to widen the public way 
by a foot or two ; favourable opportunities for cutting new thoroughfares 
or opening up old ones have been thrown away.’ He instances the Rue 
Richelieu, the straightest in Paris, which still had no direct issue at either 
end. 

_ He proceeds to inveigh against particular scandals: the houses on the 
bridges ; the Hotel Dieu crowded to suffocation with contagious cases, and the 
churches and churchyards crammed with putrifying corpses, polluting both 
air and water in the very heart of the city ; the total inadequacy of the water 
supply. Though he would spare all buildings of a monumental character, 
he was for drastic measures ; large districts of the city would have to be 
entirely rebuilt. But before anything were done he would have a detailed 
survey made and the general lines of a new lay-out determined upon—to be 
followed whenever alterations should be possible. He would not, however, 
reduce Paris to ‘ the cold symmetry of the towns of China or Japan,’ divided 
into nothing but rectangular blocks. But he laid down a principle which 
many subsequent town planners had been well advised to follow. Monotony 
and excessive uniformity should be avoided in the general lay-out, where 
on the contrary variety and contrast should be aimed at, so that different 
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quarters should not be alike. ‘ The visitor should not embrace everything 
at one glance, but must be continually attracted by some novelty, variety or 
charm, which shall constantly excite, spur and arouse his curiosity.’ He 
points out how a well considered plan of this kind under the auspices of the 
Duc d’Aiguillon was actually at the time transforming Nantes into one of 
the finest cities of France. Mr. J. W. Simpson has shown in his Essays and 
Memorials that such a general scheme of improvements was drawn up for 
Paris shortly after Patte wrote, postponed, revised in 1784, dropped again 
and finally lost sight of in the Revolution, though the preliminary survey 
was carried through in the face of infinite difficulties by Edme Verniquet. 
The vaunted Plan des Artistes of the Convention evaporates into a myth ; and 
Paris had to wait even for such an essential instalment as the Rue de Rivoli 
till Napoleon ordered it, and as late as Baron Haussmann’s day for anything - 
like a comprehensive scheme. 

The conditions rendered it inevitable that the competitors for the P/ace 
pour le Roi should propose but partial remedies for the crying needs of traffic 
and sanitation. They did, however, offer individually some local improve- 
ments in both respects by the provision of open spaces in congested districts 
with some attendant rectification of the adjoining streets, and at the same 
time sites for needed public buildings and fountains. Collectively they thus 
made a considerable if still inadequate contribution to the subject, and many 
of their suggestions might have been carried out with advantage. A favourite 
device among them was to form 
a circular or pseudo-circular place 
with radiating streets after the 
manner of the already existing 
Place des Victoires to replace a 
tangle of crowded alleys. The 
architect Polard designed one (R) iagtee 
to connect the Rue de Seine and <omm © 
the Rue de Tournon and thus give m\. 
direct access from the Quai Mala- 
quai to the Luxembourg, while 
one of the eight streets converging 
upon it would have linked it up 
with the Rue Dauphine and the 
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Pont Neuf. A second, designed by the architect Pitrou (B), opened up 
an oasis of air and space in the noisomeand devious labyrinth of the Cité, 
offering incidentally a site for a new Hotel de Ville and better access to 
Notre Dame and the Palais. A third, designed by the architect Chevotet 
(z), between the Rues St. Denis and St. Martin gave useful relief to the 
eastgoing traffic of the Rue St. Honoré, which lost itself hereabouts in mean 
alleys, and could have been connected eventually (though the design does 
not provide for this) with its natural continuation eastward, the Rue St. 
Antoine, equally as yet without direct outlet. It is notable, however, that 
whatever amelioration of traffic routes the various schemes may contemplate 
none appear to have aimed at thoroughfares of much greater width than the 
old streets. One of Boffrand’s schemes tackled in a business-like manner the 
terrible congestion of the Halles quarter, which ever since the Middle Ages . 
had obstructed all the transportation of the capital. He would have opened 
up there three great interconnected arcaded spaces for the accommodation 
of the various markets. Other designs formed p/aces with one side open to 
the river quays (D, L, M) after the manner of that of Bordeaux. Others again 
won space not by demolitions but filling up the river channel between the 
islands of the Cité and St. Louis. 

Patte’s own pet scheme involved both methods, for not content with 
uniting the islands he would have replanned them entirely. Somewhat 
inconsistently with his principles he advocated a rectangular lay-out and would 
have spared no existing buildings except Notre Dame (which was to become 
the parish church of the enlarged island) and the new Foundling Hospital. 
Even the Palais apparently was to go, and not unlike a would-be reformer 
of our own times he had arrived at the conclusion that the seventeen churches 
of the Cité were entirely super- 
fluous in view of its small 
extent, besides ‘lacking the 
grandeur and dignity for 
representing the worship of the 
Supreme Being ’—a curious 
anticipation of the iconoclasm | 
and pseudo-scientific vocabu- Y BAY 
lary of the Revolution. The Recess type of p/ace — without cardinal axis 
Ste. Chapelle was apparently (Place Royale, Bordeaux) 
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included in the hecatomb. At any rate its endowments and those of the Te Problem 
other churches were to be pooled in those of Notre Dame. <A new cathedral 7” Sime 
of white marble, domed and cruciform and enclosed in a triple colonnade 
of Corinthian aautone was to arise on the site of the Place Dauphine and 
Palais, dominating not only the river but two fantastic squares to be cleared 
in at of the Louvre and on the opposite bank. 
To test the value of the French town planning schemes of the eighteenth 
century from the point of view of their artistic effect, it is interesting to 
enquire how far they conform to the maxims laid down by Sitte and amplified 
by Martin in that fascinating work L’art de bétir les Villes (1902). They 
do in fact largely so conform. ‘The new public buildings are not isolated 
on square blocks between four streets, or made the object of interminable 
vistas. They are placed at one side a an open space from which they can 
be viewed in comfort and at a sufficient distance ; or they provide their own 
place by throwing forward wings and auxiliary pavilions, thus forming 
groups of elevations all to be embraced in one glance. Others are linked 
up with neighbouring buildings and have subsidiary courts proportionate 
to their minor elevations from which these could be seen. 


The p/aces again are enclosed spaces, in whose enclosing buildings the pier- 
cings are not in undue proportion to the solids, so that the form would tell 
the angles as well as in the centre of the sides. Even in the case of circuses, 

where there is a tendency to run the 

As due consideration is given to em pha- 
sizing the form of the plan, as for 

Halles and in Monsieur Hazon’s gran- 

diose scheme of places for the St. 

tant d’Ivry for the quai Malaquai (mM 

mS and p. 240). The classical example of 


in reality as well as on paper. In the case of squares they are not open at all 
radiating streets through and through, 

example by bridging the roads by 

triumphal arches. The value of grouped 

open spaces so well brought out by Sitte 

and Martin was realised in Boffrand’s 

Jacques’s quarter (s), and that of Con- 

Places grouped unaxilly (Rennes) such a grouping outside Paris is of 
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course Nancy, laid out on strictly axial lines, while at Rennes is an equally 
successful non-axial group. 

From the point of view of the effective placing of the statue which was the 
raison d’étre of these schemes it may be questioned whether they are so 
uniformly successful, since they are too much under the obsession of the 
axial system applied in a// directions. ‘The statue is thus generally in the 
centre of the p/ace, contrary to the canon that the centre of the p/ace should 
be clear and statues at the end or side, laid down by Sitte and Martin on the 
grounds that the centre should not offer obstacles to traffic and that a non- 
central position is more favourable for the exhibition of statues. It is remark- 
able that none of the three great equestrian statues of the Italian Renaissance 
—Colleoni at Venice, Gattamelata at Padua and Farnese at Piacenza—is in 
the centre of its piazza or in the axis of an important street, still less in that 
of a street continued beyond him, and not even in the axis of its background. 
Yet it has never been contended that they would be better seen if these more 
modern draughtsmen’s principles had been followed. On the contrary it 
is recognised that each gives its maximum effect in its present position. This 
result is due partly to the proportion between statue and f/ace, the latter not 
being too vast to swamp the former, partly to the presence of a background 
from at least one point of view, and partly to the statue bearing a certain 
relation to an important building, to which in a certain degree it is an adjunct. 


Similar conditions obtain in con- 

| | nection with pedestrian statues, 
such as the David, which is colossal 

in the Piazza della Signoria, but 

insignificant in the Piazza Michael 


, Angelo. In the city it acquires a 

L ; background, support and scale 

iy oO = from the rugged masonry and 
* imposing height of the Palazzo 


Vecchio; on the hill it is over- 

whelmed by an open space which 
? is a desert of banality. Equestrian 
statues are, however, undoubtedly 


Recess type of p/ace, with masked axis (Boffrand’s less affected and thus less easily 
scheme for the Pont Neuf) swamped by their surroundings. 
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If the axis of a number of radiating streets is selected, and the statue can 
thus have no background—as in several of the Louis XV. schemes—the 
unfavourable character of the position is mitigated, if the place is not too 
large to be dominated by the statue, as the Place des Victoires is dominated 
by Louis XIV., a dibe/ot kept in a casket of dignified architecture. But if 
a circus of this kind were arranged with an uneven number of radial streets 
so that the statue should have a background from some points of view the 
effect would be greatly enhanced. This method was adopted in Pitrou’s 
design, who placed his Hétel de Ville in one cardinal axis and monumental 
entries in those of the two diagonal streets, so that the statue has a back- 
ground from three outside points of view. The needed setting is more 
easily provided in a rectangular space, if the openings are kept few and the 
statue placed near one end as was done at Valenciennes. Patte’s competitors 
however, seem not to have fully realised these points, for they almost invariably 
carried thoroughfares through the centre of each side and placed the statue 
inthe middle. This is nearly the case at Nancy with the additional drawback 
of angles open each way. But there the main cardinal axis is blocked at one 
end, while the three entrances are masked by triumphal arches and the angles 
by grilles. In like manner in the central square of Boffrand’s Halle lay-out, 
one axis is terminated by St. Eustache and the entrances masked by 
colonnades. The statue of Louis XIII. is similarly placed in the old Place 
Royale (des Vosges) but with the advantage of no lateral axis. The scheme 
of Monsieur de 1|’Estrade (o) skilfully avoided the pitfalls of a square by 
recessing one end as a semi-circular exedra with a fountain in it and the 
statue in front of it. Thestatue is in the axis only of short minor streets, 
perpendicular and diagonal to it with- none facing it, and the sides and angles 
of the square are almost unpierced. ‘Thus all the favourable conditions are 
united : the statue has a background, is related to neighbouring archi- 
tecture, and can be seen from a sufficient distance, and the place is an 
enclosed space. 

The recess motif used here at the end of a square is one which other designs 
adopted as a treatment for the quays, where rectangular or curved open 
spaces were formed by setting back the general frontage, as had been done 
at Bordeaux. These afforded extremely favourable statue sites, at the side 
and not in the axis of the roadway, so that the monument is discovered on 
entering or approaching the recess, and has not been deprived of its interest 
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by being in view the whole length of an endless street. Boffrand, however, 
seems to have been the only one who saw that a mere statue was likely to 
be dwarfed by the open quay and river and to have substituted for it a 
more important monument in the form of a column on the site of the Place 
Dauphine. A statue perched on such a column or a steeple as at 5t. 
George's, Bloomsbury, 1s obviously not advantageously placed gua statue, 
but regarded as a terminal feature to the monument as a whole, it is effective. 
Most of the competitors who realised the necessity of a background somewhat 
reduced its advantage by placing the statue in the axis of a doorway, which 
does not give the repose required. In the scheme carried out at Rennes 
this defect was avoided by placing the statue in a large recess in between the 
projecting pavilions of a monumental building at the end of a square. Nor 
does it suffer in any way from the absence of any street axial with it. 


[ To be concluded | 
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N three magnificently produced volumes’ containing some twenty 
essays and over two hundred and fifty illustrations the citizens of 
Stockholm have expressed their pride in their new Town Hall, and 
those who have seen that notable building will agree that such a tribute 
is justified. ‘There is naturally much matter of local interest and there are 
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many portraits (contrary to tradition Professor Ragnar Ostberg, the architect, 
has a whole page and the Mayor but a quarter), but for the alien an excellent 
summary in English is provided and there are contributions in French and 
German. Both letterpress and illustrations range beyond the Stadshus to 
such subjects as old Swedish buildings and art, and the famous Town Halls 
of Europe. It is impossible in a brief notice to refer to all this wealth of 
material, and it may be of more interest to examine one aspect only—the 
evolution of the design. 

In r1gor, after much cogitation, Stockholm decided upon a site for her 
new Raadhus, called for competitive designs, and in 1902 selected one by 
Ragnar Ostberg. At that time it was intended that the projected building 
should house the law courts as well as the city hall and municipal offices, 
hence (we learn) the word Raadhus. Plainly it is a competitive design, 
vigorous and a trifle obvious. Assessors of competitions, it may be remarked, 
have a passion for these qualities in the work of others—a kind of complex 
which we hope an enquiring German will some day analyse. One wonders 
what would have been his fate if Ostberg could have submitted his executed 
design. But we divagate. The lay-out, but for the tower, was completely 
symmetrical. A bridge was placed on the main axis and the building 
formed an island round which the traffic flowed. This was all on sound 
and approved lines except for the tower which was at once the weakness of the 
design and the indication of a true instinct in its author. Such a symmetrical 
plan—bulge answering to bulge in completely separated courts—obviously 
didn’t want a tower and refused point blank to express tenn Lone next 
design illustrated is dated 1904. It shows a complete change from the 

feeling of the original. The needs 

of the situation have triumphed 
over symmetry, and the once 
superfluous tower has become the 
head of the corner ; for a site that 
exposed a salient angle to the 
aE - and to the view Bethe princi- 

Bes pal si of the city necessarily 

STR Me >Xs.-| called for a building that culmi- 
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by a corresponding change in the architectural character which has become 
somewhat medieval with a variety of gables breaking the line of the eaves. — 
A year later a further development has occurred. ‘The composition remains 
the same but the tower has become much more coherent and is indeed very 
fine in outline, with a somewhat Germanic impressiveness. The gables, too, 
are simplified and a favourite treatment of the designer—that of contrasting 
windows in bands with windows widely spaced—becomes marked. It was 
at last decided to carry out this design and the clearing of the site was begun 
when, in 1907, the council changed its view and decided to build elsewhere 
the law courts, and to use the site for a city hall (Stadshus) only. Hence in 
190g yet another design. One cannot help speculating on the architect’s 
feelings at this juncture. A certain flattening of enthusiasm might not 
unreasonably have been felt and a fear that his ideas might find no medium 
of expression more solid than paper. But there is no evidence of any such 
chilling process in the new design. It is more serene and at the same time 
more interesting and more personal than any of its predecessors. Professor 
Nyrop, of Copenhagen, and Professor Clason, of Stockholm, scrutinised the 
plans and reported favourably, and at last in 1911 building began. Further 
changes, however, had taken place in the interval. In place of granite brick 
was to be used for the facing of the walls except in the great tower. 

The next set of drawings shows us the Stadshus as it stands to-day. They 
are not working drawings but measured drawings, for the period of eréction 
was as rich in development as that preceding it. The tower has become a 
brick one and, its crown has changed to a copper-covered lantern. A note 
of heaviness still apparent in the rgog design has given place to a feeling 
more gay and fanciful. In its : 
essence the plan remains the same, 
the outline changed only by the 
moving back of the east wall to 
set free the tower. Asymmetry 
has been carried a little further for 
the double staircase in the covered 
court is replaced by a single one, 
but on the other hand the Golden 
Hall shows an increased regularity 
and simplicity. Altogether it isa PLAN OF MAIN FLOOR—STOCKHOLM STADSHUS 
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curious plan resembling rather that of a building that has grown up by degrees 
than a modern example. If we compare it with the plan of the London County 
Hall (contemporary and not dissimilar as regards site) it will be apparent 
that the respective designers held quite different views as to what a plan 
should be. There is no trace of conscious poché effect in that of the Stadshus, 
no symmetry, and very little use of shapes other than the rectangular ; and 
from the severity of the outer wall plan we might infer elevations of a barracks- 
like baldness. But in fact the exterior is full of interest, and the most striking 
thing about the rooms and corridors is their lack of monotony and their 
richness of invention. 


In the eighteenth century graceful circumlocutions such as ‘ the feathered 
choir ’ and ‘ the finny tribe ’ were the necessary ingredients of poetry : to-day 
they are almost-forgotten clichés. There is a certain analogy between such 
phrases and some features of the deaux arts type of design. Expertness in 
juggling with plan shapes is in too many cases a substitute for, not a result 
of, conception in three dimensions, just as the repertory of phrases was the 
substitute for imagination. The plan has, in fact, arrogated to itself far too 
much esthetic importance. From being a useful convention it has become 
an entity. People (at present) move about chiefly in a horizontal plane, 
hence the horizontal section through a building is from the point of view of 
function by far its most important aspect. But people do not see chiefly 
in the horizontal, but rather in the vertical plane ; really inthe round. Now 
the horizontal trace of a building conceived in the round may form a 
decorative pattern or it may not: that depends entirely on the conception. 
The converse holds equally, for one does not have to search for modern 
examples in which richness of effect begins and ends with the plan. Perhaps 
the matter may be put thus—that, in designing, it is probably useful to give 
an appearance of richness to parts of the plan in which emphasis is required, 
provided we regard these indications merely as a kind of centering to be 
struck later, and do not become involved in the use of meaningless shapes 
in the actual building by a desire to retain a good-looking plan. 


We can therefore contemplate without alarm the baldness and queerness 
of the Stadshus plan. It all means something, but one has to go there to see 
just what it means. An adequate description is beyond the scope of this notice.’ 


‘In the Architectural Review for January 1924.2 number of photographs of the Stadshus appeared. 


The Plan 
of the 
Stockholm 
Stadshus 


SCULPTURE AND THE COMMUNIG4 
By STANLEY C. RAMSEY 


ROM the earliest times man has always shown a desire to enrich 
his buildings, to add a tribute above and beyond what the purely 
utilitarian requirements of the occasion demanded—a tribute that 
showed he loved and respected his work. Such additions might 
take the form of colour, as in painting and mosaic, of carved and incised 
ornament, or with the more advanced periods of civilisation in the use of 
sculptural forms—using the word scu/ptura/ to denote representations of 
human or animal figures as differentiated from carved ornament. The use 
and character of such sculpture was, in the main, determined by three im- 
portant factors: by the country, by the materials the country afforded, and 
by the pursuits, occupations, character and disposition of the inhabitants. 
Thus we find that in the buildings of the Nile and Euphrates valleys we 
have an abundance of clay forming the common building material of the 
country, and a people following primitive cultural pursuits for generation after 
generation; limited in their ideas by the narrow confines of their riparian 
existence. The monotony and regularity of their life resulted in a hard 
convention, and an almost unaltering tradition of life and work ; “convention 
with them became crystallised. This fact to my mind is clearly represented 
in the bas-reliefs of Babylonian, Assyrian and Egyptian buildings, suggesting 
(as they do), by their low relief and slightly rounded edges, even when carved 
in limestone, the forms of their clay prototypes. Their character and 
execution scarcely appear to alter during thousands of years, except that a 
marvellous dexterity is achieved, the result of sustained and constant con- 
centration within a narrow field. : 
The Egyptians, it is true, did develop the individual sculptured figure to 
a far greater extent than either the Babylonians or Assyrians. This is 
probably explained by the greater accessibility of stone and granite to the 
fertile—and consequently occupied—regions of the Nile, as compared with 
the almost entirely clay country between the Tigris and Euphrates, at any 
rate in the lower reaches. But the use of such figures does not appear to 
have greatly influenced the sculptural embellishments of their buildings, 
which was invariably in low relief. The large seated figures which are 
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found outside their temple fronts can hardly be regarded as essential parts 
of the buildings, but are rather in the nature of adjuncts thereto. 

When we come to the Greeks, we find an island and maritime people, so 
placed geographically that they became the centre of Mediterranean civili- 
sation, and a people whose manner of life produced an acute and penetrating 
intelligence. ‘Their country contained an abundance of the finest limestone 
and marble, and from the earliest days they were habituated to the use of 
stone for all forms of building. Their love of the beautiful and their intense 
admiration of the human form, working intelligently on a material which 
was the natural building material of their country, produced the finest and 
most wonderful sculpture the world has ever seen. When they used this 
sculpture in conjunction with their buildings it became inseparable from the 
building : take it away, and the building is irretrievably ruined. Columns 
and sculptured tympanums appear to have been carved out of the same 
block of stone by the same hand. Sculptor and architect appear to have 
had an equally vital appreciation of the quality of their material, and to 
have developed and expressed this quality to the fullest extent. 

It appears to me that there were only two periods in the world’s history 
when the use of sculpture in connection with buildings had this quality of 
inseparableness. One was during the fifth and fourth centuries in Greece, 
and the other covered the twelfth and thirteenth centuries in Medieval 
Europe. Take away the sculpture from the Parthenon and the building 
becomes meaningless ; it is at once robbed of all its vitality. ‘This can be 
seen when we view some of the pitiful efforts of the Greek revivalists in this 
country—those cold and dull looking Church fronts, in which a row of 
chilly columns supports a barren pediment. In the same way one cannot 
conceive either Chartres or Rheims robbed of their row upon row of sculptured 
figures ; they are definitely part of the buildings, though these medieval 
fabrics would not suffer to the same extent from such a theft, they would still, 
even when mutilated and defaced, retain much that interests and charms. On 
the other hand the Babylonian or Egyptian temples would hardly suffer at 
all, as far as the interest of their mass was concerned, if they lost the greater 
part or even the whole of their bas-reliefs—though these same bas-reliefs are 
often in themselves extremely beautiful. One could apply the same test to 
most Roman and Renaissance buildings—and it would be a positive relief 
to wipe out much of the sculpture on certain modern buildings. 
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The lines of a Greek temple harmoniously frame the sculptured stone, 
but the Medieval building forces the sculpture to follow the lines of the 
structure. ‘The figures which decorate almost any Gothic doorway of the 
more important kind will illustrate my meaning. One figure stands on the 
head of another, one following another round the curving lines of the arch 
head. The Medieval masons had not that instinct for stone that the Greeks 
had. They were the descendants of the inhabitants of a primeval forest 
which practically covered the whole of Northern Europe. Their methods 
of building are timber methods, the use of the rib and the panel, and of small 
jointed stones. The very forms of their cathedrals exemplify the ideals and 
aspirations of a forest people—intense activity and upward growth, the 
dynamic vitality of wood, compared with the static repose of stone. And 
the best of the Gothic carving, despite all its haunting beauty, has something 
a little wooden, a little carved, about it. But the sculptured buildings of 
Greeks and Goths have this in common, that they are the material expression 
of spiritual ideals. The one has all the open-air delight of mountain and sea, 
the other the aspiring mystery of the forest. Both Greek and Medieval 
sculptors and architects worked with one common aim, and the result of 
their joint efforts has a reality and unity that we moderns so sadly miss. If 
I wished to criticise modern sculpture (of the architectural kind) and modern 
architecture, I should say that the one was expressive of clay and the studio, 
and the other rather of drawing paper and tee-square. This, of course, 
is a very sweeping and, perhaps, somewhat foolish statement. I could point 
out many beautiful modern buildings both sculptor and architect have 
worked together in a spirit of harmony and reality, with triumphant results. 
But, I feel there is just sufficient truth in my obiter dictum to warrant its 
consideration. 

The problem for the architect—indeed for all of us—is to realise the best 
of the life that is going on around us, and to do this we must leave our studios 
and offices, and with chisel in hand strike at the stone itself, and with measuring 
rod and plummet direct the shaping of the walls. Working shoulder to 
shoulder with our fellow workmen, we may hope to catch something of their 
strength and purposefulness, and to fire them with some of our enthusiasm. 
We want more of the humanitarian and less of the academic note about our 
work. When we ourselves become the channels of a throbbing and vital 
reality then, and then only, will our work live. It is the great common 
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movements of humanity that produce, or do not produce, great artistic 
periods, and it remains for the artists to note and give expression to such 
movements. 

Sometimes it takes the direction of centralised authority resulting in 
impressive monarchical institutions, with all their traditions of pageant and 
splendour, and the dominating importance of the individual expressed 
thereby, as, for example, in eighteenth century France and England. At 
other times we have the great upward surge of democracy resulting in 
localised and communal effort, the sinking of the individual interest for the 
common good, as, for example, in fifth century Athens, and as exemplified 
in the best medixval work. We see the same influences at work in the life 
of the city states of Italy during the earlier part of the Renaissance, though 
in a less marked degree, and I believe we are at the present time living on 
the threshhold of just such another period here to-day in England. The 
individualistic ideals of the last century are rapidly giving way to those of a 
more communal and civic order. I can imagine that in another generation 
we shall regard the person who expresses his individual pride in the building 
of a costly and luxurious private house much as we regarded the war profiteer 
a year or two ago: as one who, if not exactly to be shunned, will be looked 
on a little critically. I can imagine that, as in the best period of Athenian 
civilisation, the houses of the chiefs and leaders will differ very slightly, at 
any rate in size and in importance, from the houses of the people, and that 
what is saved both in money and energy will be lavished on public buildings 
for the enjoyment and benefit of the community as a whole. Then sculptor 
and architect, working for the glory of the common good, interpreters of the 
best spirit of their age, may hope to rival the glories of the Acropolis and to 
achieve results finer and more wonderful, than those wrought by the master 
builders of the Middle Ages. 
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STREET BACKS 
By A. TRYSTAN EDWARDS 


N house planning, as everybody knows, the greatest difficulty is so to 
dispose of the domestic offices that they do not become an eyesore. — 

And the higher the standard of sanitation, the greater the number of 
bathrooms and privies and sinks, the more complex does the problem 
become. Some lovers of what is called ‘ architectural truth ’ may tell us 
that as sanitation is surely a good thing there seems to be no motive for con- 
cealing it, except a foolish and reprehensible prudery. Yet these theorists 
have not grasped the elements of civic design, and it must be submitted that 
theirs is a vulgar philosophy. Bathroom windows and soil-pipes are indeed 
necessary for hygiene but they need not be the most prominent features of 
the fagade. The functions of a house resemble the functions of the body in 
that they are not all equally suitable for public emphasis. Our eighteenth 
century forefathers had a clearer understanding of architectural propriety 
than is apparently possessed by the designers of our newest workmen’s 
cottages, that are very healthy perhaps, but in which appearance has been 
ruthlessly sacrificed to utilitarian expression of the crudest kind. Their 
architectural creations may be compared to a statue to the surface of which 
the sculptor had been at pains to afhx descriptive labels indicating the positions 
of the heart, the lungs, the stomach and the kidneys. It is not necessary to 
the expression which is proper to a building that every compartment of a 
house should reveal its exact loca- 

tion and purpose. 


In the ordinary old-fashioned 
continuous street the problem was 
solved satisfactorily enough in that 
the domestic offices were placed 


PRE Se | 7 HEH at the back so that each house 
He Serig f R | ii nH Yin presented to the road a serene 
a E a Tey a and polite exterior. To the people 
| Lnetudioa Lacks ve Cottage loth who traversed the streets the backs 


Fig. 1 were entirely hidden from public 
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view. These backs were not always works of art, but there is much to be 
said for the idea that in private a house is just as entitled as a human being 
to stretch its limbs and indulge in a little relaxation from formal discipline. 
When a man is sitting in a back bedroom in an urban street it ought not 
to irritate him very much to see the somewhat untidy elevations of the backs 
of the houses opposite, and especially is this attitude of tolerance incumbent 
upon him if he is aware that the fronts of the houses in question form a 
charming street fagade exquisitely detailed and distinguished by a row of 
pleasant classic porticos. If he grumbles at these backs, he may be reminded 
that he is not being urgently requested to gaze at them, and he should take 
note of the profound saying of Oscar Wilde that ‘ No gentleman looks out 
of the window!’ Of course, if an architect is so clever that in addition to 
designing a beautiful front, he can design a beautiful back as well, he has 
achieved something meritorious, but the true object of architectural expression 
would not be served if the back of the house became too much like the front. 
It may be observed, however, that the backs of many terraces of the Georgian 
era are really not ugly at all, for there is nothing intrinsically wrong with 
an orderly row of projections. ‘The element of rhythm is present, the windows 
are of normal size (why it should be necessary that in modern houses the 
bathrooms and lavatories should proclaim their presence by having windows 
the size of medieval peep-holes has never been satisfactorily explained) and 
the soil-pipes are tucked away, quite unobtrusively, at the re-entrant angles. 
We recognise these facades to the dacks of houses and there is nothing offensive 
about them. 

As far as the architectural treatment of the street backs is concerned, the 
abolition of the small projecting ——s 
wing containing the domestic 
offices does not help matters at all, 
because then the pipes instead of 
being collected at the corners are 
free to sprawl about the facades, 
and also there is no possibility 
of placing some of the pipes : 
unobstrusively at the sédes of the es Heal 1) le 
projecting wings and thus partly Lf fom 2 ae Vat Cottages 


concealing them. Fig. 1 illustrates Fig. 2 
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pairs of semi-detached cottages which prove how offensive the domestic — 


offices can become if their fenestration is given free rein upon a flat facade, 


In the design shown in the next figure (Fig. 2) an attempt has been made 
to introduce a little order into the back elevations of a row of cottages of 
modern plan. In Fig. 3 on page 17 of the November 1923 issue the gabled 
edifice in the centre presents towards the street a facade which has some of 
the worst qualities of the back of a house. Nor need it be supposed that the 
planning of this house is a wit more convenient or sanitary than that of its 
neighbours. It is merely an example of what may be described as ‘sloppy’ 
planning. The designer of such a building as this would have something 
to learn from the words of an old music-hall song from which I may 
quote the refrain :— 
‘Ours is a nice house, ours is, 

The front is at the front, 

And the back is at the back,’ 
not originally composed with a didactic purpose, but nevertheless 
suggesting the profound truth that a house is not a nice house unless its 


front has unmistakeably the appearance of a front and unless its back has — 


unmistakeably the appearance of a back, and that it is unwise to try to combine 
these two aspects in a confused facade which does not seem to know its own 


function or status. In the semi-detached blocks of houses which have been ~ 


erected in such large numbers in recent years the sides of the blocks are 
generally visible from the road as well as the fronts, yet these sides often have 


the characteristics of very untidy backs. Instead of having like the terrace 


house one front and one back they seem to have one front and two backs, 
and sometimes, when the tiny windows of lavatories and bathrooms obtrude 
themselves upon the facade abutting on the road, they may be said to have 


which deserves to be designated 
as a front. 

The question sometimes arises 
as to how far it is legitimate 
to disguise the windows of 
domestic offices and to make 


of a quite different character, such 


three backs and nothing at all — 


them balance windows of rooms 
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as a library or dining room for instance. An architect such as Vanbrugh, 
would not scruple in a design of a country house to balance a great reception 
hall on one side of a court with a similar block sub-divided into kitchen 
offices on the other side, but such an arrangement is not really satisfactory, 
because here there is a deliberate deception which impairs the expressive- 
ness of the composition. It is not necessary that such elements in a plan 
as are of little public interest should pretend to be something other than 
what they are. It suffices if they acknowledge their subordinate status 
by assuming a polite unobtrusiveness. Of course, there are many 
occasions, such as in large buildings on island sites, where lavatory 
windows are totally concealed from public view by being put in a small 
interior court. Where, however, a residential building is so placed that it 
is exposed on all sides a special effort should be made to mitigate the crudities 
of design which tend to mar the facades when domestic offices must reveal 
their presence. Figures 3 and 4 show arrangements of grouping such 
offices around a recess. In one case a small suite of rooms belonging to a 
communal house or block of service flats has its own kitchen and lavatory 
accommodation and in the other two bed sitting-rooms have bathrooms side 
by side. All the pipes are carried down on the inside surface of the slight 
projection of wall forming the recess, and thus would be invisible from the 
road. Such recesses admit of great variation in design and the corresponding 
elevations can be adapted to many styles of building. 

Hygiene is obviously much more important even than manners, and if 
the two clash then manners must give way, but it is by no means yet established 
that the dictates of architectural hygiene cannot be fully recognised without 
a sacrifice of that urbanity which is the hall-mark of good Pra 

It may be conceded that in 
architecture we need .above all 
things truth, but we must dis- | 
tinguish the truthfulness which 
is urbane from the truthfulness 
which is not urbane. It is only 
this latter kind of truthfulness 
which is being impugned in these 
pages. A peculiarity of the small 
truths is that they often obscure the 
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big truths. The art of living very largely consists in being able to vi 
these small truths in their proper perspective, for unfortunately ma 
small truths do not necessarily make a big truth, and they m 
easily be added together to make a big lie. For instance, in architect 
a fagade may make a conspicuous revelation of the domestic offices of a hou 
By so doing, the facade is telling a truth. But if it was so arranged that on 
might glance at it without one’s attention being attracted to that aspect 
the plan, the fagade is expressing a still more important truth, namely tl 
these particular domestic offices have a subordinate function which does ne 
entitle them to great emphasis. The various utilitarian purposes of an ar 
can be sufficiently well fulfilled without ignoring its most subtle hum 
aspects. | 


CRITICAL REVIEWS 


LITERATURE 


@ THE RENAISSANCE ON THE STAGE 


EW architects, and even fewer actors, realise the great debt the 

stage owes to the architectural profession. In Roman times Vitru- 

vius gave rules for the design of theatres and their scenery in his 

De Architectura. Peruzzi, Scamozzi, Palladio and Bernini were 
employed by the Renaissance popes and princes to devise scenery for masques. 
Our own Inigo Jones made most notable contributions to the technique 
of the stage, while John Webb, Wren and Vanburgh were all employed to 
design for the theatre. Even to-day eminent architects are occasionally 
commissioned to design scenery for new productions. The present-day 
theatre, like present-day architecture, is essentially a product of the Re- 
naissance, and is consequently directly descended from the classical theatre. 
It was the Roman Academy that first revived classical drama, and although 
the first presentations were probably given before its suppression in 1468, 
we know definitely that dramatic performances constituted an important 
part of its studies after its revival. It was found that the best way to study 
the ancient plays was to act them, and this was done as nearly as might be 
according to the rules of Vitruvius, whose works had been re-discovered 
by Poggio in 1515. ‘The Academy (which was one of the first fruits of the 
Renaissance, and an expression of that boundless new sense of spiritual 
freedom which men felt when their minds were suddenly released from the 
servitude which had for ages been imposed by the Papal Court) had at first 
been encouraged by the Pope, but later the authorities found it advisable 
to order its suppression, its spirit being too aggressively and enthusiastically 
pagan for the peace of mind of the head of the Church. 

The first dramatic performances took place in the halls of the nobles, 
in which the stage and seats were arranged according to the rules of Vitruvius, 
as nearly as their rectangular shape would allow. Later special theatres were 
built, and these culminated in Palladio’s Olympic Theatre at Vicenza and 
the theatre of Parma, both of which closely followed ancient examples. The 
new drama was essentially spectacular, and the most eminent architects and 
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painters were employed to devise the costumes and the characteristic new © 
scenery, painted in perspective according to the art which had recently 
been re-discovered and which exercised such a great—and sometimes un-— 
fortunate—fascination over the minds of the early Renaissance architects. 
The influence of the Roman Academy soon made itself felt abroad, and 
in due course reached England. Scholars of the eminence of Erasmus and 
Moore influenced the students in Universities, Grammar Schools and Inns 
of Court, who, like the early students in Italy, found that the acting of 
classical and neo-classical plays gave a greater insight into them than the 
mere reading of them. Here in England the masques both at Court and 
in the houses of the nobles were also greatly influenced, and early in the 
seventeenth century we find Italian methods predominating, and Inigo 
Jones, who had recently returned from Italy, in charge of the Court Masques, 
and devising dresses, scenery and new spectacular effects to amuse the King 
and Queen. Jones’ influence on the stage was profound, and some of his 
inventions had the most far-reaching effect on the development of stagecraft. 
We have seen that the early drama was essentially spectacular ; the wit — 
and ingenuity of stage designers was taxed to its uttermost, for they were — 
expected constantly to devise fresh wonders. When Jones started his work ~ 
the masques were similar to the Elizabethan ‘ entertainments’; the scenery ~ 
was not concentrated on the stage, but paintings were hung all round the 
walls of the hall. There was, of course, no proscenium opening, so that the 
changes effected by the ingenious machines in use could not be concealed, 
except by suchi devices as dazzling the eyes of the audience with bright moving ~ 
lights, or by distracting their attention by loud music or noises and other ~ 
rather crude devices. ‘The first great advance in technique that Jones made 
was in Ben Johnson’s Masgue of Blackness which was produced in 1605. 
Here Jones concentrated the scenery on the stage for the first time, but 
there was as yet no change of scenery during the performance ; there were, 
however, many elaborate tableaux, such as islands floating on the sea, or a 
realistic representation of hill suddenly transformed into a building. His © 
next great advance was the employment of flat movable screens as “ wings ’ 
at the side of the stage, instead of the permanently fixed triangular side — 
pieces which had been used up to this time. This made possible the rapid — 
changes of scenery which were required as the masques became more and — 
more elaborate. Finally he introduced the proscenium arch. Although 
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it is not certain that this great innovation was Jones’ invention, there is evidence 
that he had conceived the idea independently and simultaneously with the 
Italians. This, of course, made it possible to conceal the change of scenery 
behind a drop curtain and the modern theatre may be said to have arrived. 

While spectacular drama had been fully developed on Court Masques 
before the Civil War, it was not until after the Restoration that the pro- 
prietors of the public theatres awoke to the fact that spectacular drama was 
a paying proposition. Once started, its success was rapid and emphatic, 
and it has remained, in spite of the perpetual moans of the critics, an out- 
standing feature of the English stage. It was then that John Webb, Jones’ 
nephew, was called upon to carry on the tradition which had been rudely 
broken by the Civil War, and it was he who designed the new playhouses 
and their scenery, incorporating all the scenic ideas of the Court Masque ; 
but after the Great Fire, Sir Christopher Wren was engaged to rebuild 
Drury Lane Theatre and the Theatre in Dorset Lane, and the magnificence 
of their structure and productions was remarked upon by all visitors. Such 
was Wren’s reputation that it was suggested that he, like Bernini, was capable 
of designing the theatre, the scenery and the dresses, of writing the play 
and composing the music ; and although he never undertook this remarkable 
feat his successor, Vanburgh, was the architect of several theatres, planned 
on an even greater and more magnificent scale, and was, besides, himself a 
notable playwright. 

A book dealing in the most thorough and scholarly way with this in- 
teresting subject’ has recently been written by an American lady, and 
published by an English University. It is a very exhaustive study, and one 
for which the highest possible credit should be given. It will doubtless 
be of the very greatest assistance to all students of the history of the English 
stage. It is illustrated with reproductions of old prints and drawings by 
Jones and Wren which help to bring home the author’s points, and contribute 
to the attractiveness of an extremely well produced book. In this connection 


-it is interesting to note that the Walpole Society’s forthcoming volume is to 


consist of reproductions of Inigo Jones’ designs for theatrical scenery and 
dresses, 
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@ BRIEF NOTES: BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


HE London Society has done good work in issuing a pamphlet’ on the subject 

of the City churches. It should do much to counteract the specious arguments 
used by commercially-minded Churchmen who, to quote the London Mercury, find 
‘That to speculate in real estate brings money along at a greater rate than passing 
around the bag.’ ‘The pamphlet gives brief historical notes on the churches, and a 
tabulated list of hours of service, when the churches and churchyards are open to 
the public, and any special uses to which they are put. Finally, Mr. A. G. B. West 
makes a vigorous plea for the fuller use of these churches, and points out the good 
that they are already doing, and how their work could be extended among the half 
million workers who daily visit the City. He also corrects the many misleading 
ideas that are abroad, with special reference to the finances of the Churches. 

Among the twenty-four brilliant portraits, mostly of well-known artists and literary 
men, published by Mr. William Rothenstein,” the portrait of Sir Edwin Lutyens 
is of particular interest, especially as it is accompanied by an equally brilliant prose 
sketch by a writer who remains anonymous. ‘The curious can amuse themselves 
by trying to pick out his name from the list of authors to whom acknowledgment is 
made in the preface. 

The Surveyors’ Institution, in agreement with the Builders’, have published a 
book? on the standard method of the measurements of the building works, which is 
an attempt to standardise the best practice of surveyors, and to bring about uniformity 
in the profession. It should be of great advantage of all concerned. 

The new Special Winter Number of the Svudio* contains a number of beautifully 
reproduced examples of the work of J. S. Cotman. Admirers of this master of water 
colour will be very pleased to have this both for itself and as a souvenir of the wonderful 
exhibitions of his works that were held last year at the British Museum and at the 
Tate Gallery.’ Mr. Oppé contributes an admirable introduction. 

A Dutch book on recent domestic architecture’ in Holland has recently reached 
this country, and a glance through it makes very plain the reactions that have con- 


‘Tye Lonpon City Cuurcurs. Their use, their preservation and their extended use. Containing 
Historical notes. By Dr. P. Norman, F.S.A., and suggestions for their extended use by the Rev. A. G. B. 
West. Pp. 43. lLond.: The London Society, 1923. One shilling. 

* "Twenty-Four Portraits. With critical appreciations by various hands. By William Rothenstein. Second 
series. Lond.: Chatto & Windus, 1923. One guinea. 


*Sranparp Mertuop or Measurement oF Burtpinc Worx. Pp.73. Lond.: Surveyors’ Institution. 
1922. ‘Ten shillings and sixpence. 


‘Tue Water Cotour Drawines or Joun Sztt Corman. With commentary by A. P. Oppé. Edited by 
Geoffrey Holme. Pp. xvi. and 24 plates. Lond.: The Studio Ltd., 1923. Seven shillings and sixpence 
and Ten shillings and sixpence. 


“Her Moperne Lanpuuis in Nepertanp. By A. J. Van der Steur. The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 
1922. Pp. xx.+236; 583 Ill. ‘Twenty guilders. 
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stantly been taking place between the domestic architecture in the two countries. It Critica/ 
is easy to see from whence much of our work is derived, and it is equally plain that a Reviews 
good deal of Dutch domestic work is strongly influenced by the modern English 
country house. There is a tendency towards the picturesque (there is a good deal 

of thatch being used), but there is some work being done of the more formal 
Renaissance character. The more advanced school is not strongly represented. 

The Building News is to be congratulated on its renaissance. For some time now 
it has been steadily improving, and with the New Year’s number it has blossomed 
forth into an attractive new cover. 

The students of the Architectural Association publish a most entertaining magazine 
called Harlequinade, which is really remarkably good, both in its reading matter, 
illustrations and general get-up. We hope that the sub-committee of the R.I.B.A., 
which was considering the Academic Dress, took full advantage of the suggestions 
made in the first number ! 

Mr. H. J. Birnstingl, in the January issue of the Golden Hind, records (with great 
understanding of the period) an imaginary conversation between the Prince Regent 
and John Nash, his architect. The subject of their talk is the great project which 
they have conceived for making the magnificent street from Carlton House in Pall 
Mall to Marylebone Park, afterwards known as Regent Street. After the interview 
the Regent has a vision showing him Regent Street one hundred years later, and his 
horror of the appearance of the street is so great, that he all but abandoned the scheme, 
and is only dissuaded by Nash’s diplomacy. 

Mr. E. Gordon Craig, in the December number of the Architectural Review, 
contributes an amusingly discursive article on the Renaissance theatres at Parma 
and Sabbionetta, which is especially interesting from the fact that the latter theatre, 
which was built by Scamozzi, was practically unknown owing to its inaccessibility. 
When the author at last reached it, he found that it was in a very neglected condition, 
and had been turned into a Cinema. It is good to know that as a result of his visit 
and representations to the Ministry of Fine Arts, it has been restored, and the cine- 
matagraph removed. Perhaps this is some compensation to him for the bad cooking 
that he was forced to endure at the inn ! 

American hotels present many ideas that the English hotel-keeper would do well 
to study. They are equipped with the luxury only obtained in the more expensive 
hotels on this side. The special Hotel Number of the Architectural Record for 
December gives a useful survey of modern hotel practice in all its aspects—archi- 
tectural and technical—and should be a useful book of reference. ‘The November 
Architectural Record is entirely concerned with American domestic work, but in the 
December issue is the first part of a series of articles on the Spanish gardens and 
patios from Andalusia, which, with their strongly Moorish flavour, are wholly 
delightful. This number also contains a good deal of domestic work, some of which 
is simple awful ! 

Ga Bark: 


THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS 
PROCEEDINGS 


N Ordinary Meeting of Tus Society or Arcurrects was held at 28, Bedford 


Square, W.C.1., on Thursday, February 14, 1924, at 6 p.m. The 


President, Mr. E. J. Partridge, r.s.1., having taken the Chair, the 
Minutes of the previous Meeting as published in the Yourna/ were 
taken as read, and were confirmed and signed. 


The following announcements were made: Nominations for Membership 4. 
See Official Notices, page twelve. 


ADMISSIONS AND ELECTIONS 


ELECTED AS LICENTIATES. Gootp, Hersert Vivian, Prestatyn, North Wales ; 
Lioyp, GraHam, Castle Hadleigh, Essex ; Wutiiams, Rosert, Barclay’s Bank 
Chambers, Pwllheli, North Wales ; Epwarps, James Lioyp, 47, Bridge Street, 
Manchester ; Farrparrn, Joun Rowtanp, The Den, Sandy Lodge Way, North- 
wood, Middlesex ; GrirritHs, Freperick Victor, Les Berceaux, Longuenesse, 
St. Omer (P. de C.), France ; Mrrcenent, Wittiam Arnotp, Milford House, North 
Road, Glossop ; Ouiver, Joun Gourp, 2, Church Place, Greenock ; Payer, 
Recinatp ArtuurR, 18, Radcliffe Road, Coventry ; Rosinson, Maurice Dixon, 


7, Tacketts Street, Blackburn ; THompson, Frep. Nort Ewart, 4, Trafalgar — 


Square, Scarborough ; Wuutiey, Richard Gzorcz, County Buildings, Mold, 
Flintshire. 


ELECTED AS STUDENTS. Amy, Hepiey James Youz, 29, East Street, South 
Molton ; Jones, Wittiam Trevor, Laurel Farm, Headington, Oxon ; Ripovt, 
AurreD Henry, 15, Tennyson Street, Swindon. 


The following candidates whose nominations had previously been announced and 


published were submitted for election under Articles 12 and 17 of the Articles of | 


Association, and were declared to be duly elected :— 


AS FELLOWS. Hepces, WaLTER FREDERICK, F.R.1.B.A., M.S.A.. P.W.D., Accra, © 
Gold Coast Colony ; Witiiams, Epwarp Joun, M.s.A., 13, New Street, Leicester. — 


AS MEMBERS. ALtwarp, Hucu Lacutan, 16, Maida Vale, W.9.; ARNoLD, 
HerBert, 298, High Street, West Bromwich ; Bawcutt, JoHN Cartes Harry, 


16, Fairacres Road, Oxford ; Cox, Frank James, 38, Tetherdown, Muswell Hill, — 
N.10; Dance, Tuomas Henry Witiiam, 46, Western Road, Oxford ; Darsy, — 
Nicuotas Henry Watson, 79, Severn Road, Weston-super-Mare ; Davizs, Joun 

Evan, 14, Framfield Road, Highbury, N.5 ; Gaz, Eric Lesiiz, 50, Moorgate, — 
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E.C.2 ; Matruews, Artuur, 7, Linden Road, Bourneville, Birmingham ; Mu tet, 
Dovcias Giapstonz, 39, Thorngrove Road, Upton Park, E.13 ; Norrucort, 
Francis Freperick, Borough Engineer’s Office, Southend-on-Sea ; Swanston, 
Sruart, Murray, 4, Warrington Road, Harrow, Middlesex ; Wriiiams, Lronarp 
Lancpon, Architects’ Department, Singapore. 


DEATHS 


Bru, C. H. (M., 1918) Dundee ; Biiirmoria, J. M. (M., 1899) Bombay ; 
Cook, F. P. (M., 1905) Mansfield ; Muttins, A. E. (M., 1890) Herne Bay ; 
RanpeLl, A. H. (M., 1907) St. Austell ; THomson, R. J. (M., 1920). 


LAPSES 


The following ceased to be members of the SocrsTy on February 14, 1924, by 
resolution of the Council under Article 57 of the Articles of Association : 


FELLOW. Forrest, G. T. MEMBERS. Apams, A. J., Devonport; Barker, 
F, W. C., Crecc, G. B., Morley; Grirritus, J. E., Criccieth ; Hay, C., Calgary, 
Alberta; Hi, E. F., Newbury; Martin, T.. Meecu, H. W., Lethbridge, Alberta ; 
McCorguopatz, G. M., Bognor; Paynz, A. E. S., THompson, R., Bromsgrove. 
_LIGENTIATE. Wiitiams, W. H. STUDENTS. Bencoucu, J. L., Brapy, A,, 

Dublin; Futton, R. M., Buckie. 


The proceedings then terminated. 


The 
Society of 
Architects 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE UNREPENTANT EXCAVATOR 
(To the Editor of ARCHITECTURE) 


IR: Mr. Clennell Wilkinson’s excursions into the results of Egyptology 
seem to have been discouraging. We are told that Mr. Somers Clarke 
was the only architect at work in excavations, a reproach to the profession. 
Surely the work of Hugh Stannus at Abydos should be remembered. I 
supplied him with five thousand measurements of the plans of ten successive 

temple foundations, and completed his plans published in Abydos IJ. This is not 
a solitary result ; every building that I have uncovered I have planned and 
published ; every piece of carved stone has been photographed. It is quoted as 
a reproach that excavators will remove walls in order to seek below. The removal 
of the successive foundations was the only way in which the nine earlier temples of 
Abydos could ever have been recovered and planned. ‘The material found is not 
neglected. Only two years ago I brought to London many large blocks of capital 
and mouldings, from the ruins of the second century theatre of Oxyrhynkhos, 
all now exhibited in the British Museum. With these were brought drawings of 
blocks of sixth century sculpture found in the tombs of the same place (these are 
also in the British Museum), and plans and photographs ready for publication. 
No architect has done as much since the days of Cockerell. 


We are reproached for neglecting quarries. I have visited every one that I 
could, noted modes of working, and copied diagrams and inscriptions. Any stone 
will do to throw at an archeologist, it seems, and we are accused of abetting the 
destruction of Phile. That was entirely an affair of politicians, financiers and 
engineers. For years the flooding was staved off by the urgent petitions of archzolo- 
gists, and at the last I pleaded hard with the engineer whose fiat went against Phile, 
or against even rebuilding it on higher levels,—but in vain. 


Alexandria is held up to us as a prize for excavation. How is that to be done 
when all the city older than Byzantine levels is now under water level? The tomb 
of Alexander would be sought for at once if bigotry did not bar the way. It is 
supposed to be under the mound of Neby Daniel, but Dr. Hogarth was strictly 
forbidden to search within a hundred yards of that shrine. Politics again bar the 
way, not the archeologist. 


Why bring in baseless reproaches against the Egyptians themselves? They 
were not ‘ black men,’ but were one of the most magnificent races, kin to the fair 
Libyans, and their work surpasses in accuracy that of all modern architects, while 
their style is the only one which could harmonise with their land. The papyrus 
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column is sneered at, because it narrows to the base ; let the architect foreswear 
the monstrous projecting cornices of modern building, before he throws stones.' 
The original papyrus column in red granite, with superabundant strength, is one 
of the most graceful of supports. 

There are plenty of sins of omission and commission in excavating, but at least 
architecture is not neglected. If architects would support the excavations, and 
would come to apply their knowledge here, no doubt we should all be the better 
for it, as we should be for chemists or geologists or zoologists, or many other 
specialists.— Yours, etc., 

Fiinpers Perri. 


In Camp, Upper Egypt. 


RTs LREET' ONCE MenRE 


(To the Editor of ARCHITECTURE) 


IR: I am thankful to read the decision in the first paragraph of your February 
issue. Iam sure it is wise. It is no use to cry over spilled milk; no one is 
profited thereby. If anything needs to be said about R——t Street it is in the 
direction of improving the designs of the new property. We shall be judged by 
what we put up, not by what we take down.*—Y ours, etc., 
J. W. Tomurnson. 
Borough Engineer and Surveyor’s Office, Luton. 


(To the Editor of ARCHITECTURE) 


IR: In his essay on Architecture and Morality Mr. Christian Barman complains 

that he has been unable to discover a single line of contemporary comment upon 
the building of Old R——+t Street. May I, in all humility, refer him to Hone’s 
Table Book (1827-1828) vol. i., page 214, where he will find a most interesting 
account of Modern Improvements in London ? 

‘Swallow Street,’ says Hone, who rarely misses an opportunity for punning, ‘with 
all the dirty courts in its vicinity, have been swallowed up, and replaced by one of 
the most magnificent streets in Europe ; a street which may vie with the Calle 
d’Alcala in Madrid, with the Quartier du Chapeau Rouge at Bordeaux, or the Place 
de Louis Quinze at Paris.’ I will not ask you, by quoting at greater length, to 


"Mr. Wilkinson is of course a distinguished journalist, not an architect—Ep1tor. 
* That is why it is taken down.—Epiror. 
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violate further your vow of silence upon this subject. However, the whole article is 
well worth reading, for later on Hone records the removal of ‘the vile houses which 
surrounded and hid the finest portico in London—that of St. Martin’s church,’ and 
writes at some length on the planning of Regent’s Park.— Yours, etc., 


67 Curzon Street, W.1. F. L. Lawson-Jounston. 


ANOTHER LUNG THREATENED 


(To the Editor of ARcHITECTURE) 


IR: It was with considerable apprehension that one saw some time ago the 

notice, ‘To be Sold for Building Purposes,’ in Endsleigh Gardens opposite 
Euston Road. It now transpires that this site has been secured for the erection of the 
Central Building for the Society of Friends, which will be set back thirty feet from 
the Euston Road. This of course is preferable to, say, a local housing scheme or — 
‘shops with flats over,’ and we may surely anticipate that the new building will, if 
it express the character of its function, ‘add to the architectural features of North- 
West London.’ 


Nevertheless, it is a matter of profound dissatisfaction to those who are concerned — 
with the amenities of our city and the few remaining open spaces in the Central areas, 
that this open site should be offered for sale without not only any public comment 
whatever, but, so far as I am aware, with no word of criticism from those bodies — 
which might be thought to be most interested. Now very interesting schemes have 
been prepared" showing a fine vistral avenue leading from Euston Station past the 
the new front of the British Museum, the intermediary area of old squares being 
incorporated in a great university centre around the nucleus of University College. 
This of course is largely spoilt by any proposed building in Endsleigh Gardens. 
One begins to wonder whether the opposite side of Euston Square will also be 
exempt, now unkempt and harbouring a dilapidated hut or two. The question © 
arises too whether there is anything to prevent any privately owned London square 
being sold for building purposes, or, in fact, whether the sense of communal amenity — 
is becoming entirely lost or not >—Yours, etc. i 

Atwyn R. Dent. 
1, Brunswick Square, W.C.1. 


* The scheme referred to by our correspondent is presumably that prepared by Mr. W. Harding Thompson — 
and published in the ‘fourna/ of the London Society for January 1921. _ It will be recollected that the subject 
for the 1919 Lever Prize at the London University School of Architecture was 4 Proposed Avenue from Euston 
Station to Charing Cross Bridge. One of the designs submitted, which shews an avenue leading from Euston — 
Station to the new front of the British Museum, is reproduced in London of the Future (Fisher Unwin). 


ARCHITECTURAL NOTES AND INTELLIGENCE 


MEETING of the British Society of Master Glass-Painters is to be held 

on Wednesday, March 26, at 5.30 p.m., in the Hall of the Art Workers’ 

Guild, 6, Queen Square. The Chair will be taken by The Rt. Hon. the 

Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, President of the Society. Dr. T. M. 

Legge will exhibit and describe a collection of Specimens of fifteenth 

century stained glass, and Mr. F. S. Eden, of the Royal Commission on Historical 

Monuments, will speak on Ancient Stained Glass in London. On May 27, the 

Society are holding a joint meeting with the Society of Glass Technology at the 
British Empire Exhibition, Wembley Park. 


bd 


HE Wren Society, which was founded shortly after the Bicentenary Celebrations 

last year, for the purpose of publishing the drawings of Sir Christopher Wren 
and sundry documents throwing light on his work, has now in hand the promised 
portfolio of the All Souls drawings of St. Paul’s. It will be issued with explanatory 
text as early as possible this year. Those who have not already joined the Society 
should avail themselves of the opportunity of doing so at once ; their support will 
help the Society to extend its activities to other subjects and other collections. Matter 
is abundantly available, but must remain little known till it can be reproduced. The 
annual subscription is one guinea, and subscribers will receive annually a portfolio of 
from twenty to twenty-five collotype plates with text. The Secretary, Mr. W. H. 
Ward, will send prospectus and subscription form to all who are interested. The 
Society of Architects has recently joined. 


bs 


HE Architecture Club’s Second Exhibition at Grosvenor House (which the 

Duke of Westminster has again kindly placed at its disposal), will be formally 
opened by the Marquis Curzon of Kedleston, on March 11, and will be open to the 
Public from March 12 to April 17, inclusive. The present Exhibition will, under 
the title of British Architecture of To-day, comprise four sections devoted respectively 
to recent (post-war) architecture, gardens (of the last twenty years,) housing and 
memorials. The exhibits will consist of large photographs and models, and in 
addition to models of modern buildings there will be a display in the gardens section 
of garden statues and pottery by Mr. and Mrs. H. Stabler, Mr. Percy Bentham, 
Miss Aitchison, Mr. Clay, Mr. Alec Millar and others. Lady Constance Hatch has 
made another collection of models. The lantern show will again be provided. 
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ROFESSOR W. R. LETHABY’S nomination for the Royal Gold Medal 

this year forms a happy sequel to the informal tribute paid to him within the last 
year or so. ‘The decision will be applauded by most people. Professor Lethaby’s 
career has been a long and honourable one. He is not only our most prolific but also 
one of our most scholarly writers on architecture and the allied arts, and his archi- 
tectural work reaches an excellence which is very unusual among those architects 
who have given up a notable proportion of their lives to literature. Professor 
Lethaby, it will be remembered, was at one time the acknowledged leader of the 
Arts and Crafts movement in England, and has lately concentrated his attention upon 
modern forms of the construction and the esthetic problems which he has deduced 
from them. 

& 


ANY faults have been found with the Commission of Fine Arts instituted by 

Mr. Baldwin’s Government. The name, the personnel, the representation 
of the various professions, the provision for the reappointment of retiring members, 
the limitation of its function to a purely consultative one, are all matters which have 
elicited various kinds of criticism. Much of this criticism is justified. A revival 
of sculpture will receive little impetus from the one appointment by which that art 
is represented. And if all retiring members are eligible for re-election the appoint- 
ments might as well have been made hereditary. But the fact that we have at last 
secured the establishment of such a Commission is a significant and an auspicious 
one ; and with such a Chairman as the Earl of Crawford, and an architect of genius 
among its members, it may, and should, become an institution of the very greatest 
importance to the arts and amenities of England. 


bs 


i must have been a shock to many of our readers to learn from a recent issue of 
the Times that the St. Paul’s Bridge Scheme had the enthusiastic approval of the 
Commissioner of Police and the Boroughs of Southwark, Holborn and Finsbury 
—especially as hardly a day has passed recently without some protest in the 
public Press. The other day Mr. W. J. H. Leverton pointed out what a disastrous 
tangle must result from the new traffic intersection which would be created by the 
new bridge, but it has yet to be proved that its position is calculated to attract any 
appreciable flow of trafic. Mr. Macartney, however, points out how the foundations 
of the Cathedral would be affected by the construction of the necessary abutments 
for the bridge arches. Mr. Basil Mott, the engineer for the new bridge, is, together 
with other distinguished engineers, a signatory to the Interim Report of the Com- 
mission on the Fabric, which states that the foundations may be inadequate if building 
operations are carried out in the neighbourhood below their level. 


THE SPIRIT OF BUILDING 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF GOTHIC 


XVIII How reverend is the face of this tall pile, 
Whose ancient pillars rear their marble heads, 
To bear aloft its arched and ponderous roof, 

By its own weight made steadfast and immovable, 
Looking tranquillity ! It strikes an awe 

And terror on my aching sight ; the tombs 

And monumental caves of death look cold, 

And shoot a chillness to my trembling heart, 
Give me thy hand, and let me hear thy voice: 
Nay, quickly speak to me, and let me hear 

Thy voice—my own affrights me with its echoes. 


WILLIAM CONGREVE 
1670-1729 
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FIRST SKETCH FOR A MONUMENTAL FOUNTAIN 
From a drawing by the late E. A. Rickards 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


MONG the various problems not directly related to architecture 

that have been attacked by the promoter and architect of Bush 

House, Aldwych, there is one to which we may perhaps make 

a brief reference before passing on to a second which will require 

somewhat lengthier comment. It is the problem of height, not as an archi- 
tectural dimension but as an obstacle to human movement. It is quite 
reasonable to say that in Bush House height considered as such an obstacle 
has been completely abolished. Let us explain this statement. In England 
the design of buildings on the vertical plane has not so far, to our knowledge 
at any rate, outgrown the old-established organisation which decrees that 
the floors shall diminish in importance as they rise above the principal one— 
usually either the ground or first floor. It obviously requires a greater 
effort to climb to the third floor than to the second: hence a very common 
type of urban residence has its chief bedrooms on the latter and the servants’ 
quarters on the floor above. The introduction of mechanical lifts has put 
considerable restrictions upon this law without hitherto abrogating it in any 
example known to us. Many European hotels, it is true, provide uniform 
accommodation in anything up to half-a-dozen upper floors, but even here 
the ground (invariably, and often enough the first) floor is by reason of its 
greater accessibility set aside for the more important rooms where the guests 
assemble for social intercourse and common meals. Business buildings have 
been perhaps even more conservative, and there are few in which the height 
of the rooms (and of the office rents) are not graduated from below upwards. 
In Bush House the pre-eminence of no one floor is allowed to survive: the 
space is of precisely equal value everywhere ; each floor is as high, as warm, 
as bright, as clean, as respectable as any other, the electric lifts, it need hardly 
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be added, reaching a degree of speed (of operation no less than of movement), 
convenience, accuracy and general neatness and attractiveness that is seldom 
observable in this country. The experiment is an interesting one, and, 
provided the company which owns the building can persuade its tenants of 
the practical truth and efficacy of this doctrine of equality, its influence upon 
architectural design will be fundamental. 


bs 


ape promulgation of this doctrine, if not its inception, depends and must 
depend very largely on the co-operation of the architect, and generally 
it may be said that the extent to which this co-operation is utilised will 
determine the ultimate success or failure of a building in spheres other than 
the merely esthetic. Unfortunately most people go to an architect as they 
would to a tailor, and when he has taken his measurements, drawn up his 
plans and supervised the manufacture of a building his task is usually ended. 


But while most men who have the means to employ an expensive tailor would — 


be prevented by an equally expensive salesman from committing serious 
esthetic outrages in their neckwear or socks (the less favoured are seldom 
devoid of some judgment of their own), the path of the building owner is 
beset with irresistible opportunities to commit the most heinous offences 
against good taste. The lettering employed by firms of reputable archi- 
tectural appearance, and the complete absence of method in its display, is 
perhaps the most arresting example of this universal weakness. In Bush 
House the architect, Mr. Harvey R. Corbett, r.s.arc., has not only designed 
an excellent alphabet with the general conformation of which each tenant is 
required to comply, but all nameplates and inscriptions must be placed in 
accordance with a scheme which has been evolved with his aid. To enforce 
such a scheme with undeviating strictness is a task which requires no ordinary 
courage and a foresight that is very uncommon indeed, but there can be no 
doubt that at long last its originators will reap a harvest of respect, prestige 
and downright material success that will amply recompense them for their 


labours. 
& 


SS bbiea Bush House alphabet is classical in feeling, but does not follow the 
loftiness and refinement of the Roman models too closely, We have 
often wished that the exquisite Trajan letters would not be so painstakingly 
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imitated for commercial purposes—a form of purism which borders on 
sterility, and which in any case we cannot but think misplaced—and the 
Bush alphabet is to be commended for its great vigour and simplicity. The 
same qualities should be prominent in the alphabet done for the British 
Empire Exhibition by Mr. Herrick at the request of Sir Lawrence Weaver. 
We have not yet seen this alphabet, but those who are familiar with this 
young artist’s admirable monochrome designs for Underground railway 
posters will know what to expect. 
% 


N our January issue we commented upon the spirited action of our two 

great firms of motor-spirit manufacturers in deciding to withdraw their 
field signs. We wish other firms in this country would follow their example. 
In America, the Kirkman & Son soap manufacturing Company, the Goodyear 
and Kelly Springfield Tyre Companies and the Pillsbury Flour Mills have 
of late issued similar statements in response to the activities of the recently 
constituted National Committee for the Restriction of Outdoor Advertising. 
This is an organisation on the lines of our own Scapa Society, which has 
enlisted the co-operation of seven other national and nineteen state 
organisations with germane objects. It is an extremely active one. Among 
its many methods of propaganda is one which might very well be copied in 
this country : it offers to send to anyone who is willing to write urging the 
noxiousness of indiscriminate open-air advertising a printed list of national 
advertisers who are still employing this means of publicity. Equally useful work 
of a complementary kind is done by the newly formed Roadside and Billboard 
Committee of the Garden Club of America, which since the beginning of 
March has been circulating a specially prepared series of lantern slides on the 
subject. It is unfortunate that the attempts that have hitherto been made in 
England to mitigate this rapidly increasing evil have been concerned so much 
with rural beauty to the detriment of civic, for it may be stupid enough for 
man to spoil the work of Nature, but it is surely a hundred times more stupid 
to spoil his own. Here is a point upon which the Architecture Club might 
do worse than join hands with the Scapa Society : upon the examples set by 
the two English and the four American firms above mentioned, and now, on 
the constructive side, by Bush House and the British Empire Exhibition, a 
useful and far-reaching propaganda might very hopefully be founded. 
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‘First the several parts of the proposal are considered, the greater and the lesser; secondly, these parts are 
grouped; thirdly, the construction is determined. Finally there is the fleshy part, which must be 
consonant with the structure. At this point I venture to make the statement that Form is the true 
manifestation and reflection of structure.’ Professor Richardson at the Architectural Association. 
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PLEASURE IN ARCHITECTURE 
By CLOUGH and A. WILLIAMS-ELLIS 


EOPLE who write about zsthetics generally disregard the fact 

that there may be in the end no more ‘ reason’ for our enjoyment 

of particular rhythms and patterns than there is for our preferring 

strawberries to hips and haws. To many of us this apparently 
unanalysable core, which lies within the envelope of habit and association 
wrapt round every work of art, is the prime attraction of the world of esthetics. 
But it is only in the rare moments when we achieve the pang of pleasure 
which is the primary experience of art, that most of us are satisfied without 
some sort of theory of the arts. We each have a rational part, more or less 
pronounced, and more or less capable of interfering with this direct enjoy- 
ment of the arts. It is one of the artist’s tasks to lull or alternatively to 
satisfy the rational preoccupations of his audience. Writers and painters 
have always been influenced by this necessity to an enormous extent ; in 
the case of poetry, for instance, rhythm and rhyme are the poet’s devices for 
lulling his reader into a receptive condition. Satisfaction of the rational 
demands on the other hand is commonly provided by the critic, (often the 
poet himself in another capacity) who assures the public that the poem 1s 
worthy of the attention of a man of sense because it is highly moral—( Milton) 
or because it will teach him how to keep bees or foxhounds (Virgil or 
Somerville) ; or because the author is reviving the purity of the English 
language and understands the point of view of the respectable poor 
(Wordsworth); or because he has revealed the point of view of the unrespectable 
rich (Byron). 

In the art of architecture the direct satisfaction to the rational side of the 
spectator’s nature is provided first by a building’s evident ability to stand 
up, and secondly by its evident ability to fulfil its function. But we have a 
perfect right also to demand an indirect type of satisfaction, and to approach 
architecture from the standpoint of the citizen and to ask what ingredient 
it is able to supply in a civilisation. Of building and of the drama we have a 
special right to demand unique results, because they are the two most elaborate 
and laborious art forms, and they must justify their cumbersomeness by 
giving us something that we can get in no other way. What then are the 
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particular qualities in architecture which enable it to give expression to 
relations which must otherwise remain unexpressed ? In what is it peculiar ? 
It is self-evident that we can get in words no direct or complete answer to 
such a question, but can only try to put ourselves enough in sympathy with 
the art to make us understand the reply offered by some admired building. 

A striking difference between architecture and the other arts seems to lie 
in its different kind of reality. There are certain primitive things—most 
of them connected with our bodily functions—which we feel are ‘ real’ in 
a special degree. To most civilised and cultivated moderns the greatest 
of these is sex. Our way of life shields us from such things as extreme 
hunger, weariness and cold, but to the influence of sex it exposes us in an 
extraordinary degree. Sex has for us an intense vitality, and we have 
concentrated upon the refinement of our reactions to it. It is perhaps here 
that we should compare most favourably with the great civilisations of the 
past. We have certainly surpassed the Chinese and probably the Greeks 
in the beauty and subtlety of our conception of love. 3 

But besides these realities of bodily function there is another, more objective 
and more elusive. It concerns our relations with our surroundings, and we 
become aware of it principally in such men as farm hands, shepherds and 
sailors. A peasant seems often a sort of distillation of a countryside and a 
climate, and will strike us not as less but as more real on that account. It is this 
reality with which the sea stories of Mr. Conrad are often almost exclusively 
occupied. It seems not to admit of definition, but we can recognise it as 
concerned with the open sky, the elements, and with heavy, slow, manual 
work. In architecture alone of the arts the artist is brought into direct 
contact with this self-evident reality. The sinking of foundations into the 
earth is not only a necessity of building, it is also asymbol. Nor is it only a 
symbol but fortunately—this is a psychological essential—it is a necessity. 
Enormous operations and the balancing of great forces are involved in the 


art ; crushing weights must be held up, and by all this a sense of reality is 


engendered. 

An architect has strange pleasures. He will lie awake listening to the 
storm in the night and think how the rain is beating on his roofs, he will see 
the sun return and will think that it was for just such sunshine that his shadow- 
throwing mouldings were made. On one side he enjoys a sense of 


dominance over natural forces and on the other of partnership with them. 
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The wind will circle cunningly round his house trying to lift the tile, or level 
the chimney, but they are firm. It is the rain’s part to descend, it is his 
roofs’ part to keep it out. The waters will swirl round his bridge or, in calm, 
exquisitely double the colonnade on its banks. The clouds will help his 
picture or a fall of snow give its surprising underlighting, so that his projections 
and glazing-bars throw upward shadows. 

Most of the esthetic theories with which we are already familiar in the 
case of the other arts are applicable to the esthetic factor in architecture. 
For instance, a good case can be made out for the theory of double (conscious 
and sub-conscious) communication. We can argue that—as we have already 
suggested—conscious reason is satisfied by the elements of ‘ Firmness and 
Commodity ’ in a building very much in the way that it is satisfied by the 
plot, moral, or local colour, of a poem or novel. We shall find that the 
history of architectural criticism supports this view in that it provides just 
the confusions which we find in literary criticism. Buildings are praised 
as beautiful because they ‘ express their construction ’ perfectly, or because 
of their evident fitness for the purpose for which they were designed. The 
parallel is, we have hinted, the apiculture of Virgil, the theology of Milton, 
the rusticity of Wordsworth, the fashion of Lord Byron. Because economy 
of means in the production of a given effect is a charming quality in any art, 
we shall often enjoy buildings where the facts of construction have been 
used for xsthetic ends, and be annoyed by buildings: where other effects 
have been too laboriously substituted. Beyond this an unprejudiced reason 
does not, we believe, demand to be placated. On the subconscious plane 
the ‘ message ’ of architecture between mind and mind would be found to 
be—as in the other arts—primary, and in this case concerned with truths 
about mass and void, thrust and counter-thrust, which can be expressed in 
no other way. 

Again there is the theory of identification. ‘This theory if it is only 
familiar to us as applied to plays, novels or the ballet, may seem at first a 
little fantastic in relation to architecture. But even as we begin to repudiate 
the notion that a man might suppose himself a Corinthian column, we 
remember how natural seems the habit of carving cariatidies. Mr. Geoffrey 
Scott is the best, almost the only, modern architectural critic who takes the 
psychological analytical attitude so familiar to us in the critical literature of 
the other arts, In his Architecture of Humanism he follows Lipp in sup- 
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porting the theory that in the complex and often fragmentary process of 


identification we shall find the source of architectural pleasure. His argument — : 


is that ‘ architectural art is the transcription of the body’s state into forms of 
building.’ We adapt ourselves to the space which the architect has enclosed, 
and in imagination fill it with a suitable bodily movement. Again the 
architect is able with the lines of his design to control the path of the eye, 
‘the path we follow in imagination in our movement; movement in turn 
determines our mood.’ Though, he goes on to point out, a great many 
movements are, if taken singly, indifferent, yet a series of such motions or 
suggested motions may awaken in us an expectancy and so a desire for more 
movement. ‘If the spaces in architecture are so arranged as first to awaken 
and then falsify this expectation we have ugliness.’ He suggests as an example 
a typical eighteenth century house where the whole design had the 
usual symmetry except that one of a row of windows was out of line 
and lower than the rest. ‘The offence would be against our sense of move- 
ment, which, when it reaches that point of a design, is compelled to drop 
out of step and to dip against its will.’ 

This, though Mr. Scott does not apply it, is true of all pattern making, 
whether it be concerned with poetic metre or with calico printing. He is 
on ground more peculiar to architecture when he further elaborates the 
notion of our responsiveness to space. The mimetic theory is, of course, 
quite compatible with the idea that the desire for communication is the 
architect’s animating impulse. Alternatively we can combine it with the 
older theory of abstract expression according to which the artist labours to 
create a work of art, and is regardless of an audience. For the theory of 
identification would seem to be concerned with the vehicle which carries 
an esthetic impulse rather than with the impulse itself, and would therefore 
seem to be secondary. A man desires to communicate something to his 
fellows or posterity, and the poem or the building is the result. A man 
desires to create and to extend his ego in his creature. Again he writes or 
builds. In either case his adoption of forms which echo the human body 
or its activities would seem to concern the technique of his particular art. 
We should have to regard these forms as means adapted more or less instinc- 
tively or deliberately to serve his ends. This might be either communication 
or abstract expression, and in either case it would seem to be these that we 
should have to rank as primary. 


r 
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It might however seem arguable that the desire to imitate is really as much Pleasure in 
primary as either of the others, and that it might just as well be considered rel ad 
to animate the artist as either the desire to communicate or the desire to 
express. The man, like the child, may really find his ‘ whole vocation in 
endless imitation.’ The Greeks’ imaginary perfect being was round, and 
engaged in eternal meditation upon himself because there was no other 
perfect object of contemplation. So man in architecture and the other arts 
may be really engaged in projecting himself for his own better self con- 
templation. But it is an unpleasant thought, and we may question whether 
alone it supplies a powerful enough motive for the unending pursuit of the 
arts throughout the history of mankind. The idea that an impulse must have 
an adequate driving force is one to which we shall feel inclined to pay special 
attention in the case of this most laborious art of architecture. It is here 
that we shall find the chief merit of the communication theory, for from it we 
can go one step back and find that it is in turn based upon the theory 
of knowledge as classification. 

We might illustrate this theory by saying that it postulates that all that can 
certainly be known about a dog will be in amplification of such a statement 
as that he is more like his master than he is like an orange tree, and more 
like the orange tree than like the pot of earth in which it grows. According 
to this theory we learn about things by comparing them with other things. 
It is clear that if knowledge is thus relative the more “ instances,’ we know the 
more classes we shall be able to make, and when a new phenomenon comes 
along, the more exactly we shall be able to catalogue it, and set it in place 
in a sort of mental chart—in other words the more we shall know about it. 

A small furry object in the middle of a path in Regent’s Park is to a child 
of five ‘ a pussy,’ to its mother some sort of civet cat, but to the secretary of 
the Zoological Society it is an adult male specimen of, say, Felis-Himalienis- 
minor, and therefore Billy—the only specimen in the possession of The 
Society—and must have escaped from the fourth cage in the small cat house. 
The little girl’s chart of knowledge is divided into few squares, and she is 
thus only able to ‘ place’ (note the evidence of common parlance) Billy 
approximately, not nearly enough to make her actions (an attempt to 
stroke) very appropriate. Her mother, with a rather wider knowledge of 
furry creatures, has smaller squares on her chart and is able to get Billy a 
little more exactly and to decide not to let the child touch him. The 
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naturalist’s chart is minutely divided, for the position of every known sort 
of small mammal, and of every individual small mammal in the Zoo, is marked 
upon it. He is therefore immediately able to place the creature as Billy, 
and to proceed to the appropriate action of putting on thick gloves and then 
trying to catch him. | 

Dr. Johnson pays unconscious tribute to the theory of knowledge’ as 
classification. ‘ Of the first building it might with certainty be determined 
if it was round or square ; but whether it was spacious or lofty must have 
been referred to time.’ ‘There were square and round objects for comparison, 
but no buildings. If we grant this relativity of knowledge, we shall see 
communication in the arts as an aid to knowledge of the sort we desire most, 
knowledge of other people, which according to the theory will also be our 
path to knowledge of ourselves. Every work of art tells us about another 
man’s reactions to things which have stirred our own emotions—colours, 
shapes, or the moving stream of events. It is as we have said often held to 
be a condition of good art that these should be things that can be stated in 
no other way, neither directly nor through the medium of any other art, 
so that to certain kinds of knowledge a given art is generally acknowledged 
to be our only channel. As for the desire for knowledge itself, it seems 
to us legitimate not to attempt to go beyond it, but to regard it as a fact 
of man’s nature which is ‘ justified’ by its high survival value—a value 
which is illustrated even in our fable of Regent’s Park. 

But as a matter of fact it seems to us justifiable in the present state of 
knowledge to reject all primary esthetic theories; theories, that is, which 
attempt to account for the initial power of certain apparently irrelevant things 
to awaken human emotion. We shall be within our rights in the case of 
architecture, for instance, if in the end we assume the existence of an inner 
shrine, a place of darkness, a mystery, or if you prefer it, an unanalysable 
element. (These two are the religious and scientific ways of saying the same 
thing.) There are so many simple things—in the material world especially 
—that we experience but do not understand, that we have a right in the 
complex field of esthetics to write down ‘X.’ It is clear that the reason can 
understand a great deal about the circumstances which lead up to the 
phenomenon X, about those which inhibit it, and about the kinds and degrees 
of X, but it is also entirely possible that at present we have no mental tools 
capable of breaking X up into component parts. 
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OTHING could illustrate better the versatility of the leading 

American architects or the eclectic character of modern American 

architecture than the Bush Buildings in New York and London. 

If we wanted to go further we could illustrate this thesis from two 
other almost equally important works by the same architects, Messrs. Helmle 
and Corbett. There is their great and splendid Italian basilican church at 
Brooklyn, and their Washington Memorial Masonic Temple, a vast and 
powerful monumental building in what we should call in England neo-Grec 
architecture. These four great structures, either of which is sufficiently 
striking and competent, in every implication of the word, to make the fame 
of an ordinary English architect, are therefore at the four poles of archi- 
tectural expression, if we exclude modern attempts at futuristic design. In 
the England of the end of last century we should have explained this 
phenomenon easily enough, or at any rate the younger men would, on the 
simple hypothesis of ghostly designers. But that will not do in this case or 
in the similar cases of other American firms like Messrs. York and Sawyer or 
McKim, Mead and White, which show the same universality in their work. 
In Mr. Corbett’s case, for his partnership is frankly and openly that of a 
designer and a business man, from experience of his office I happen to know 
that all this diverse yet splendid achievement is the work of one man, Mr. 
Corbett himself. Yet this does not measure his output of creative energy. 
Apart from his lesser architectural work, like apartment houses, and the four 
great buildings mentioned, all erected or in the course of erection within the 
span of a few years (for he is still a young man as measured by the heads of 
the architectural profession in this country), Mr. Corbett finds time to carry 
on the most successful design atelier in Columbia University. Two nights 
a week he criticises the projets of some twenty-five to thirty young architects, 
making the constructive suggestions every teacher worth his salt has to make. 
I met him late one night when he told me he had that evening sketched 
fifteen different solutions to the same problem on as many students’ drawing 
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boards. How does this extreme competence, combined with almost absolute 7%e Bush 
freedom from a predilection for any particular form of expression, arise? ables 
Obviously it is an intellectual phenomenon divorced from faith in any and London 
particular tradition. The only answer I can find to it, and IT think it is a true 

if not quite a satisfactory answer, is that it lies in a combination of the ex- 
tremely logical Beaux Arts system of education with the alertness of the quick- 
moving American mind, always open to fresh ideas. Mr. Corbett was trained 

in Paris and after that had the usual period of assistantship in great offices 

like Mr. Cass Gilbert’s and Messrs. McKim, Mead and White’s. In his own 

case he has never believed in nor possessed a big office staff as measured by 
American standards. He once told me he felt fifteen draughtsmen was as 

many as any one man could feed with ideas. After that they begin to feed 

him. It seems a rational limit though one knows it is one often exceeded 

even in England. 

With these preliminary remarks let us consider his two great Bush 
Buildings, both designed to answer the same programme—a permanent 
exhibition of travellers’ samples—and both convertible and already partially 
converted, to office purposes, as foreseen would be the case while the idea 
of such an exhibition gradually obtained acceptance. The programme from 
the outset therefore obviously divides itself into two aspects, that of providing 
large unencumbered exhibition floor space capable of temporary subdivision 
into offices, and that of giving the total building in each case the commanding 
appearance,which will make 
it a prominent feature in a 
great city. We know how 
well Mr. Corbett, even in 
the small section of his total 
scheme which has been built 
already, has solved this two- 
-sided problem in London. 
His New York building 
perhaps is less well known. 
Let us therefore start with 
that. | 
pint New York Mr. Bush — pusu House, NEW YORK—PLAN OF TYPICAL FLOOR IN 
thad ‘chosen a site for his  sopy oF BUILDING (BELOW) AND (ABOVE) IN TOWER 
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venture in Forty-second Street, a street which seems to me roughly to 
correspond to the Strand. That is to say it is a street half way between the 
City and the West End, near to the great commercial hotels most of which 
are indeed init. It is in a growing neighbourhood, too, into which important 
industrial concerns are continually moving from the crowded down town area. 
Hence under American conditions the surrounding buildings are continually 
getting larger and higher. The site Mr. Bush was able to buy was a very narrow 
one, some fifty feet wide, in the centre of a city block. It would only get 
light therefore back and front. Further any building rising above its fellows 
must be prepared in such circumstances for the blank return walls which are 
one of the ugliest features of American building conditions. If the site was 
a narrow restricted one it was however two hundred feet deep and compares 
therefore in total area to about two-thirds of that occupied by the central 
block of the London building. To develop fully such a site it is obvious 
that only a portion of the building could rise to any height, because only a 
portion of the total depth could be lit from either end. Mr. Corbett chose 
to take up the front portion, using some ninety feet of depth for the purpose. 
We in England with our duller climate would consider ninety feet a great 
depth to be lit from either end or from a small enclave in one side, which 
might some day be built up. To get his exhibition floor area then, and to 
give the striking character his building demanded, this area of ninety by 
fifty feet was made into a tower and a very lofty one at that: It:is four 
hundred and fifty feet high—higher, that is to say, than the cross on St. 
Paul’s. To build a great tower on so narrow a base was in itself no small 
engineering undertaking, especially as the large exhibition rooms on each 
floor made cross-bracing against wind pressure a difficulty. To make an 
oblong tower with the two longer walls not only blank, but devoid of all 
projections, however slight, (for adjacent owners in America do not grant 
accommodation of that kind) a beautiful and graceful object was an archi- 
tectural undertaking which it required no small ability to overcome. The 
choice of Gothic as the form of expression used was probably dictated by 
the simple fact that Gothic lines would emphasise the height of the tower—its 
main characteristic—and any other style would diminish it. One can at 
any rate imagine the architect trained in logical French methods arguing 
in that way. The difficulty of the blank returns was overcome very in- 
genuously by imitation details of long mullion-like lines in three coloured 
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bricks, black ones being used for the darkest shadows, which are made to 
correspond to the natural average angle of the sun, while white bricks are 
used for the high lights. The very thought of this must make Ruskin turn 
in his grave. Yet the result is undeniably effective and one cannot see how 
so good a result on an absolutely plain face could be otherwise obtained. 
But the tower of course does not really rely to any extent on this successful 
architectural camouflage. It relies on its undoubted grace and that in itself 
is largely due to the very beautiful double lantern of eight or nine stories 
which surmounts it. This lantern by being set in from the main wall faces 
is freed from restrictions. The upper portion of it sets in again, and the 
architects have here their own office, with all New York from river to river 
and mountain range to mountain range at their feet. At night the lantern 
top is illuminated by flood lighting and floats high in the sky, a golden casket 
of extraordinary and romantic beauty. 

The building is Gothic throughout with elaborate bank and club rooms 
on the lower floors, but one must frankly admit that, while it 1s far better 
Gothic than that of the Woolworth Building, it is like the interior of our own 
Houses of Parliament, Gothic without the touch of the Gothic craftsman, 
and the variety and interest pe-nepy ee — 
of Gothic designers. My | ch Tae eae =a 
own feeling is that no | SP eas | 
human being can design 
Gothic detail on paper in 
the quantity which these 
great buildings require and 
give it the real interest and 
spontaneity of the old work. 
Mr. Gilbert Scott has got 
nearer it than anyone in his 
Liverpool Cathedral by de- 
parting very largely from 
precedent. Mr. Corbett has 
departed from precedent 
too, but his thirty odd floors, BUSH HOUSE, LONDON——PLAN OF ENTRANCE FLOOR 
like the endless corridors of (BELOW) AND (ABOVE) OF UPPER FLOOR WITH 
the House of Commons, call TYPICAL DIVISIONS 
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for a greater exercise of ability in Gothic designing and craftsmanship than 
the whole world possesses at the present time, and it must be remembered 
that, as stated above, Mr. Corbett is his own designer. 


Let us turn now to his London building. It is so well known and so much 
has been written about it that it is not necessary to describe it in any detail. 
One may notice, however, how the dual aspect of the problem has here, too, 
been solved. The great doorway with its giant columns and semi-dome 
facing down Kingsway, with the crowning tower above, emphasise the 
semi-public character of the proposed commercial exhibition or museum. 
The great mass of plain stone face showing everywhere in cliff-like walls, 
among its complicated neighbours, all piers, columns and architectural 
trappings of every sort, marks the London Bush building as as distinctive a 
unit in London, as the graceful tower piercing the sky is in New York. Tt 
it ever fulfills ‘ts owner’s conception and becomes a great depository of 
current articles of commerce, it will stand out to the world as such a depository. 
The man in the street will easily recognise it as such. ‘There is rightly more 
than a touch of warehouse character in it. The architect seems to me there- 
fore to have solved that side of the problem better even in London than he 
has in New York. ‘The New York building is a more obvious advertisement. 
Its tower is simply a beckoning finger. No one would expect a graceful 
Gothic tower to be a storehouse of samples. The other half of the problem 
is equally well solved by the London building. The great floors, admirably 
and evenly lit by the evenly spaced windows, make excellent exhibition 
galleries. In the meantime they make almost equally good office floors. 
The regular spacing of the windows, which allows them to be smaller than— 
is usual in London and thereby gives the greater wall spaces we all desire, 
makes each floor readily divisible to suit tenants. ‘The practical conditions 
of the problem seem therefore to have been solved as admirably as the more 
spiritual ones. 


The measure of success this central block only of the whole London 
conception has achieved is extraordinary, when one remembers that a great 
deal of it will not be seen after the two wing blocks are built, and was designed 
accordingly. ‘There is a baldness about the flanks as at present exposed, 
which will be very suited to the two garden courts when they are completed, 
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but which is not so happy now. ‘The fact too that the main central block is 
not axial with Kingsway will not then be so apparent. It is not axial because 
its axis is a necessary compromise between the centre of Kingsway and the 
centre of the curve on the Strand front. This deflection of the axis of the 
central block was in my opinion very much to be preferred to a break in the 
back of the block itself—the only alternative. 


The clean lean character of the exterior, relying for its final effect on the 
mass of the building rather than on any excitement of detail, appears to me to 
fit with our current post-war ideas in a way which 1s little short of marvellous, 
when one remembers that the building was designed during the first year of 
peace. One may ask, What has the war got to do with architectural style ? 
The answer is that the war with its consequent economies is enforcing a healthy 
movement, which had already started, towards buildings which answer their 
programmes more directly and without unnecessary fallals. ‘The Adelphi 
Hotel and the Cunard Building at Liverpool, both pre-war, are early examples 
of the same trend. The main impulse, however, came from America, where 
commercial buildings had become so large that orders could no longer be 
fitted to them, while the windows had become so small in comparison to the 
structure as to be mere texture to the wall surface. Buildings like the Port 
of London Building are already demodé. ‘They mark the end of an era. 
The young men now coming from the schools of architecture are coming 
forth with very different ideas. To them the London Bush Building is a 
welcome advance in logical expression, which they themselves hope to carry 
still further. Its discreet detail is indeed based on tradition, but is no thought- 
less copy of old dead things. It combines reserve with boldness, logical 
character with great taste and knowledge. No better background for large 
sculptured figures standing clear could be imagined than the great rich 
semi-dome to Kingsway. ‘This portico marks the public entrance to the 
whole building as appropriately as does the smaller one in the Strand the 
entrance to the bank or insurance office to occupy the Strand portion of 
ground floor. Fitness in expression seems to me as much inherent in the 
detail as in the general conception. It is because of this logical fitness and 
efficiency throughout that the Bush Building holds out hope for the future. 
It has not been born dead as are so large a proportion of our modern town 
structures. Viewed from this standpoint it is far more alive and valuable 
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than the corresponding New York tower. The idealism and hopefulness, 
which all who have met him know to be so leading and interesting a 
characteristic of Mr. Bush himself, have, thanks to his architect, found 
expression in his London building. Here is honesty, simplicity, faith in, 
and hope for the future. It is no small gift that he and Mr. Corbett between 
them have made to London, especially at the present time. 
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UDGED by the same standards the Place de la Concorde, the final 

outcome of the competition must, if considered in its present state but 

with the substitution of a Bouchardon’s statue for the obelisk, be pro- 

nounced a failure. The place does not gives the impression of an 
enclosed space, having too many openings, and buildings on one side only, and 
being itself too large for the human scale. The statue, too, was set at the 
intersection of two main axes and had no background or neighbouring 
architecture. But though it is difficult to imagine that it could ever have 
fully dominated its surroundings, it must have been a more effective climax 
in that position than an obelisk intended to form part of an avenue of like 
objects. It must also have made a greater effect in the original arrangement 
of the square, which was not, as now, surrounded on all sides by an enormous 
roadway, or approached by a great bridge, but enclosed in a border of 
balustraded parterres of which the inner balustrade alone survives. They 
were prolonged as borders to the diagonal avenues at the north-west and 
south-west angles, the entrances being further emphasised by massively treated 
lodges. Almost the only improvement introduced by modern alterations 1s 
to have transferred the great horses from Marly to flank the entrance to the 
Champs Elysées. 

These arrangements illustrate how proper furnishing may improve a p/ace 
or statue site by enhancing its merits or serving to disguise its defects. 
Similarly the Place des Victoires was enriched, in addition to its uniform 
facades and no doubt with excellent effect, by four splendid beacons, 
consisting of huge lamps each supported by a group of three columns on a 
sculptured pedestal. Many of the schemes in Patte are likewise furnished 
with adjuncts such as minor statues, fountains, triumphal arches, columns 
and so forth. | 

To round off his treatise Patte devotes a section of his work to a 
survey of the royal monuments of other lands, in which his remarks of that 
subject as regards England are curious reading. With the exception of 


* Mr. Ward’s death, which occurred on March 10 last, is announced on another page. 
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Spain no country comes off worse in this respect than our own in his estimation. 
‘The monuments of sovereigns in England are not given the importance 
observable among other nations. Most of them are erected by private 
persons who subscribe together to have a statue of their prince cast in bronze 
or lead, which they then set up in a square or cross-roads in their neighbour- 
hood Bont splendour of lay-out or dedication and generally even without 
an inscription.’ He cites Charles I. at the meeting of three streets, Queen 
Anne before St. Paul’s and at Queen Anne’s Gate, Charles II. in ‘ Joho ’ 

Square, which being uninscribed is sometimes aeecred to be William IIL, 
James II. near ‘ Witehal,’ George I. in gilt lead in Leicester Fields and in 
gilt bronze in Grosvenor Square, where he commands the parterre, a number 
of statues of princes and ministers in the Royal Exchange ‘ generally deserving 
little commendation for their sculpture.’ He appears, however, to. be 
somewhat impressed by the Monument and by the obelisk at Blenheim. In 
a note he points out that Westminster Abbey is by no means reserved as is 
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usually supposed for the sepulture of great men, but open for the burial of 
all who can afford to pay. 

Have our subsequent efforts in this line been such as would tend to raise 
us in his opinion? Without embarking on the unlimited subject of recent 
war memorials or on the criticism of modern sculpture as such it may not be 
without interest to enquire how the placing of some of the best known London 
monuments compares with the schemes for the ‘ Place pour le Roi’ and how 
far they conform to the principles enunciated by Sitte. How for example 
would Trafalgar Square fare under such tests? Its primary feature, the 
Nelson Column, may have faults. It might conceivably for instance be 
improved by such a change as that suggested by an eminent critic some years 
ago, that the statue should stand at its foot where it could be seen and replaced 
on its airy post by a symbolical bronze ship in full sail. Be that as it may it 
is important enough to dominate and require a wide site. It is well placed 
at the side of its square and the square is well enclosed. But the centre, 
which should have been kept clear, has been usurped for another and totally 
irrelevant purpose. The Gordon Statue whatever its merits can never 
constitute anything but a secondary interest here. Its gain would be as 
great as that of the square, if it were set back against the rear wall, which 
could be remodelled to form a suitable background. The tanks should 
also be reduced to dimensions proportionate to their surroundings and 
so become useful accessories instead of prominent principals, cumberers of 
valuable open space. The pedestals on the parapets fitted with due eom- 
plement of forgotten kings and soldiers would complete the enclosing and 
furnishing of the whole piece. 

As for King Charles, his example proves that a masterpiece can hold its 
own in the most unfavourable of positions, and, with every hindrance from 
surroundings—excessive space, shapeless site and hideous municipal 
furnishings—can yet to a certain extent dominate so wide a thoroughfare as 
Whitehall. How splendid would its effect be if helped by its setting! If 
it stood for instance on a site similar to that of the Crimean Monument, but 
proportioned to its size. The placing of the latter conforms to the recess motif. 
It is not axial with Pall Mall yet visible from it. It is fairly well framed by 
uniform architecture and the rising street behind and hasa dignified approach 
from the park. Its original dignity has, however, been somewhat marred 
by the addition of subsidiary statues on ugly and disproportionate pedestals. 
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The placing of equestrian statues or monuments of similar plan lengthwise — 
in the centre of a wide street is not a method which seems to have been ~ 
envisaged either by the French architects of 1748 or by Sitte and Martin, 
but it has a sort of precedent in the arrangement of the spina in a Roman 
Circus, and, as in the case of the Cenotaph and Duke of Cambridge in White- 
hall, seems to justify itself, more particularly if there is no important cross axis. 
It has recently been repeated with good effect in Portland Place. An 
alternative treatment of such a site is that employed in Bedford Place, part 
of the admirable lay-out of the Bloomsbury squares. At its two ends are 
the excellent bronze statues of a Duke of Bedford and Charles Fox with back 
grounds of greenery, terminating a vista of sober but ordered architecture, 
while with regard to the cross streets they stand recessed behind seemly 
railings. ‘The axial placing of these statues is thus frontal only. Examples 
of a lateral axis as well as frontal seem to be rare, but there is William ITI. in 
St. James’s Square, where none of the vistas are long. 

The Queen Victoria Monument with its imposing mass and the Palace for 
a background is barely important enough to escape dwarfing by the length 
and width of the Mall, but it is or will be, if the scheme is ever completed, — 
adequately enclosed by a system of piers, gates and colonnades. The Mall 
itself is excellent as a triumphal avenue affording, after the manner of a forum, 
sites on each side for minor monuments. Cromwell stands in much the 
same relation to Westminster Hall, and Richard I. to the House of Lords, as 
David to the Palazzo Vecchio and Gattamelata to Il Santo respectively ; and 
their effect is good. James II. on the other hand—with his defective latinity 
—is too slight for exposure in so open a site near a large building. He cries 
out to be restored to the shelter and intimacy of such a position as he formerly 
had in Craig’s Court. Washington, too, in similar relation to the National — 
Gallery shows himself to be of chamber scale and unfitted for an open-air 
site. Many other types of positions for statuary might be discussed such as 
statues in buildings like the overwhelming infantryman in Paddington Station 
orin semi-rural sites like the Citizens of Calais in the House of Lords’ Garden, 
or Physical Energy in Kensington Gardens, or George III. in the ‘Long 
Walk at Windsor, but that would be to travel outside the range of Patte which 
is strictly out of door and urban. 

It only remains with regard to London statues to note that in the matter 
of accessories we have much to learn from the age of Patte. There is hardly — 
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one of our most successfully schemed settings but is spoilt by the obstrusive 
energies of municipal street fitters with their formless or ill-designed lamp 
posts, sanitary conveniences, fire alarms, post boxes and gravel bins, un- 
symmetrically or obstructively placed without any consideration, but such 
as present themselves to minds confined within the pen of material utility. 
It is obvious that in whatever degree bad fittings and accessories, and ill con- 
sidered placing, may conspire to neutralise the effect of fine sculpture, they 
cannot wholly destroy it. On the other it is equally clear that, if all the help 
the best of them can give cannot turn indifferent statuary into masterpieces, 
yet, if the central object be not wholly contemptible as a work of art, thought 
and money spent on the choice of its site and the design of its surroundings 
will amply repay the community concerned by giving them one spot 
marked off from the rest by a certain quality of repose, charm and interest. 
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THE NECESSITY OF STATE HOUSING 
By H. W. MASSINGHAM 


T is not enough to say of this invaluable work of Major Barnes’ that 


it is a manual of the housing question which every politician and social — 


reformer should read, and have at hand for continual reference. It is 

this and it is something more. It is a closely documented statement 
of a national disaster, as the preface to an argument for a decisive change in 
national policy. I do not see what answer there is to Major Barnes’ 
conclusion. It is stated with great authority, with unfailing moderation, 
and with an ample and cogent use of material, statistical and industrial. The 
disaster is the definite and final breakdown of private enterprise in the work 
of providing house-room for the workmen and workwomen of this country, 
and the conclusion is that the State must take its place. In a word, housing 
must in future rank with education as a national service. Major Barnes does 
not state this finding of his as a Socialist. His politics are those of the Liberal, 
not the Labour Party, and he renounces all approach to the question based 
on the natural or inherited wickedness of the master-builder and the private 


investor quite as forcibly as he repudiates the theory of the guilty bricklayer. — 


His verdict is simply an honest finding on evidence, collected and measured by 
an expert of distinction. I see no escape from it. Major Barnes surveys the 
operations of the building trade from the beginning of the nineteenth century 
down to last year. He shows that the shortage of houses with which his 
record begins has increased, is increasing, and is bound to increase in the 
future so long as the existing reliance on private enterprise continues. He does 
not, indeed, suggest that the intervention of the State, or rather of the tax- 
payer, will bring about a sudden and complete cure of the social evil he 
describes. But he does insist that no other remedy is open. And I 
invite any individualist thinker who will read Major Barnes’ argument, and 


cast his eye down his supporting columns of statistics, to come to any other | 


decision. 
The problem of the housing of the people is a complicated one because it 
is, as Major Barnes says, one of ‘ social responsibility.’ It touches half-a- 


‘Housinc: Tue Facts ann THE Furure. By Harry Barnes. Lond.: Benn Brothers, 1923. One guinea. 
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dozen other problems on which, in their turn, depend the self-respect, even 
the existence, of a modern State. There is the whole problem of population, 
with its related subjects of marriage and the family. There is the organisation 
of a great industry, with many other connected industries. ‘There is a most 
dificult problem of rent. The habits and morals of the people, their 
health, their standard of comfort, their occupational life, are vitally de- 
pendent on its solution. Yet, so far from our making any real provision to 
satisfy this urgent need, the want outgrows the supply on a more and more 
alarming scale of deficiency. Major Barnes recalls two periods of com- 
parative activity in house-building. The first period was from 1801 to 1841. 
The second was between 1891 and 1911. Then came a stagnation so 
serious that, in the absence of a ‘ vigorous, organised, and continuous effort ’ 
Major Barnes predicts a worse position in 1931 than when the concluding 
decade of his survey began. Measured in quantities, the defect looks 
incurable. It is a light-hearted calculation that the whole building industry 
can be dramatically mobilised for the work of making good the existing 
scarcity. Nothing of the kind. Private enterprise is not greatly engaged 
in building houses for working people. It mostly deals in houses of a very 
different class. It has also to maintain the purely industrial fabric, to repair 
and keep standing the houses that exist, and, coupled with all these demands 
upon its time and energies, to replace the dwellings that are no longer 
habitable. Taking the decade 1921-1931, Major Barnes calculates that 
this work of replacement alone involves the building of 300,000 houses. To 
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this must be added a necessary provision of go0,000 new houses in order to . 


make up for the increase in population. Of these 1,200,000 houses, the 
labour available, organised on the methods which now prevail in the 
industry, promises to give only 700,000. When one remembers that, owing 
to a variety of causes, the building trade is not an expanding industry 
but a declining one ; that capital is being diverted from it to more profitable 
enterprises ; that its main concern is not with working-class dwellings at all ; 
and that even if these were built, the people who want them could not afford 
to live in them and pay an economic rent, it certainly looks as if an enterprise 
which has left millions of British folk without a decent home had finally 
failed. No conceivable scheme for the production of houses by State aid 
can, indeed, cancel the grand obstacle to building schemes on a large scale, 
which is the dearth of skilled and unskilled labourers. Till a plan of 
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apprenticeship has been worked out and matured, and the confidence of the 


workmen restored by a prolonged and fixed programme of building and a 4 


plan of insurance against unemployment, this scarcity must continue. But 
housing by public effort can at least bring the working men into the houses 
when the houses are built. 


This is the point at which the failure of private enterprise comes in. ‘ Thee 


fundamental fact,’ says Major Barnes, ‘must be accepted that private 
enterprise never has housed the lowest-paid sections of the working-class 
population. Their housing depended on the gradual drift down to them of 
houses provided for people better off than themselves. ‘That drift was stayed. 
In the slack years before the war, new houses were built in lessening numbers 
and such building practically ceased during the war. In consequence the 
supply of second-hand houses has largely ceased, and the latter state of those 
who depended on it is worse than the first. Can anyone hope for a moment 
that private enterprise will be able to do after the war what it failed to do 
before, and provide new houses for a class for which it never provided them 
before?’ In fact, the number of families unable to pay an economic rent 


for the standard of housing provided for them has, says Major Barnes, — 


increased from 13 per cent. before the war to 25 per cent. or more at the 
present time. There is no question of the parlour house or the six-roomed 
cottage. It is the four-roomed house without a parlour which has become 


a permanently inaccessible thing to scores of thousands of working-class — 


families. New houses, as Major Barnes points out, these people never had, 
any more than’the very poor ever have new clothes, but only the dilapidated 
leavings of the houses of the well or the better-to-do. For these people, the 
group of moralities and social amenities that we describe as “ home life ’ does 
not exist, and never will exist until the problem of housing is treated i in a new 
spirit a placed on a new foundation. 

Major Barnes’ remedy is, as I have said, the radical one of erecting housing 
into a new Public Service. This plan involves the acquisition by the State 
of all the existing houses as well as the erection of new ones, and its ideal, he 


thinks, will only be reached when at long last housing for the worker is as free 


as education isnow. There will be difficulties in determining where the area 
of free housing is to cease and that of rented housing to begin, but it need not 
be assumed that the people who are to enjoy these benefits will get them for 
nothing. In fact, so long as indirect taxation exists, the people are con- 
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tributors to all the social services of which they are the chief beneficiaries. 
Major Barnes ingeniously suggests that, by dividing the Budget into three 
catagories—a Debt Budget, a Cost of Government Budget, and a Social 
Services Budget, and allotting customs and excise to the discharge of the 
State’s social obligations—both the meaning and the incidence of taxation 
can be made much clearer than they are to-day. In any case the housing 
problem presents itself in the guise of two simple propositions—the first, 
that vast masses of British men and women, heroic and unheroic, are in the 
true sense of the word ‘ homeless,’ and that the number of these compulsory 
outcasts from civilised living is increasing. They are being more and more 
‘ crowded ’ into oddments of houses which, in their turn, are becoming more 
and more unfit for habitation. The second is that in the record of at least 
120 years the business of housing, conceived as a profit-making affair, has 
never overtaken the arrears which have encumbered it since the early days 
of industrialism, and that these arrears have now become so overwhelming 
as to defy its utmost effort. 

This is the thing which we call the housing question, and which is now 
referred, not only to the Labour Government and the House of Commons, 
but to the self-respect and the social conscience of the country. 
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CONSTRUCTIONAL TRUTH 
By A. TRYSTAN EDWARDS 


N the last century a famous writer upon architecture popularised the 

view that truthfulness of construction was the chief desideratum in a — 

building, and if this condition were fulfilled, and the constructional mem- 

bers duly ornamented, great architecture would result. This theory has 
done much to persuade engineers in the belief that they are the true architects, 
for it is their business to be experts in construction. Not only does the pro- 
pagation of such a view inflict a vital injury upon the architectural profession 
inasmuch as it is a direct encouragement to a rival body of practitioners to 
assume control of building, but it leads to the neglect of important esthetic 
factors which should influence our architectural judgment. A single building 
with vaults upheld by flying buttresses may be tolerable and even admired, but 
one could not regard with favour a whole street of such buildings, for instead 
of thinking of their social function and their harmonious interrelationship one’s 
attention would be directed to the particular manner in which the roof is 
upheld. Let us apply this constructional criterion to the art of dress in which 
the nature of social values is more clearly understood. Here are three 
men dressed according to the strictest Ruskinian principles. It will be 
observed that the constructional 
members are fully expressed 
and beautifully ornamented. 
Most people would say that 
the result is palpably absurd, 
because it is the appropriate- 
ness to the social occasion and 
not the means of its support 
which gives to dress its dignity 
and significance. But this same 
principle applies to buildings 
also and those theorists who 
have tried to find the criterion 
of design in the emphasis upon 
construction have done an ill 
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service to architecture. It is no more necessary to resort to deception in the 
case of constructive members than it is in the case of the bathroom and 
lavatory windows on a fagade. We need the truth in each case, but it ought 
to be the urbane truth, the larger truth which has for its subject the whole 
function of architecture, and not merely a subordinate and instrumental part 
of this function. There are numerous occasions when the constructive 
members may with perfect propriety be concealed, as for instance when a 
steel truss is used to support a roof. From the outside we see the simple 
ridge line and the orderly rows of slates, while from the inside our view of the 
truss is obstructed by a plaster ceiling. Can it be seriously contended that 
there is anything wrong with such an arrangement ? Some truths are best 
unuttered not because they are unimportant but because they are trite. 
Everybody knows that the roof has inside support in the shape of a truss, 
but how unpleasant it would be if all roof coverings were transparent so that 
we could see the constructive members underneath! The building would 
present a picture like an X-ray photograph in which we see the bones through 
the flesh. 

‘The example of Nature gives no support to this indiscriminating truth- 
fulness which conceals nothing. Most of her processes are secret, and the 
organic unity of her forms as outwardly revealed gives but slight indication 
of the complex mechanism which is necessary for their maintenance in a 
condition of strength and serviceability. Nature revels in opaqueness, in 
sheaths and coverings and teguments, in the expressiveness of the surface 
qualities of things, and very seldom deals in transparency. A human skin 
through which the veins are too clearly visible is symptomatic of a disease. 
And who is not familiar with the kind of pity which is shown in such words 
as ‘ Poor man, he is in a fearfully emaciated condition, you can count all his 
ribs ...’? These words do credit to humanity of the person who utters 
them but they do not convey a judgment concerning the most important 
qualities of the object of sympathy. The latter is convicted of suffering from 
a defect, and the result of this defect is that our attention is directed to a 
purely mechanical and subordinate aspect of his organic structure which 
Nature had never intended to emphasise in this particular manner. A 
statue may have infinite significance and a wealth of cultural value ; but this 
significance and value are lost upon the person whose standard of criticism 
leads him to begin by counting the statue’s ribs. And we are not appreciating 
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the true meaning of architecture if we are too prone to count the ribs of a ~ 
building, nor can the building itself properly perform the highest archi- — 
tectural function if its parts are so disposed that willy nilly we feel compelled 
to exercise our minds upon mechanical problems. In many a Gothic church, — 
if we happen to gaze upwards, our vision is confronted with a bewildering y 
complex of geometrical forms ; in estimating thrust and counter-thrust and 
in wondering what time was spent in the drawing of such multitudinous 
circles, arcs and sectors our thoughts idly traverse in a broad and shallow 
stream over stony acres of elementary mathematics. | . 

Gothic is essentially the engineer’s style, it is the most materialistic, the most 
dominated by constructional necessity. ‘The remarkable thing is that the 
medizval builders were never happy in this servitude to the engineer, and by _ 
every means in their power they struggled against it. Wherever it was — 
possible to mitigate the crudities of the pointed arch they did so, until finally ~ 
in the fan-vault they arrived at a form in which constructional emphasis was _ 
entirely resolved in pattern. This was not a case of ornamenting the con- ~ 
structive members, leaving them with their original degree of accentuation 
even heightened by such a treatment, for here was a reversion to rounded 
forms in which the element of harshness so conspicuously present in the 
broken segments of the pointed arch is scarcely in evidence at all. 

Even in their wooden roofs, as soon as they gained confidence in their 
ability as carpenters, the Gothic builders made use of decorative forms such 


as the arches and quarter circles which occur in hammer-beam trusses. These — 


curved struts are primarily designed to soften the crudeness of the junctions 
between the sloping planes of the roof, and although to a certain degree they 
strengthen the structure they are not nearly as efficacious for this purpose as 
straight pieces of timber in direct tension or compression. 

A weakness of the pointed arch was that it did not lend itself to lateral 
grouping. The virtues of rectangular architecture can easily be described. 
There can always be a unity in the repetition of rectangular elements, because 
each part is suited to be a fraction and can be placed in alignment with the 
fraction adjacent to it. When round arches are repeated there is a unity of 
an inferior sort because each arch, being so complete, is apt to assert itself 
at the expense of the whole: the result in this instance is not a unity buta 
plurality, and if we wish to bind the facade together we must frame the _ 
arches in an order. The Romans knew this very well. But when we have 
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to deal with pointed arches and we are forbidden to use an order (as naturally 
we must be, since the top of the pointed arch, not being horizontal, will not 
accord with any entablature) it is quite impossible to obtain a unity. We 
must rest satisfied with the placing of fragments side by side. Such a system 
of fenestration reproduces within the boundaries of a single fagade that 
unsatisfactory repetition of shapes which distinguishes a long row of gables. 
A hundred square-topped windows may be so grouped as to make up an 
interesting and harmonious unity, but a similar number of apertures crowned 
with pointed arches could not fail to produce effects both discordant and 
monotonous. 

The fact is, that unlike the Gothic Revivalists, who were themselves 
unconscious victims of the industrialism they professed to combat, the medieval 
builder realised perfectly well that constructional truth was not the whole 
truth—it was not the urbane truth. When he became acquainted with a 
more mature style of building in which the architect was enabled to be master 
in his own household, and a method of construction in which ease and sim- 
plicity took the place of fuss, with a sigh of ineffable relief he forsook all the 
too complex ingenuities, the unsatisfactory compromises with his artistic 
conscience, with which the Gothic manner of building had made him painfully 
familiar. Nothing could be more false than the assertion that the formal 
code which inspired the English race to such glorious architectural develop- 
ment as marked the eighteenth century was inspired from without and 
foreign to the national temperament. In Gothic chains our forefathers were 
never quite happy because the Gothic style could not give sufficient oppor- 
tunity for the exercise of a very special form of genius, which the English 
have shown themselves to possess in a marked degree, namely the genius 
for urbanity. 
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CRITICAL REVIEWS 
THE ARCHITECTURE CLUB 


HE second exhibition of the Architecture Club, now being held 

at Grosvenor House, should prove of great interest to the public, — 

since not only does it show the trend of modern thought in 

architecture as such in this country to-day, but it comprises also 
gardens, problems of ‘housing’ and memorials. 

The Exhibition was opened on March 11, by the Marquis Curzon of 
Kedleston, who made an excellent and greatly appreciated speech which 
showed much knowledge of his subject. These exhibitions should and 
certainly will become of greater and greater importance in the near future, 
for as Professor Reilly remarks in his preface to the Catalogue, ‘ at last the 
public is showing interest in the one art it cannot in the end escape, try as it 
will.’ It seems almost cruel to have to say this, but Professor Reilly is 
undoubtedly right. 

The exhibits at the present show are for the most part large photographs 
of recent domestic work, although a very representative collection of models 
has also been brought together. There are also some good examples of 
garden ornaments. From a general survey of the work shown, it seems as 
though there are two types of designer at work in architecture to-day : one 
who copies traditional designs and motives and applies them wholesale to his 
buildings, and another who, though born of tradition, merely applies the 
spirit of tradition. The latter becomes, through his imagination, the modern 


architect and the real creator, and it is from him that the future art of the 4 


country is to be sought. 


In Room 1, Sir Edwin Lutyens shows some of his work, among which 
(No. 22) Barton St. Mary, East Grinstead, seems to call for renewed attention, 
while further on in Room 3 we have in (No. 184) a view of the pool and 
terrace to Heathcote, Ilkley. Nos. 54 to 57 give views of the exterior and 


interior of Mr. Robert Atkinson’s church, St. Catherine’s, Hammersmith. 


This is a very interesting example of a church inspired by Italian architecture, 
which at first sight appears to have rather an austere interior, but a great 
beauty is obtained by a concentration on the altar, at the back of which 
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hangs a fine curtain and above that again a semi-circular painting. A very 
fine scale has been maintained throughout this scheme. 

Another interesting example of ecclesiastical architecture is (No. 44) 
St. Ninian’s Roman Catholic Church, Gretna, by Evelyn Simmons, which 
has a good composition and massing of shapes, while the same architect 
shows (No. 46) a house in Millwood Road, Hampstead, the exterior of which 
is well designed and proportioned. No. 105 is a model of a pavilion and 
bathing pool, Prestatyn, North Wales, by Messrs. Easton & Robertson, 
which shows excellent planning and elevational design, due care having 
obviously been taken to express architecturally the proper function of each 
part of the scheme throughout. 

Room 2 is devoted to Housing, and here is an exceedingly good collection 
of designs which go a long way towards solving the problem of the small 
dwelling. In the designs of Messrs. Hennell & James there will be noticed 
a real attempt to obtain composition in small buildings and their designs 
(Nos. 160—165) ‘ Houses in Welwyn: Garden City ’ and (Nos. 166—169) 
Houses, Swanpool, Lincoln, could hardly be bettered, while their planning 
shows a maximum of accommodation in so small a space. Much ability is 
shown by Mr. C. Williams-Ellis in (No. 171) Cushenean Village, Co. 
Antrim, while Messrs. Adshead & Ramsey and Patrick Abercrombie 
maintain a pleasant tendency towards the late Georgian style in their work. 

In Room 3 there is a very fine design for a Sun Shelter, East Cliff Gardens, 
Ramsgate, by Sir John Burnet and Partners; No. 199 gives the detail. 
Here is a design founded entirely on the Classic and yet treated in a modern 
way which is entirely satisfactory. It is just this inventive spirit of the artist 
which is wanted in architecture to-day. Although not so modern in treat- 
ment and showing less imagination, Mr. Guy Dawber exhibits some very 
charming views (Nos. 203—206) of Eyford Park, Glos., and the Gardens, 
where the Classic style has been applied to a country house to some advantage. 
In Room 4, Mr. H. S. Goodhart-Rendel is represented by Nos. 
270—277. The work of this architect is interesting and characteristic, 
and in it one sees plainly the possession of an imagination which makes use 
of tradition in exactly the right way. He is in fact an artist among architects 
and knows the real meaning of composition. Messrs. Harvey & Wicks show 
a house near Birmingham (Nos. 244—247) which deserves notice. 

In the Memorial Room there are some good examples of lettering and 
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Mr. L. H. Bucknell (No. 373) and the late Mr. W. H. Ward (No. 374) both _ 
show work of much expression. a 

The photographic reproductions of the exhibits are generally of a high 
standard, and it is noticeable how much the skill of Mr. F. R. Yerbury has 
contributed to the interest of the whole collection. It is impossible in such a 
representative assemblage to mention in detail more than a small proportion 


of the work exhibited. The value to the public of an exhibition of this kind - ; 


undoubtedly lies in the fact of being brought face to face with photographs — 
of the final aspect of a building as distinct from the often misleading Academy 


perspective. 
CLAUDE MILLER 


LITERATURE 


@ SOME FRENCH WORKS 


N the series of documents on Egyptian architecture’ which M. Jean 

Capart, the curator of the Royal Museum at Brussels, has published, 

the spirit of the works of which he treats is vividly present even to the 

almost complete obliteration of the author’s self: a fine spirit. The 
preface is but two pages long, the bibliographical notes are extraordinarily 
full and embracing, the notes to each of the two hundred plates are succinct, 
and all the best authorities have been commandeered for the plates themselves. 
The volume is indeed a clear compendium of the subject and its chronological 
arrangement is an education in itself. ‘The scope of the book includes the 
Ancient Empire and the first plate gives the architectural hieroglyphics of 
the tomb of Ptah-hetep I. There are plans and views and reconstructions 
of the great Pyramid period ; the Middle Empire down to 2,500 B.C. ; 
the New Empire which was the busy period of the great buildings including 
the activities of that ambitious builder, Rameses III; the Delta Dynasties 
and the culminating Greek-Roman stage. A marvellous and absorbing 
record down to the age when another civilisation and a greater one in some 
respects, had matured, to take its place. 

Three thousand years of Greek culture, however, had synchronised with 
the latter half of Egyptian, not all of it of historical verification, for there 
were the prehistoric bronze and iron ages before Greek Archaic Art can be 
dated at about 700 B.C. In an admirable summary* which forms part of 
The Grammar of Styles which is being published under the direction of M. 
Henry Martin, the director of the Arsenal library in Paris, the main character- 
istics, not only of Greek architecture, but of sculpture and painting are 
epitomised. Four divisions are conveniently indicated and_ strikingly 
illustrated : the Archaic, exemplified in the Temple of Olympus of the 
sixth century, the Idealist stage which succeeded—the great golden age of 
the world’s sculpture and architecture—the age of Myron, Polyclites and 


“L’art Ecyptizn. 1. Architecture. By Jean Capart. La. 8vo., [ll.; pp. 50-200 plates. Brussels 
and Paris: Vromant & Co. 

*T7art Grec er L’arr Romain, Le styte Pompgien. 8vo., Ill.; pp. 64. Paris: Librarie d’Art. 
R. Ducher. 
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Phidias ; the Naturalistic stage which succeeded, when the feminine nude 
was recognised as at least as beautiful as the athletes of the preceding period, 
the age of Lysippus and Praxiteles; and the stage of Realism, the Hellenistic 
age which produced the Laocodn. So far sculpture, but the orders of Greek 
architecture, those which have persisted for two thousand years, are illustrated 
by the famous temples of Athens and the Empire. | 


These things are dealt with incidentally in the charming critical volume 
on the Greek genius by M. Henry Caro-Delvaille in one of the studies? in 
the series, drt and Aesthetic, published under the direction of M. Pierre 
Marcel, a series which now includes several valuable critical €x positions. 
The book opens with an esthetic disquisition entitled The Offspring of the 
Gods and passes on to an analysis of the principles underlying the spirit of 
Greek art and the sublimation of that spirit in the work of Phidias. . It is not 
documentary, but the illustrations form a valuable commentary on the 
documentary generalisations of L’ Art Grec and the books are useful supple- 
ments, the one to the other. 


L’ Art Grec et L’ Art Romain, however, carries the story of art beyond 
Greece to Italy and further. The latter part includes cursorily the period 
from the third century before Christ to the fourth century after, but more 
particularly the chief period from 100 B.C. to 300 A.D., when a definite 
change, due largely to a different environment, in architecture and decora- 
tion, took place. The origin of Roman art is given to the Asiatics who 
settled in Etruria, and from them spread over a great part of Europe and 
North Africa. The main characteristics noted are great size and practical 
utility as opposed to the Greek refinement and leaning towards ideal beauty. 
The differences in construction are well illustrated and the architectural 
orders defined. Colour and sculptural decoration in Rome, Pompei and 
elsewhere are also dealt with in useful summaries. 


The sudden onslaught by nature on Pompeian luxury and its representative 
classical art by no means ended the classical period however: it required more 
than Vesuvius, over the limited area of its eruption, to destroy so widespread 
a culture. It required nearly another four hundred years and a culture as 
wide, in order that it should be superseded. This was preparing. There 


‘Puipias ov Le Genie Grec. By Henry Caro-Delvaille. 8vo., Ill; pp. 76. Paris: Librarie Félix 
Alcan. 
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was a transitional Christian period and then the great buildings of Greece 
and Rome were no longer built ; the old order changed and was followed 
by a totally new idea. Architecture suffered a new birth, the birth of the 
cupola ; the birth of thedome. From about the middle of the fourth century 
A.D. the new order began. It emanated from Constantinople, from the 
Byzantium of those days, and the most characteristic Byzantine art, in 
building and in decoration, was evolved in two wonderful centuries following, 
and remained functional for half-a-century, when it reached maturity. So 
pregnant, however, was Byzantine art, that it supplied all the needs of Europe 
throughout the Middle Ages and was still not extinct where the rule of the 
Greek church held at an even later date. M. Diogéne Maillart, of the 
Institute, has written an extremely interesting and instructive book’ on the 
origin and character of Byzantine art and its influence on the inception and 
evolution of modern art, both in the East and in the West. Its triumphs in 
mural decoration are dealt with ; its productions in mosaic, as well as its 
stone sculpture, its ivories, its miniatures and illuminations, its textiles and 
bronzes, and the whole Christian iconography. The Byzantine period was as 
great as it was long, but it gave way to a greater if shorter epoch. 

The advent of gothic is now regarded as one of the most fecund events 
in the history of European art. It was not always so, for it must be re- 
membered that it was what was called ‘ the Dark Ages’ that produced it, 
as well as the Byzantine, or so it was regarded not so very long ago. Now, 
however, we are never tired of extolling both, especially gothic, and are 
glad of any opportunity of studying it afresh. 

In the sumptuous volume printed on hand-made paper” of M. Langlois 
only a glimpse of gothic is vouchsafed, however. The first short chapter is 
concerned with the site of the old building yard of the Temple which dates 
at the end of the thirteenth century ; the site upon which, in the fourteenth, 
the Hétel de Clisson was built. It was the marshy place of Paris when the 
city was built on the islands; the site is now in the Marais, encompassed 
within the rues des Archives, des Quatre-Fils, Vieille du Temple and des 
Francs-Bourgeois. On this piece of marshy ground has been written the 


‘Tarr Byzantin. By Diogéne Maillart. Cr. 8vo., Ill.; pp. vi--250. Paris. 


*Les Horers pe Cuisson, pe Guise eT DE Ronan-Sousiszk (Archives et Imprimerie Nationales). By 
Ch.-V. Langlois. 4to., pp. vilit-316+frontispiece in colour+§2 plates, and plans. Paris: Librairie 
Jean Schemit. 
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Critical architectural history of six hundred years, for in the sixteenth century it 

Reviews became the domain of the noble family, De Guise, in the eighteenth the © 
abode of the Rohans who united with the family of Soubise. In the nine- 
teenth it was made the receptacle of the French national archives. The 
hétels d’Assy and de Breteuil were added and the Imprimerie Nationale } 
was housed with the archives as part of this enduring landmark of history. — 
History enthroned in history. 

The various buildings that succeeded each other therefore are chapters 
in the story of domestic architecture in France, and it is the object of the 
author of the volume to supply all documentary evidence available as to 
that architecture, and seeing that M. Langlois is the Director of the Archives 
Nationales, it was only to be expected that the record should be definitive. 
It is; and the illustrations are illuminating and remarkably well produced 
from old plans, prints and drawings, as well as from photographs dating 
from the early days of photographic art. The great architects and artists 
concerned with the different phases of this long architectural history are 
many and include Braun, Saint-Victor and de Belleforest of the sixteenth 
century ; Quesnel, Vassalieu, Mérian and Gomboust of the seventeenth; 
Blondel and de Turgot of the eighteenth, and Boffrand, Nattier, Brunetti, 
Rigaud, de Delamair, Robert le Lorrain and Boucher ; all the arts and crafts 
are represented. ‘The book deals with one of the greatest and most instructive 
art monuments in the world, comparable with the Cluny Museum, the 
Plantin Museum and the Tower of London, and covers a period which links 
Byzantine with the modern art of which M. Maillart writes. 

In this fortuitous collection of five new books, in one language only, there 
is illustrated the continuity of the art instinct throughout several thousands 
of years. The connecting thread becomes thin sometimes, but it must be 
remembered that there are many other threads not here gathered, which 
together make a strong strand. The creative impulse in man has never 
died ; it has seldom languished, and so we have throughout the everlasting 
ages these evidences of its persistent emergence ; this great and imposing 
procession of all the arts that goes on inexorably in spite of earthquakes and 
wars. 


KINETON PARKES 


THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS 


PROCEEDINGS 


N Ordinary Meeting of Tue Society or ARCHITECTS was held at 28, Bedford 
Square, W.C.1., on Thursday, March 13, 1924, at 6 p.m. The 
President, Mr. E. J. Partridge, r.s.1.. having taken the Chair, the 
Minutes of the Previous Meeting as published in the Journal were 
taken as read, and were confirmed and signed. 


The following announcements were made : Nominations for Fellowship 3, for 
Membership 5. See Official Notices, page twelve. 


ADMISSIONS AND ELECTIONS 


ELECTED AS LICENTIATES. Breacu, Hucu E., c/o Messrs. Godman & Kay, 
Carfax, Horsham ; Exus, C. F., May Bank, Aberdovey, North Wales ; Hewitt, 
H. G., 4, Victoria Place, Eastbourne ; Ixer, Harotp Henry Lewis, 60, Priory 
Avenue, Walthamstow, E.17; Oatley, Norman Hersert, Ravenswood, Bull 
Lane, Gerrards Cross, Bucks. ; Puipps, ALFRED STANLEY, 39, London Rd., Leicester ; 
Preston, F. A. B., 27, Ferguson Avenue, Milngavie; STANHAM, ALAN FRANCIS 
Gorpon, 26-27, Bush Lane, Cannon Street, ECs 


ELECTED AS STUDENTS. Akers, RicHarp Tuomas, 51, Haverstock Hill, 
N.W.3 ; Brown, Stantey TREVOR, I, Viola Street, Bootle, Liverpool ; Drruam, 
Recinatp Dovctas, 77, Read’s Avenue, Blackpool ; Hucues, JoHN Lesiiz, c/o 
J. Pearce, 9, North John Street, Liverpool. 


The following candidates whose nominations had previously been announced and 
published were submitted for election under Articles 12 and 17 of the Articles of 
Association, and were declared to be duly elected :— 


AS MEMBERS. Burnett, Bent Carr Giynn, Tientsin, China; Martin, 
Cyrit Frepericx, 106, Colmore Row, Birmingham ; Surorr, Lovyjt FRaMOOZ, 
Motatil Mansion, No. 4, 14, Hummum Street, Fort, Bombay ; Hottoway, Frank 
Wesster, 106, Green Lane, Rawmarsh, nr. Rotherham. 


eer? 


Tie REINSTATEMENTS. Barker, F. W. C. (M., 1911); Gairrrrus, J. 1 
Society of (M., 1911) Criccieth. mr 


Architects 
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TRANSFERRED TO RETIRED LIST. Frircuiry, E. W., rrabu 
(elected M. 1900 and F. 1921) Bombay. ee 
RESIGNATIONS. MEMBERS. Cuacx, J., 1918; Tuurston, S. V 
Victoria, Australia, 1919. A | Lis 
DEATHS. Freystrc, H. (M., 1910, F., 1920); Coox, S. §. (L., 1920) 
Loughton. Bette 


The proceedings then terminated. 


ERRATA. The name of F. E. Edwards was included by mistake in the list of admissions to Licentia 


printed on pag? 264 of the March issue. The application is before the Committee. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE UNREPENTANT EXCAVATOR 


(To the Editor of ARCHITECTURE) 


IR : In his two-line comment in your February number upon my article The 
Excavator and the Museum, Professor Sir Ernest Wallis Budge says of me: ‘he 
knows nothing about the subject, and does not understand.’ In the first 
paragraph of my article it was carefully explained that the author had ‘ no 
technical knowledge either of archeology or of architecture.’ At the same 

time, I am glad to have the remarkable confirmation of Mr. G. A. T. Middleton’s 
letter, also in your February number, which shows that, in spite of my ignorance, 
I have stumbled upon a surprising number of truths. And if I do not ’ know,’ it is 
plain that I do ‘understand.’ I understand only too well. That is why the professors 
so furiously rage against me. 

I will now, with your permission, take in their order each point raised in Professor 
Flinders Petrie’s longer and more courteous reply which appeared in your issue of 
March. 

In his first paragraph, Professor Flinders Petrie replies to my statement that I 
thought there was before the war ‘ only one among all the excavators busy with pick 
and shovel from Cairo to Assouan whose main interest lay in Egyptian architecture 
rather than in the details of tomb furniture, etc.’ Professor Flinders Petrie says 
there was one other. Iam content to leave it at that. 

In his second paragraph, Professor Flinders Petrie refers to the quarries. He 
claims to have ‘ visited every one.’ I never doubted it. What I said was that they 
ought to be thoroughly examined and their neighbourhood excavated, and I quoted 
the authority of the present Inspector of Antiquities in Upper Egypt, who alone 
has attempted anything of the kind, to the effect that for the sum of five hundred 
pounds ‘a really comprehensive study’ of the Egyptian method of quarrying could 
be made. But as Mr. Engelbach says : ‘ They (the quarries) are not likely to afford 
good museum pieces.’ 

As to the flooding of Phil, I can only say that the opinions of archeologists were 
quoted at the time to show that Phile did not matter much, because of its date. But 
here I relied on my recollection, and I apologise if I was wrong. 

In his third paragraph Professor Flinders Petrie begins by arguing that nothing 
can be done with Alexandria because ‘all the city older than Byzantine levels is now 
underneath water level.’ But he goes on to say that the only reason why the tomb 
of Alexander the Great has not been searched for is that a mosque stands in the way. 
This mosque is at one of the highest points in the city. How are we to reconcile 
these statements ? 
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In his fourth paragraph Professor Flinders Petrie says that the Egyptians were not 
‘black men.’ Strictly speaking, he may be right, though many of their mothers 
were undoubtedly black women. But what I said was that their architecture was 
the architecture of black men. It is a matter of opinion : a question of art, not of 
taxidermy. So is my view of the papyrus column. Being only a journalist, I have 
nothing to do with ‘ the monstrous projecting cornices of modern buildings.’ 


In his fifth and last paragraph, Professor Flinders Petrie admits that if architects 
would go to Upper Egypt and ‘ apply their knowledge ’ there, ‘ we should all be the 
better for it.’ That is my whole contention. The excavators, as I said, ‘ want 
watching.’ It is comforting to know that the most distinguished of them all, however, 
much he may have disliked my article, is in substantial argeement with me on every 
point.—Yours, etc., 

CLENNELL WILKINSON 
Rodmell, near Lewes. 


THE SCULPTURE OF THE PARTHENON 
(To the Editor of ARcHITECTURE) 


Sik : Upon visiting the Parthenon some years ago | was particularly surprised by 
the commanding effect of the architectural remains as apart from the sculpture. 
This is as it should be : and I am therefore surprised to read in the recently published 
article Sculpture and the Community by so subtle an observer as Mr. Ramsay, the 
following statement, ‘ Take away the sculpture of the Parthenon and the building 
becomes meaningless ; it is robbed at once of its vitality.’ 


We are all so familiar with the Panathenaic frieze as placed near the eye, in the 
British Museum, that it comes as something of a shock to find its dimensions so 
comparatively insignificant when reduced as they appear at their proper level. The 
Pedimental sculpture belongs to an older tradition and seems a more essential attribute 
to the Parthenon, but robbed even of this the wonderful architecture remains 
dominant. The Parthenon is the highest attainment reached in static architecture.— 
Yours, etc., 

Hersert WIGGLESWORTH 


7, Fohn Street, Bedford Row. 


ARCHITECTURAL NOTES AND INTELLIGENCE 


HE following nine candidates have been selected by the Faculties of 

Art of the British School at Rome, to compete in the final competition 

for the Rome Scholarship in architecture: C. T. Bloodworth, D. L. 

Bridgewater, D. Brooke, J. H. L. Owen, H. S. Silcock, H. Thearle, 

F. X. Velarde, Miss Elsie Rogers and M. A. Sisson. The first seven 
are students of the University of Liverpool, while the last two are from Manchester 
University and London University respectively. The drawings submitted have 
been on exhibition at Burlington House. 


& 
a. Sir John Soane Museum was opened once more last month to the public 


in accordance with the instructions left by its founder. It will remain open free 
from 10.30 a.m. to 5 p.m. on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays during 
the months of March, April, May, June, July and August. At any other time 
admission may be secured upon production of a card which may be obtained from 
the Curator, Mr. Arthur T. Bolton, r.s.a. The house, No. 13, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
was built in 1812, and contains of course one of the most fascinating architectural 
and artistic collections in the world. 

% 


ROFESSOR W. R. LETHABY has followed Ruskin’s precedent in refusing 

the Royal Gold Medal for which we announced his nomination in our last issue. 
The reasons for refusing appear to have more in common than one would at first 
glance expect. Ruskin’s reasons were four, but all of them were directly concerned 
with contemporary ill-treatment of buildings of artistic and historical importance at 
home and abroad. It is characteristic, by the way, that three of the examples cited 
belong to the latter category, Furness Abbey being the only English instance. 
Professor Lethaby, it is said, objects to medals on principle, but we have it on the 
authority of Mr. Arthur Keen that he has no sympathy with any organisation of 
architecture as a profession, and that he therefore could not accept a token of esteem 
from such an organisation, 

& 


HE title of Associate-Professor has been conferred upon Mr. Lionel B. Budden, 
hitherto lecturer in the Theory and Practice of Architectural Design at the 
Liverpool University School of Architecture. Mr. Budden, who is thirty-six years 
of age, entered the School of Architecture in 1905, and was a student of the British 
School at Athens in the years 1909—1910, in the latter of which he took his m.a, 
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Architectural degree and was appointed Studio Instructor in the School of Architecture» The q 
Notes and post which he held until recently was taken up by him in 1909. It will be recollected — 
Invelligence that Mr, Budden is the author of a remarkable /ntroduction to the Theory of Architecture 
which was awarded the Royal Institute of British Architects’ Essay Medal last year, — 

and which was criticised at length in our issue for July, 1923. Recently he won a ; 
competition for the Birkenhead War Memorial, and (in collaboration with Mr. H. J. — 

Rowse) one for a new block of Chambers at King’s College, Cambridge. 


% 
A NOTHER interesting appointment has been made during the past month in — 


connection with the Secretaryship to the recently formed Fine Arts Commission. 
Mr. H. Chalton Bradshaw, the selected candidate, is thirty-one years of age, and 
won the Prix de Rome in 1918. In 1920 he was appointed Honorary Secretary to 
the British School at Rome, and two years later he was, together with Mr. G. Ledward, 
successful in an open competition for the design for the Guards Memorial in the 


Green Park. 
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HE war continues to claim its victims. Mr. W. H. Ward, the distinguished ~ 

architectural historian, died in his fifty-ninth year on Monday, March 10, after | 
an operation following a short illness. Mr. Ward prepared for the architectural — 
profession in the offices of Sir Arthur Blomfield, Messrs. Ernest George & Peto and 
Sir Edwin Lutyens. His first literary work of importance was the volume on French 
Chateaux and Gardens of the Sixteenth Century which appeared in 1909, and which 
contains reproductions of a number of prints by J. A. du Cerceau, which Mr. 
Ward discovered in the British Museum. The Architecture of the Renaissance in 
France is of course his chief work, by which he will be long remembered. At the 
outbreak of war Mr. Ward, who was then about fifty, immediately contrived to — 
enlist by giving his age as thirty-six. Not only was he in the trenches when the 
hardship of the early stages of the war was at its worst, but after being invalided home 
he returned to his regiment and served at Amiens and Padua. At the moment of 
his death he was engaged upon the second part of an article on the placing of public 
statues, of which we printed the first instalment in our last issue. The concluding 
half was to have been illustrated with diagram plans of some of the most important 
public statue sites in London to which the author refers. We print it, of course, as it 
was first written. It is, we believe, the last product of Mr. Ward’s erudite and 
discriminating pen. 
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THE SPIRIT OF BUILDING 


THE NEW BRIG ON AULD ARCHITECTURE 


XIX Fine Architecture, trowth, I needs must say’t o't: 
The Lord be thankit that we’ve tint the gate o't ! 
Gaunt, ghastly, ghaist-alluring edifices, 

Hanging with threat’ning jut, like precipices : 

O’er arching, mouldy, gloom-inspiring coves, 
Supporting roofs, fantastic, stony groves : 

Windows and doors in nameless sculptures drest, 
With order, symmetry, or taste unblest ; 

Forms like some bedlam Statuary’s dream, 

The craz’d creations of misguided whim ; 

Forms might be worshipp’d on the bended knee, 
And still the second dread command be free, 
Their likeness is not found on earth, in air, or sea. 
Mansions that would disgrace the building taste 

Of any mason reptile, bird or beast ; 

Fit only for a doited monkish race, 

Or frosty maids forsworn the dear embrace, 

Or cuifs of later times, who held the notion 

That sullen gloom was sterling, true devotion ; 
Fancies that our guid Brugh denies protection, 
And soon may they expire, unblest with resurrection ! 


ROBERT BURNS 
1759-1796 
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PRCHITECTURE 


THE JOURNAL OF THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS 


WoL. it. Nov ro MAY 1924 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


UR readers will by now be familiar with the scheme for the 

amalgamation of THE SOCIETY with the Royal Institute of 

British Architects of which some particulars have appeared in 

the Press. Members of both bodies have had a full précis 

circulated to them ; those members of THE SoclETY who have failed to 

receive it are asked to communicate with the Secretary. The vast majority 

of the architectural profession to-day is convinced of the necessity of securing 

the statutory registration of architectural practitioners. But it is essential that 

when the Registration Bill comes before Parliament it should have the support 

of aunited profession. Everyone will grant the truth of this. ‘To the present 

précis is appended the opinion of Mr. Edward Shortt, x.c., the late Home 
Secretary, which appears to us to put the matter quite beyond dispute. 


& 
oe two months ago Mr. Sacherevell Sitwell published, under the 


modest title of Southern Barogue Art, four essays’ extolling * practically 
the only art that is not yet tarnished with a too extravagant admiration.’ The 
author showed either an acute and uncommon prescience or the enjoyment of 
privileged information in thus qualifying his description of his subject, for 
on March 31 last Mr. Goodhart-Rendel delivered a lecture” before the 
Royal Institute of British Architects in which he dealt as handsomely with 
another art also free from the same universal tarnish. This time there are 
signs that the end has really been reached. We believe Mr. Goodhart- 
Rendel’s untarnished subject is the last indeed. The round, as Mr. 
1SouTHERN Barogur Art. Sacheverell Sitwell. Ill.; pp. 320. Lond: Grant Richards. Twenty shillings. 


2Encusu Goruic ARCHITECTURE OF THE NINETEENTH Century. H. S. Goodhart-Rendel. R.I.B.A. 
Fournal, Vol. xxx1, No. 11. 
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Sitwell says, is completed ; its completion is due to these two dis- 


tinguished writers, and the réle they have played entitles them to the grateful 


regard of present and future generations. It may safely be said that 
at this moment there is not anywhere on the habitable globe a country 
whose arts have not been exhaustively studied, photographed, compared, 
criticised and imitated, just as the annals of history scarcely contain a single 
figure whose birth, education, marital relations, friendships, travels, pecuniary 
circumstances and other useful details have not been made to illumine his 
work in one or another of the arts with the steady and instructive light of 
Truth. Until a few months ago there were still two important /acune in 
this noble fabric of learning. Mr. Sitwell, the poet, has written like a poet 
about the great, exuberant, ultra-poetic, virtuoso architecture of the South, 
while Mr. Goodhart-Rendel, the architect, spoke, not indeed like an architect, 
but with an admirable lightness of touch that equalled his courage and good 
sense, about that most astonishing of artistic manifestations, the so-called 
Gothic Revival. At last it may be hoped that our generation will be left, as 
Mr. Sitwell piously hopes, ‘ free to follow out their own ideas,’ If they do 
not do this it will not be his fault, nor Mr. Goodhart-Rendel’s. 


bd 


abet latter’s lecture, the fruit of a period of extensive and devoted research 

that can only be guessed at, was too obviously a mere fragment of a greater 
and fascinating whole for us to essay a comparison with Mr. Sitwell’s altogether 
magical book. , It affords ample material, however, for a comparison of the 
periods dealt with. While they were, of course, complementary and indeed 
antithetic—the second being a more than usually violent reaction against the 
first—they present many curious points of resemblance. Both began in a 
‘ fever of costly house-building ’; both ended in a yet more prolific harvest 
of churches. Mr. Goodhart-Rendel’s lecture opens with Fonthill Abbey 
and Belvoir Castle ; Mr. Sitwell’s book with the stupendous and never-to-be- 
forgotten palace of Caserta, with ‘ rooms of tortoise-shell and amber, with 
floors inlaid with ivory ... and... pillars of violet glass.’ Mr. Goodhart- 
Rendel’s sequel of church-building, however, is able to hold its own against 
Mr, Sitwell’s just where the latter’s palaces are liable to obscure the more 
homely subjects of Mr. Goodhart-Rendel’s pen, for we learn that in 186 5 it 
‘ proceeded more feverishly than ever before, the only condition of its activity 
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being that each new church should be more foreign-looking than the last.’ 
While the bulk of Mr. Sitwell’s Jesuit temples bear ‘ the stamp of the same 
style, as if all of them had been ordered and delivered by the same firm of 
contractors.’ But towards the end of his book Mr. Sitwell comes very near 
to the enviable vitality of the neo-Gothic. Tresguerras, the Mexican 
architect, ‘ died just at the worst period of art, and had he lived a few years 
longer we might have had to describe a Mexican rival to Pugin.’ Entrancing 
prospect !- But even had he done so—and he died at eighty-eight—his 
latter-day exploits would scarcely have come within the compass of Mr. 
Sitwell’s book. They would have been claimed, with justice, by Mr. 
Goodhart-Rendel. There is another point in that book where an outlying 
fringe of the fellow author’s territory is for an instant beheld and as soon 
relinquished. Farinelli, the celebrated Neapolitan soprano, who became an 
unofficial minister at the Spanish court, had been singing before the Emperor 
Charles VI. at Vienna, when he was advised by the latter to ‘ throw away all 
the fireworks and technical tricks of his art,’ and to allow his unparalleled 
versatility to express itself by means of ‘ those qualities which it was in the 
power of any ordinary person to produce.’ Here, too, Mr. Sitwell abstains 
from giving us particulars of so impressive a development. It also belongs 
by right to Mr. Goodhart-Rendel’s province. There is no place for it 
among those exhibitions of ‘ sexless, insect-like accomplishment’; it 1s 
more closely akin to Pugin’s ideal art which was to be “a source of joy alike 
to the proud and to the humble.’ Here, let us admit at once, lies the capital 
point of difference between these two opposite phases of European art. 
Farinelli, who practised the same scale for twelve years, ‘ over and over again, 
until he had reached perfection with it,’ was a singer for the proud, not the 
humble ; so with the architecture of churches such as Santa Chiara at Naples, 
which ‘ is like the most inviting of ball-rooms’ upon which the nuns look 
down from gilt-latticed opera-boxes. Yet democracy has its compensations ; 
‘experience soon proved,’ says Mr. Goodhart-Rendel, ‘that as a general 
tule Gothic came cheaper than Grecian.’ It certainly must have come 
considerably cheaper than Mr. Sitwell’s Baroque. But that was not all ; the 
people who adopted it were in earnest indeed, and to guard against sensuous- 
ness ‘ were always, as it were, mixing their incense with cayenne pepper.’ 
No wonder the neglect under which Baroque has languished overtook this 
excessively self-conscious Gothic also. Of both was it possible to say, in 
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Mr, Sitwell’s words, that ° it is extremely difficult, owing to the bad repute in — 
which this architecture is still held, to discover writers who have been con- 
scientious enough to describe and investigate what they know will not interest 
readers of the class who buy such works.’ The statement applies to the 
immediate past ; to find such writers will no longer be as difficult, thanks to 
the two pioneers whom we have quoted ; in yet a little while both kinds of 
architecture will not only be as highly savoured, but will be held as eminently 
respectable, as any culmination that ever put its noblest ancestry to shame. 


bad 


T’ is now six months since the Architects’ Fournal told the unobservant 

but well-meaning Londoner that Waterloo Bridge was coming to pieces. 
Most of us will remember our horror upon finding that the cry of warning 
was in substance a plain and sober statement of fact. We were told, however, 
that there was nothing fundamentally the matter with Waterloo Bridge at all. 
Fortunately that statement was soon found to be not entirely correct. We 
say fortunately, because had the bridge foundations been secure enough the 
L.C.C. would this moment be capping it with applied side walks such as 
those that disgrace London Bridge and the upstream elevation of Clopton 
Bridge at Stratford-upon-Avon. Instead of being thus overloaded at the top 
it will now be reconstructed and widened from the bottom upwards. ‘The 
choice of method (if it can indeed be called a choice) has something to 
commend it. But the twenty well-known men who signed an appeal in the 
Times on the day before the Improvements Committee’s report was due to 
come before the Council were careful to state that the esthetic brutality of 
the widening was only a minor aspect of the affair, and was ‘ altogether 
equalled by its inadequacy and probably by its ultimate extravagance as 
well.’ 

Perhaps the esthetic objection was made less of than it might have 
been ; but then there are two sides to all questions of esthetics, and 
we have recently learnt—much, we confess, to our astonishment—that there 
are people who believe that Waterloo Bridge would look all the better 
for being twice as wide. It is an opinion which they are fully entitled to 
hold, just as much as Rodin was entitled to think that Greek statues looked 
better with their heads knocked off, or Mr. Palgrave that the Epithalamion 
was too indecent to be great poetry. We, alas, cannot share it. 
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WITH A WORD OR TWO ON ITS LITTLE SISTER DARKNESS 


By HILAIRE BELLOC 


DO not know whether it is blasphemy or mere ill-breeding to intrude 

general considerations of a human need into the majestic sphere of art. 

But if the editor of ARCHITECTURE will allow me, I would like to 

suggest, even to those whose major function it is to make buildings 
beautiful, one point in which to-day buildings do not fulfil a human need for 
which they should be designed. 

Our immediate forefathers were at great pains—much too great pains—to 
get rid of one irritant which had the twofold aspect of some slight physical 
discomfort and danger to bodily health. They concentrated a great deal too 
much on what they called ‘hygiene.’ They tried to abolish, and did in 
great part abolish, the dirt and the smells of their time, and they left us a 
result of repulsive wall-surfaces and beds, baths which have no wood round 
them, and therefore get freezing cold, steam heating which is the death of 
joy, and all the rest of it. We who are suffering from the legacy of all that 
effort are perhaps unjust to them. Perhaps if we had suffered the incon- 
venience and the dangers which they suffered, we should have welcomed the 
change. I doubt whether personally I should have welcomed it, for where I 
find the old conditions in some unchanged country, with curtains to the beds, 
open fires, primitive drainage, and suchlike things, there I take up my abode, 
well knowing that the people will be courteous, the food good, and comfort 
everywhere preserved ; things to me of far more importance than the chance 
of living a year or two more, and infinitely more important than the negative 
absence of smells. 

Well, I say, perhaps so far as the bulk of men went (or, at any rate, the 
bulk of the richer men), this design of human habitation for what they called 
‘hygiene,’ was felt to be good ; and without doubt it was an intimate part 
of architecture, however much architects themselves might deny the impeach- 
ment. I admit the grandeur of the Babylon Hotel; I like its colonnade with 
the suggestion of great functions and sacrifices to the gods. But the author 
of that pleasing facade will not deny that he also designed the cells in which 
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the prisoners are kept, with their thin walls, their steam heating, and the rest. 

If, then, it has been proper to the architect to combat one form of dis- 
comfort or peril not connected with the esthetic, it must be proper to the 
architect to combat another discomfort and another peril, both, in my 


judgment, far worse : I mean the peril to the nervous stability of those who 


inhabit these structures. Now modern architecture is abominably designed 
if it does not conform to human needs. Well, there is one need which it 
ignores and that is sleep ; in general it makes no provision for that security 
from noise which is almost as necessary to waking men in most of their hours 
as to sleeping men. There goes with this a certain indifference upon another 
point where perhaps the architect has little to say, but where domestic decora- 
tion has much to say, and that is the provision of darkness. ..... . 

Consider how the evil of noise is growing in the modern world, especially 
the evilness of its guality, and how absent is all effort to meet that evil 
defensively in the way of building. Slight efforts are made to put the soft 
pedal on traffic here and there, but they are worthless : the real remedy, the 
provision of repose in the habitation, is left quite unregarded. The root of 
the trouble lies, like all such difficulties, in the effect of routine: of living on 
as a part of the past which is dead. We make houses as though our streets 
were still quiet, our buildings unshaken by machinery. 

‘The invasion of noise has taken two very simple forms, the one older than 
the other. First there has come the noise of industry, which machinery has 
intensified. Building for instance was noisy enough at all times. It has in 
the last thirty years become of an excessive noise. The one operation in 
building which annoyed our fathers (and minor cases at law are full of it) was 
hammering : the hammering of nails into wood ; but to-day it is the arrival 
of lorries, the grinding of material for cement, the clanging of girders, their 
riveting and all the rest of it. | 

Every other operation of industry has become noisy. Men used to 
discharge a cargo by pulley and tackle to the yard-arm ; now it is the rattle 
of crane and chains. In everything they do by way of making and trans- 
porting wealth their noise is intolerable. Any hotel near a railway station 
might just as well not be an hotel at all. Any coaching hotel was a place 
for sleeping during the hours when the horse people also slept. Our great 
grandfathers complained of the noise even there, in the early hours, for they 
had the comfortable and human habit of going to bed mellow. The man in 
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a modern railway hotel might just as well stay awake all night ; he pays 
his money for torture. 

To this intolerable action of modern industry, there is no remedy but the 
choice of a site. With that, I suppose, the architect would have nothing to 
do, and I have no right to talk of it in an architectural journal. ‘ But, if,’ 
as the preachers say, ‘ any poor words of mine, etc., etc.,’ then I do beg the 
architects to put what is called “ pressure ’ upon their patrons and have some 
regard to site in this affair. If, dear architect, a rich man come to you—a 
man who will never inhabit the place himself and who is simply working out 
costings—if such a man come to you and say, ‘ I want a hotel built in con- 
nection with this railway,’ advise him in his own interests to put it a little 
way off from the shunting and the screeching and the whistling and the clang, 
and advise him to make the sleeping part of it (which is called, I think, like 
the tent upon a race-course, ‘ accommodation ’) look away from the noise. 
Even advise him to build a court-yard so that the noise does not come in. 
Tell him that what we are now suffering from cannot go on indefinitely ; 
that it is matter of competition and that within, it may be ten, it may be forty 
years, the money spent on a bad site will be lost through the greater intelli- 
gence of competitors. If he does not listen to your advice, point out to him— 
he will almost certainly be a completely uneducated man, for of such are the 
speculative rich—with flattering suavity that in the past our forefathers took 
trouble about these affairs. 

The best rooms of the old hotel in Barcelona face on the Rambla, because, 
when the hotel was built, the Rambla was a delicious shady avenue with not 
a sound in it until ten in the morning. ‘To-day, what with motor cars and 
electric trams, it is like the inside of Woolwich Arsenal. But when the 
thing was built, it was built with sense for the conditions of those times. 
To-day we are not building for the conditions of our time. ‘The rich are 
invited to sleep in sham Louis xvi. apartments giving on to the hellish noise 
of a main street. Now the rich are muttons, and like all muttons do what 
they are told to do up to a certain point. Pray, dear architect, remind your 
patrons that there is nothing so terrible as a sheep enraged, and sooner or 
later the sheep-worm will turn. If it be a matter of a private house, and if 
the man ordering it to be built really likes noise, why, let him have it. But 
if, as is more probable, he is suffering without knowing the cause, shepherd 
him gently towards better things, and suggest quiet. 
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Outside the great American cities, the very rich build their houses upon — 
lines of electric fizzing and metallic clanging because they like it. It is their — 
right, and if our rich also like that kind of thing, why let them have it. But 
let it be remembered that many people also hire houses who cannot afford — 
to build them. You are doing a public service if, the rich fool being in- 
different, you incline him rather to quiet than to the hell of noise. For who 
knows but that, in the providence of God, and with the slow turning of the 
years, some ruined person of refinement may not hire his house when it 
has become unfashionable, and enjoy a heaven of repose? I presuppose 
here the comradeship of architects with all the other cream of the human 
race guorum pars. 

Then there is the second point in the matter of quiet where architects are, 
directly, responsible ; and that is in material and arrangement of the thing 
built. Here I shall be told that I have no expert knowledge, nor have I: 
but I have a vast amount of negative knowledge! I do not know why the 
modern prison-hotel makes sleep impossible from its internal noise, nor why 
the modern rich man’s palace is uninhabitable for the same reason. I suspect 
the use of mud and iron which(as I see in the building going on around me) 
are the chief ingredients. At any rate, soit is. There is a metallic quality, 
a resonance at the same time, a sort of acrid noise in buildings of to-day 
which is quite beyond bearing. 

I have known modern houses built in the depth of paradise, and yet to be 
counted among the seven enemies of sleep, because, lying in one room of 
them, you hear all that is going on everywhere else ; and not only do you 
hear it but you hear it with a sort of insistent electric tang about it 
which proclaims the cousinship of the pit where devils dwell. 

Now I have also slept during my short passage through this world in not 
a few old houses where the walls are of stone, stone outward and stone inward. 
I have even slept in houses where all was of wood, but being of thick and 
bedded wood, privacy was observed. Can nothing be done in this way 
still? I cannot but believe that what our fathers did, we also can do. 

I have read that a twisted French author called Proust padded his rooms 
with cork. There is no necessity for that in the strong farm-houses of 
Normandy. I think he must have lived in Paris and in a modern flat at 
that. I heard a story told of a rich woman whose mind had vaguely adum- 
brated the fourth dimension, for she took a bedroom and sitting-room in a 
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great hotel, but, desiring quiet, hired the suite above and the suite below and 
the suite opposite and the suite on the left and the suite on the right, thereby 
securing quiet at the ridiculously small expense of five suites. I praise her, 
though her husband did not, for it is better to have quiet than anything in 
this world except grace. 

But tell me, you architects, can you not do something in the matter, or are 
you impotent in this through subservience to the rich as are we writers and 
my friends the painters, and indeed all men except actors? Which last, so 
far as I can judge (and I do not usually stick it more than twenty minutes) 
can pursue their art without any thought whatsoever of its qualities or 
requirements. 7 

I had intended to say a few decisive things upon darkness, which I take to 
be the twin sister of quiet, or better, her complement or necessary adjunct ; 
but here I halt my pen for three reasons : 

First, that I believe here no one modern agrees with me. All the old 
houses of the civilised time have shutters, but these are now painted fast to 
the walls ; all the old civilised beds still have curtains, but no one draws 
them to-day—save I alone. And as for the curtains on windows, how often 
have I not seen, in the houses of the rich, curtains worth anything between 
£85 and £87 10s. od. a pair which wholly fail to meet? Also the blinds, 
though it is ritual to pull them down, are carefully chosen of a transparent 
sort, so that the fierce arc light outside shall haunt you all night long. That, 
I say, is my first reason: I must not plead for things which all mankind would 
seem to have forgotten. ‘To ask for darkness in the hours of repose is like 
asking for good cooking, or good painting, or good wine, or good manners, 
or anything at all out of the old world. God knows I hate to seem eccentric, 
and I will leave that point. 

My second reason is that darkness is quite useless unless you have quiet 
first, so let ussolve the great Quiet problem before we settle the Darkness 
problem during those hours bereft of Apollo, when even the servants of 
Apollo must concern themselves with the twin brother of death. 

My third reason is immediate—this article is already too long, and must 
come to an end. 
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THE BANK OF ENGLAND 
By ALWYN R. DENT 


TANDING foursquare amidst the roar of metropolitan commerce, 
the Bank of England presents to the external view that aspect of 
solidity tempered with scholarship which befits the treasure-house of 
the nation ; but the solemnity of its exterior hardly betrays to the 

casual observer anything of the vicissitudes of its history, of the misfortunes 
of its birth, or of the dramatic crises which it has shared with the destinies of 
the nation itself. Nor does it reveal the internal wealth of architecture 
which surrounds its gold. 

The merchants of London prior to the middle of the seventeenth century 
deposited their bullion within the precincts of the Tower of London, and in 
all probability would have continued to do so indefinitely, had it not been for 
the arbitrary action of Charles I., desperately in want of money, which even 
the extortions of Strafford and Ship Money had failed to supply, in seizing 
£130,000 of the merchants’ deposits. Though their vigorous protest 
succeeded in regaining the money, subject to a forced loan of £40,000, their 
faith in the Tower as a national depository was rudely shaken ; and they 
eventually bethought them of entrusting their funds to the care of the gold- 
smiths, who then inspired universal confidence. Thus was initiated the con- 
nection of the goldsmiths with Banking in England,’ a connection which 
imprinted certain characteristic features upon it. The goldsmiths, however, 
commanded an exorbitant rate of interest (and in fact, became known as the 
‘Harpies of Grocer’s Hall ’), and matters reached a climax when in 1672 it 
transpired that the Government owed them £1,300,000. It was about this 
time that the idea of a national bank became first mooted, and the actual 
project for the initiation of a state bank was due to the genius of William 
Patterson (1658-1719), a Whig politician of Scotch extraction, who in 1691 
suggested that a bank should be formed on joint-stock principles. His 
project, supported by the Whig City, was strongly opposed by the Tory 


Party ; preliminary meetings, however, were held and a Governor appointed. 


‘Even as late as 1739 important bankers kept a goldsmith’s shop in connection with their bank. 
‘Goldsmith’s Notes’ were the earliest form of bank notes. 
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SOUTH FRONT OF THE OLD BANK 
From a contemporary engraving 


The Bank’s architectural history may be said to commence from the year 
1724, when the house and garden of Sir John Houblon, the first Governor, 
(situated in Threadneedle Street) were purchased from the executors of 
Lady Houblon for £15,000, and George Sampson, an architect of some 
obscurity, was entrusted with the new building, the plans of which were 
approved in 1731. This building was completed in 1734 at a cost of 
approximately £13,000. It was a solid Palladian) structure (see p. 337), 
of considerable dignity, but without any pretensions to genius. When, 
thirty years later, enlargements were contemplated, the choice of the Bank 
fell upon an architect of considerable reputation, Sir Robert Taylor, who 
was said to have practically divided the practice of the profession (before the 
advent of the Adam brothers) between himself and James Paine. Originally 
a sculptor, Taylor had executed the sculpture in the pediment of the Mansion 
House, and subsequently turning his attention to architecture designed, 
amongst other works, the old Record Office in Chancery Lane (now 


demolished) and Maidenhead Bridge (1780). 
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Taylor’s additions consisted of two screen wings on each side of Sampson’s 
facade, treated in an elegant manner with Corinthian columns and arches, 
but having no architectural connection whatever with Sampson’s work, of 
which he may possibly have anticipated the eventual removal. The 
west wing was largely built on the site of the Church! of St. Christopher 
le Stocks.” The church had been repaired by Wren c. 1671-6, and was 
eventually taken down after the Gordon Riots of 1780. Taylor also built 
the west quadrangle of garden court (see p. 340) the Bank Parlour and the 
Rotunda (1766). To his architectural connection with the City, Taylor 
added the municipal activities of Sheriff (1782-3). He died in 1788, 
leaving {£180,000 to the University of Oxford, to provide a school for 
Modern Languages. 3 

We now come to the most important landmark in the architectural history 
of the Bank—the appointment of John Soane as architect, in 1788, after 
severe competition, at the age of thirty-five. It was thus that the Bank 
came to be remodelled by one of the most original architects the Classic 


“We may note this as the earliest example of a city church demolished to make way for commerce. 
*Called after the Stocks Market for fish and flesh, which formerly occupied the site of the Mansion House. 
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tradition in England has produced. The individual quality of Soane’s work 
was quickly recognised (and criticised) by his contemporaries, and is difficult 
to analyse completely, but the external influence which bore upon him can be 
traced, Trained in the office of George Dance the younger (architect of 
Old Newgate) and Henry Holland, of the Greco-Roman School, he was 
at the same time a brilliant student of the Royal Academy Schools, presided 
over by the orthodox genius of Chambers, and received the Gold Medal in 
1776, subsequently touring in Italy. To these influences must be added 
that of Robert Adam, whose work he strongly admired, and later, as Professor 
of Architecture, praised. We must consider the result of these and other 
influences acting upon a plastic and original mind ; influences which seem 
to be at various times respectively uppermost in the mind of the designer, 
giving an extraordinary contrast to the work, sometimes orthodox but 
tempered by a new attitude of archzological exactitude,—sometimes 
anomalous and uncertain in character, and sometimes (but more rarely) 
distinctively individual, yet perfectly logical and harmonious. 
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The Bank of | Mr. Bolton’s recent book’ on the work of Sir John Soane, published by the 
Luglatd Ore John Soane Museum and produced by the Bank’s own printing office, 
will be of eminent interest to students of architecture. For its compilation 
the author has had access to photographs and drawings revealing architectural 
features hitherto little known to or even suspected by the public eye. Being, 
of course concerned with the whole of Sir John Soane’s work, he has been 
only able to devote some thirty pages to the Bank itself ; but (while perhaps 
we could have wished for a broader survey, even at the expense of the elimin- 
ation of certain detail) their sound scholarship, reasoned criticism and de- 
tailed information undoubtedly render them the most valuable yet written 
upon that remarkable structure. 

Soane commenced his new external walls at the end of Bartholomew Lane, 
where ‘Taylor’s wings left off, and continued to a new main front in 
Lothbury, the walls being built first, and the designs for the interior offices 
being prepared later, Lothbury Court, etc., being approved in 1797. At 
the same time he commenced the reconstruction of Taylor’s Bank Stock 
Office and Rotunda. In 1800 a great extension was decided upon, and the 
north fagade continued to the famous Tivoli Corner (1805), a masterly 
adaption of a classical motif—the Temple of Vesta at Tivoli. For this feature, 
as for all of his work, Soane prepared numerous sketches, perspectives and 
models. ‘The first design showed a hemispherical apse in a diagonal corner, 
in which was placed a statue, coupled columns strengthening the angles ; 
and a model shows a similar arrangement of columns to the present, but 
straight instead of curved in plan, which last improvement was immensely 
superior, especially in concealing the obliquity of the northern and western 
sides with respect to each other. It is interesting to note that a water-colour 
by Malton of the Lothbury facade in 1796 shows a rusticated wall with no 
blank recesses, which were evidently inserted subsequently, on the extension 
of that fagade. The extremely thin and even character of the rustication 
shows a curious tendency on the part of Soane to obtain effects rather by 
grooved lines than by the light and shade of deep mouldings. 

Ruskin’s comment on the rustication of the Bank® is characteristic. ‘The 
lines on the Bank,’ he says, ‘ may perhaps be considered typical of accounts, 


"Tue Works oF Sir Joun Soanz, r.A. Arthur T’. Bolton, F.r.1.3.a., F.s.A. No. 8 of the Sir John Soane 
Museum Publications. Six shillings and sixpence. 
* Stones of Venice, c. xxvi., § il. 
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but in general the walls, if left destitute of them, would have been as much 
fairer than the walls charged with them, as a sheet of white paper is than the 
leaf of a ledger’ The character of the rustication, however, is quite in 
accordance with the refinement of the mouldings and justifiably accentuates 
the prevailing horizontality. Taken to a logical conclusion, Ruskin’s argu- 
ment would presumably eliminate also the pilasters and columns which serve 
no vital structural function in the fagade, but which give variety and dignity 
to the composition. 

In respect of the external elevation of the Bank, it can only be considered 
as a magnificently successful treatment of a blank wall. It must, however, 
be admitted that the central feature of the Threadneedle Street front modifies 
to a certain extent the prevailing grandeur. Apart from the lack of a stylobate 
to the columns, and the raising of the pavement level, there is a hint of 
domesticity about the small windows between the columns, and the change 
from square headed to arched openings on the ground floor does not 
strengthen the central feature. The uncertain character of Soane’s 
individuality here appears in the numerous vases and curious finials with 
which he seeks to terminate the design, but which may be considered generally 
rather as anti-climaxes to the dignity of the whole. Many of these ornaments 
were swept away when Cockerell remodelled the attic story c. 1845, with 
great improvement to the whole design. The Lothbury Court, with its 
magnificent archway, modelled on the arch of Constantine, is one of Soane’s 
masterpieces. Interesting, however, as Soane’s external treatments are, it 
must be conceded that it was in his interiors that he exercised his greatest 
ingenuity. The external blank walls obliged him to have recourse to top- 
lighting, which he achieved in an amazing variety of domical and vaulted 
shapes. ‘The treatment of these rooms shows him to have been a profoundly 
original architect. Abandoning the aid of conventional orders and cornices, 
he relied purely upon architectonic shapes, yet produced some very 
remarkable effects. The Reduced Annuities Office shows what he could 
achieve in this respect, especially with the counters arranged as he suggested 
instead of in the somewhat cramped conditions which (in contrast to modern 
American banking practice) at present prevail. To appreciate the real 
character of Soane’s work we need only compare the interior of the old 
Dividend Office (43 per cent. Consols, 1818-23) (see p. 346) with Cockerell’s 
remodelling of the Private Drawing Office, which, good as it is, has nothing 
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of Soane’s originality. Here we have the usual pilasters, entablature, coffered 
vault, and domical lights, well designed ; but Soane has dispensed with all 
these, and gives us simply the true geometric values of intersecting spherical 
planes, accentuated only by thin reeding and well-placed plaques. We 
must concede his favourite Caryatides." In the Rotunda again we have this 
feeling of mass, no doubt due to a deep study of Roman construction, without 
the trimmings ; though there is something of the structural lightness of 
Gothic construction about some of Soane’s vaulting experiments. The 
opinion of the eminent French architect, Hittorf, on the Bank is here 
worthy of quotation :— 

It is now twenty years [he writes] since I beheld that edifice ; and the impression 

I received was such that it has never been effaced ... Nevertheless, the re- 
production, though often happy, of many beautiful motives and charming details 
derived from the remains of ancient architecture and from modern oriental sources, 
has not, perhaps, that complete coherence which would stamp the whole con- 
ception ‘with the feeling of unity .... It is said that Canova, after having 
paid striking homage to the talent which M. Soane had evinced in this monu- 
mental work, observed that he had only one fault to find, which was, that in its 
numerous parts, the work of a sole architect, there was sufficient to make the 
reputation of several. This subtle yet just remark contains at the same time 
the right admixture of praise and criticism.’ 

In respect of the actual character of Soane’s work—the impression, in the 
last resort, which it leaves upon us—it must be admitted that in the main it 
is eccentric to the normal cycle of English art. Soane had no followers, 
although his most famous pupil, George Basevi, was an artist of consummate 
ability. During his lifetime, Soane’s work was'stigmatised as ‘ Bceotian,’ 
and attacked by James Wyatt and others. Its qualities are austerity and 
dignity, refinement of detail and a peculiar abstract quality of individual 
research. It has none of the charm or sve/tezza of the Italian masters, or the 
genial character of Wren or Gibbs. Nevertheless it represents a solid con- 
tribution to English architecture ; and merits the respect due to an orig- 
inal mind which, though often obscure and involved, at times reached a 
great mastery of plastic expression. 

Soane may be said to have been unfortunate in his other designs, many of 


*Thus curtly indicated in his accounts: —Wo. 16 supports to roof lantern light, as per agreement, @ £21 each, 
£336. 
*Hittorf, Address to the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Paris, 1836. 
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The Bank of which have since been demolished. A good deal of what remains will be 
England +egarded as sombre and exotic ; nor can it be greatly regretted that the genius 
of Barry with his great Palace of Westminster—planned on classical principles, 
yet traditional in garb and admirably reflecting the flexibility of the English 
constitution—should have superseded the visions of Soane. I may here 
quote the opinion’ of Thomas Leverton Donaldson (later Professor of 
Architecture at University College), who probably expressed the judgment 

of his contemporaries upon Soane’s development fairly accurately. 

j;We may note three distinct periods [he says] in the taste of Sir John Soane : 

first, when influenced by the school in which he had been educated, his com- 
positions were poor and timid in effect. His second was when experience and 
practice had proved to him the want of importance in his original style of com- 
position, and when he adopted the Corinthian of Tivoli, which with its boldly 
conceived profile and full enrichment gave a greater solidarity and character to 
his compositions ; the third was when still retaining a feeling for ancient art, 
he sought for novelty in the employment of embellishments, trivial and unmeaning, 
and by the introduction of meretricious effects, lowered the character of his art. 
Throughout the last period of his declining years he seemed often desirous, 
as in some parts of the Bank, at Dulwich College, Courts of Law, Royal En- 
trance to the House of Lords, and other places to shake off the trammels of the 

Orders and by a continuity of small mouldings and the absence of cornices or 

other regular details, to produce equal effect. In this, however, the results were 

rarely happy, and show how dangerous it is for an artist to depart from those 
examples of the best masters and of antiquity which have received the sanction 
of many ages and are founded upon good sense and good taste. 

During this period of architectural development, the Bank had passed 
through several internal crises. It narrowly escaped disaster at the time of 
the South Sea Bubble (1727); and its aid was sought on the eve of all © 
eighteenth century wars. In 1797 it suspended payment, due to the policy — 
of the younger Pitt, who averse to imposing fresh taxes, borrowed heavily 
from the Bank at the beginning of the French War, largely i in pursuance of 
the traditional idea of subsidising foreign allies. It was unable to resume 
cash payments until four years after Waterloo. During this period, when 
the architectural shaping of the Bank under Soane was taking place, the 
transformation of England into an industrial country was gradually being 
accomplished, which not only enabled Great Britain to resist Napoleon, but 


"Professor Donaldson’s Address to the R.I.B.A. on the Professional Life of Sir John Soane, February 3 
6, 1837. 
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also produced an upheaval of the system of credit which had hitherto existed, 
leading to other equally severe financial crises in the Bank. Nor during the 
period from 1815 onwards was its course a smooth one. In 1844 the Bank 
Restriction Act was passed by Sir Robert Peel, further limiting its powers. 

It must be noted here in passing the curious fact that there is really no 
authoritative history of the Bank of England by an English author,—we 
may except the early effort of John Francis (1840). The only reasoned 
and scientific volume on the subject is by a Greek Professor in the Univer- 
sity of Athens, M. Andréadés, whose work! is informed with lucidity, 
conciseness and a fresh and detached point of view. 

In the History of the Bank of England as a national institution, as in the 
history of its architecture, we perceive the function of growth analogous to 
that of the social organism. It is the peculiar characteristic of all English 
social and political institutions that their foundations should be laid piece by 
piece at the dictates of practical needs, instead of being planned as a whole 
according to abstract principles. In a similar way we may trace the history 
of the English Constitution to its latest architectural expression at the hands 
of Barry. The highest praise we can give to Soane’s work is that he worked 
on these principles, and that no other architect of his age was more fitted by 
knowledge of his art, constructional skill, and character, to erect the treasure- 
house of the nation. The Bank of England is in fact both the banker of the 
Treasury, and the guardian of the gold reserve upon which the whole 
fabric of British commercial credit rests ; and it is this combination which 
makes it at once so powerful and so unique. The establishment of public 
credit by the function of the permanent debt, the origin of the floating debt, 
and the conversion of the national debt are in the main the work of the 
Bank. It is the keystone of British credit, upon which all other banks 
depend directly or indirectly. We may, therefore, say that as long as that 
system lasts, so long will the Bank of England last ; and its future archi- 
tectural expression, whether vertically or laterally extended, will most 
naturally follow that characteristic ingrafting of new forms upon old which 
is so typical of English development. 

VT History or THE Bank or Encranp. By A. Andréadés, Professor of Political Science in the 


University of Athens. P. S. King & Son, 1908. 


[The photographs, with the exception of that on page 335, which is the work of 
F. R. Yerbury, are by Humphrey Foel.] 
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THE GROWTH OF CIVIC CONSCIOUSNESS 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO BIRMINGHAM 


By H. J. BIRNSTINGL 


HEN the social history of these times comes to be 

written a growing sense of public responsibility for the 

outward orderliness of life will surely be noted. Exactly 

what place it will take amongst the other activities of the day 
it is well-nigh impossible for us, here and now, and knee-deep in the 
midst of things, to foretell. Most of us, however, must sense it thrusting up 
through the uncongenial soil of indifference, like the first penetration of a 
spring bulb in February. ‘Too long have we tolerated the hideous sights 
and sounds that seem to form the everlasting accompaniment to our daily 
life. ‘That great ambassador, Walter Page, in one of his racy letters, says 
that a characteristic of the Englishman is his love of order which he seems to 
place higher than any of the finer moral qualities. The orderliness which 
Page had in mind was, perhaps, of the kind which is epitomised by the London 
policeman. Had he looked with understanding at the streets and buildings 
which go to make the background against which this force is, for the most 
part, seen to operate, he might have noted a lack of order of another kind : 
a lack of order which is the outcome of indifference, and of the advantage 
taken by individuals of such indifference, and of an incapacity to co-operate 
in matters which superficially appear to have no financial significance. We 
know by now—those of us who give the matter serious thought—our national 
characteristics, among them, despite our jolly sterling qualities, an in- 
capacity for consecutive reasoning. ‘Thus few Englishmen can appreciate 
the commercial asset of a beautiful street, and so no individual frontager is 
willing to forego his own rights to build as aggressively as he likes, if he 
thinks thereby to attract a few more customers than his neighbour, despite 
the fact that from an agreed architectural policy might come a street of such 
beauty as should in time lead half the world to tread its pavements with 
delight. So, too, in the matter of smoke abatement, no arguments to show 
that less smoke means less collective expense in house painting, in preserving 
ancient buildings, and in maintaining consumptive sanatoria, will induce a 
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manufacturer to co-operate in smoke prevention, if he thinks his individual 
turnover will be lessened by a pound, 

Now symptomatic of this sense of growing public responsibility is the 
formation of Civic Societies and the like, of which, in England, that at 
Birmingham, although not actually the first, may nevertheless be 
regarded as the pioneer. Before proceeding to consider what has been 
done at Birmingham, however, it may be of legitimate interest briefly to note 
the methods in America for obtaining public control, since these antedate our 
own by some quarter of a century. Already in 1890 some sort of a Fine 
Art Commission was established in Boston, and in 1898 New York City set 
up its first commission, the scope of which, by an Act of 1907, was greatly 
extended so that its powers deal not only with municipally owned sites and 
buildings, but also affect the structures of private individuals which extend 
over any ground belonging to the city. Furthermore, the control covers 
the acquisition and placing of public monuments and similar works of any 
sort in any public place. The National Commission of Fine Arts was 
established in 1g10 by Act of Congress ; its activities cover the district of 
Columbia, and it should be noted that the provisions of this Act render 
submission of proposed undertakings coming within its scope compulsory, 
but acceptance of its findings is voluntary. So that it would be possible by 
concerted effort to stultify the Acct. 

Instructive though it may be to glance at the activities of other 
countries, it is clear that every nation must work along the lines best 
suited to its characteristics. In America, running alongside an outlook based 
upon crude commercial prosperity, there is, and always has been, a fine 
strain of exalted idealism, which is to be seen in all departments of life, from 
the policy towards Cuba and Mexico to the organisation of Art Commissions. 
Such an outlook comes less naturally to the English temperament, and yet the 
success which has consistently attended the activities of the Birmingham 
Civic Society, and its offspring the Birmingham Advisory Art Committee, 
is due, in no little degree, to the unselfishness and energy of its members. 

Now the aims and scope of the Birmingham Civic Society are very clearly 
Serorth -— 

The aim of the Birmingham Society will be always to keep in mind this ideal 


of a regenerate city. Its members will realise that sweeping schemes of recon- 
struction cannot suddenly be executed, but they will remember, too, that such 
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reconstruction, however slowly it may be 

achieved, is the only hope of making the city we 

live ina monument to anything but our careless- 
ness and greed. 

The Society will, by every possible means, 
bring public interest to bear upon all proposals 
put forward by public bodies and private owners 
for building ; upon the laying out of open 
spaces and parks, and generally upon all matters 
concerned with the outward amenities of the 
city and district. It will not presume for itself 
peculiar authority in matters of taste, but it 
will insist that taste is a thing that matters, 
realising that more than half the blunders that 
are made in this direction, to the lasting harm 
and discredit of the community, are made by 
men to whom, since their esthetic judgment is 
not called in question, it never occurs that such 
judgment is of any account one way or the 
other. Conscience in this thing would be 
stiffened at once by mere expression of public 
interest ; not one man in a-hundred who is 
about to commit an offence against taste would 
defend his own bad intention for ten minutes if 
it were intelligently and generously challenged 
at the outset. 

A society embodying such generous aspir- 
ations must, of necessity, cover a wide field. 
A glance at the Society’s reports indicates the 
comprehensiveness of its activities which 
cover the manifold phases of civic life. For 
instance, in 1922 an attempt was made to 
improve the present local telephone directory, 
and a new cover was designed and submitted 
to the Postmaster-General, and it is hoped 
that in 1925, when the present advertisement 
contracts expire, the proposed new cover, with 
its excellent lettering and layout, will not onl 
be considered but also be accepted by the Post 


Office authorities. The public telephone box 
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was another matter which received the Sees : 
attention of the Civic Society. A - 
design was prepared by the Society for 

a sectional pre-cast ferro-concrete box, 
and submitted to the authorities. 
Meanwhile the Post Office were con- 
sidering the general adoption of a cast- 
-iron type which is both inferior in 
design and more costly in construction. 

In the face of this, the adoption of the 
Civic Society’s design would indeed be 

a triumph. Both the telephone box 
and the cover for the directory are 
here illustrated. 

Other spheres of activity of the 
Society are the organisation of public 
ceremonies—both in 1922 and 1923 
the Society was responsible for the 
setting of the Armistice ceremony— 
and a course of public lectures on 
matters connected with beauty and 
amenities in urban matters. Invaluable | 
work has been done by the Society in | 
the way of public park layout, and in | 
the Society’s Report for the yearending | __ 
June 1923 are accounts and illustrations 
of Muntz Park, the Henburys, and the THE REINFORCED CONCRETE TELEPHONE 

6 BOX DESIGNED BY THE BIRMINGHAM 
new entrances to Cannon Hill Park, atthe 
and others. And here attention must 
be drawn to the excellent brochures, beautifully printed, generously illustrated, 
and well written, which the Society publishes dealing with places of interest 
round and about the City. Perhaps one of the most successful of the 
Society’s propaganda methods, if by propaganda we mean an effort towards 
ever wider appreciation of the aims of the Society and an increased interest 
in civics on the part of every citizen, is the annual gold medal award, which 
is made each year in recognition of work deemed to be of high civic 
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importance and of artistic distinction. The recipient for 1920-21 was Mr. 
Appleby Mathews, conductor of the Municipal Orchestra, for 1921-22 it 
was Mr. Barry V. Jackson for his work in connection with the Birmingham 
Repertory Theatre, and for 1922-23 Mr. W. H. Bidlake, whose services 
to art, by example, instruction and encouragement, have so benefited the 
city. Just now the Society is taking up the cause of the Repertory d heatres 
Mr. Barry Jackson threatens, through lack of support, to carry his enter- 
prise elsewhere. The Society is doing all in its power to prevent such an 
irreparable loss to the city. It has already called together representatives 
from forty different social bodies in the city, interested in the work of the 
Repertory Theatre, and has appointed an Executive Committee to prepare a 
scheme of active propaganda to enable the Theatre to continue its work. 

The Birmingham Civic Society, it will be seen, is an independent body 
working, it is true, harmoniously with the city authorities, but having no 
official connection with them, it being merely a happy and auspicious coinci- 
dence that the Lord Mayor of Birmingham is its President. Its general 
policy is for the improvement of all city amenities, it is free to take up any 
question, on its own initiative, which it thinks worthy of its attention, and 
such questions, as has been shown, are manifold. Moreover, it has gained 
the full favour and confidence both of the people of Birmingham and of the 
city authorities. 

Meanwhile, however, as far back as in 1916 the Birmingham Architectural 
Association put forward a project for the setting up of an Advisory Art 
Committee, and in June 1922 this body, whose constitution had already 
been approved by thirteen Committees of the City Council, was formally 
inaugurated by the Lord Mayor. It is important to understand that these 
two bodies are by no means redundant organisations, but rather comple- 
mentary. Indeed, the very existence of the Art Committee is to no little 
extent due to the activities of the Civic Society, which, together with the 
Lord Mayor and the Chairman of Public Works, developed the project to 
the point of acceptance by the various Committees of the City Council. 
Thus while the Civic Society is non-municipal, the Art Committee is strongly 
municipal both as regards its construction and its functions, while yet remaining 
entirely an honorary and consultive body. At present the Committee does 
not consider any works other than those under municipal control. This is 
the constitution of the Advisory Art Committee :— 
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1. The committee shall consist of not more than 12 members ex-officio, and shall 
have power to co-opt four additional members, who shall be selected for technical 
knowledge in Art matters. The election of such co-opted members shall be made 
at the first meeting in the year, and they shall serve for not more than three years 
consecutively. 

2. The following shall be members of the said Committee ex-officio :—The 
Lord Mayor, a Representative of the Birmingham Public Works Committee, a 
Representative of the Education Committee, The City Surveyor, the Vice- 
Chancellor of the University, the Principal of the University, the Director of the 
School of Art, the Director of the School of Architecture, the President of the 
Birmingham Architectural Association, the Chairman and the Hon. Secretary of 
the Civic Society. 


3. The Committee shall elect a President and Hon. Secretary from its own 
members, whose terms of office shall be for one year. 


The Committee shall have power to adopt its own rules of procedure and 
three shall form a quorum. 


5. The findings of the Committee upon all matters submitted to it shall be 
in the nature of recommendations only. 


6. The Committee shall hold all matters submitted to it in confidence; no 
matter referred to it shall be divulged, and no report of its proceedings issued, 
except by previous agreement with the Corporation Committees concerned. 


7. The Committee shall in ordinary circumstances report upon any matter 
submitted to it within thirty-six days, provided that any submission after the 
12th of the month shall be dated as received on the first of the month following, 
but shorter periods may be arranged with the Department concerned for reports 
on urgent work. 


8. Hereafter all such zew designs for public buildings, bridges, lamps, gates, 
fences, public conveniences, or other structures to be erected upon land belong- 
ing to the city, all such proposals for planning and laying out new parks or park 
expansions, all such new statues, fountains, arches, monuments or memorials of 
any kind to be erected in any public street, square, park or municipal building 
as may be selected for submission to the Advisory Art Committee by the city 
_ departments concerned, shall be reported upon by the Advisory Art Committee. 

The very existence of such a pioneer organisation is an indication that 
the civic consciousness of Birmingham is alert, and it is possible that in time 
the scope of the Committee may be so extended that it may include work of 
a private character, either by the submission on the part of private owners, 
or by an extension of municipal powers, requiring private owners both to 
submit to, and also accept the decisions of, the Committee. 
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ASTON HALL GARDENS AS LAID OUT AFRESH 


During the first eighteen 
months of its existence fifty- 
seven submissions were made to 
the Committee by the various 
city departments. After enu- 
merating these submissions the 
Committee’s report goes on to 
say i— 

‘The extent of the Committee’s 
advice in respect to the. above 
submissions will not be made 
public ; but it is possible to say 
that the value of the work done 


in collaboration with the ci 
departments has fully established 
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is proud to know that—as a result of the work done in Birmingham—action is now 

being taken in London and provincial cities to establish similar advisory bodies. 

The suggested scheme for improvements at Aston Park, the work of the 
Civic Society, is typical of the kind of submission upon which the Committee 
is called upon to advise. Aston Park is, of course, dominated by the Hall, 
which is one of the city’s finest ancient monuments, and its presence imposes 
certain restrictions, for whilst it is not possible to restore the grounds to 
their original character, the aim is to produce a design for the garden which, 
since it is based on work then in vogue, might have been contemporary with the 
Hall. Since the grounds became public some years ago, many alterations 
have been made, some of them with little judgment, and the present proposals 
include the removal of the incongruous bandstand and children’s gymnasium 
from the immediate vicinity of the house, and the construction of a new music 
stand, stage, and auditorium, in more suitable positions. ‘The scheme includes 
axial avenues, herbaceous borders, lawns, clipped hedges, and topiary work, 
and the unpleasing prospect of the Aston Football Ground is to be screened 
by trees and shrubs. 

The R.I.B.A. Art Committee has recently issued a memorandum on 
Advisory Art Committees, and states its willingness to help or advise in the 
formation of uch bodies. While the constitution of these Committees must 
vary according to local circumstances, the work at Birmingham may well be 
an inspiration and a guide for subsequent organisations, which, until they 
become the rule rather than the exception, can do little to save the whole 
country from the danger of ever increasing ugliness, and of the continual 
sacrifice of established beauty for doubtful commercial prosperity. It 1s 
interesting, too, to note that the Professors Abercrombie, in their Report upon 
the Future Development of Stratford-upon-Avon, suggest the setting up of an 
advisory committee on the lines of that existing at Birmingham. Here, if 
anywhere, there is need for such an organisation, to protect the unique 
condition of the city which if once destroyed can never be restored. Liverpool, 
too, would be well advised to emulate her neighbour. At present she prides 
herself upon being the only city possessing the necessary machinery to enable 
her to control the appearance of her buildings, but of what use is such a 
power if those wielding it, while themselves not possessing the necessary 
qualifications to exercise it to the best advantage, are unwilling to delegate 
it to a specially appointed body possessing those qualifications? It is surely 
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the height of conceited arrogance for councillors to presume that however 
great their capacity for civic administration, they must of necessity be the 
best arbitors in matters of taste. Until some such committee as now exists 
at Birmingham is set up in Liverpool the statutory powers which she un- 
doubtedly possesses to beautify herself until she become one of the finest 
cities in the world (which as the gateway to the Atlantic she should rightly 
be) will be wasted. 

No impartial visitor to Birmingham would be otherwise than appalled at 
the chaotic ugliness of the town, especially at the railway stations—those 
gateways of approach yielding to the visitor the first firm impressions, so 
difficult subsequently to modify—which are perhaps the worst in the 
Kingdom. But the evil work of a century of uncontrolled industrialism 
cannot be eradicated ina year. The first year’s submission to the Committee 
covers an immensely wide range of public works, from new park layouts to 
public lavatories, from new fire-stations to telephone kiosks, from new asylum 
buildings to public shelters. Upon such things, no less than upon larger 
works of private and public enterprise, the amenities of a town depend, and 
who knows but that before long, the disinterested civic spirit of which this 
body is such a fine example, may permeate through every grade of the city’s 
life, and through her to the rest of England ; surely as noble a prospect as 
any city could desire. 


PUBLIC CRITICISM OF ARCHITECTURE 
By A. TRYSTAN EDWARDS 


HERE «are great difficulties in making regulations to protect 

the public from architectural atrocities. The extent of the 

damage in each case is, of course, never realised until the damage 

is committed, and then the opportunity of protest has gone. In 
a very well ordered community it would be ordained that the new building, 
before its erection, should be represented pictorially by means of an honest 
architectural drawing, not of the type now common, where the design is 
shown in isolation and framed in by a decorative border, but one which would 
display the building in relation to its neighbours. The composition would 
be portrayed from several points of vantage so that we could judge of its 
effect upon the street in which it is situated and also upon a panoramic or 
bird’s-eye view of the city asa whole. Steps would be taken for these drawings 
to be thoroughly well popularised among the townsfolk who could then, in 
the exercise of their function as citizens, express their considered opinion 
upon the project. ‘There would here be no question of people being invited 
to lay down the law with regard to technicalities of building such as only 
architects themselves are competent to discuss, What the public will arbitrate 
upon is the social aspect, and it will be especially well entitled to insist upon 
those elemental considerations which have to do with the relative status of 
buildings. ‘ How to build a dome’ is a question for the expert. But ‘ When 
to build a dome ’ is a question for the public. Architects would lose nothing 
through accepting and even encouraging the criticism of the average man on 
the most general aspects of his art. In fact, it can easily be imagined that 
the prestige of his profession would be immensely enhanced if new buildings 
were made the subject of popular debate in the manner I have just described. 
The exact form which the interaction of technical and public opinion should 
in each case assume is a matter of organisation and each locality would use 
the instrument most ready to hand. A Civic Society would seem to be a 
suitable kind of advisory body which could invite lay comments and criticisms 
such as might be forwarded to the architects and building owners responsible 
for the new project. And where the criticism is captious and ill-informed the 
architect could easily be given an opportunity of refuting his assailants, or, as 
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he would call it, educating them. Who can doubt that such a mutual inter- 
change of views would be of inestimable benefit to architecture? It would 
mean that for the first time there would be a real live interest in modern 
building. 

It is a well-known psychological fact that people cannot acquire a 
proprietary feeling with regard to persons or objects unless they are 
absolutely free to find fault with them! What is needed is that the public 
should have a proprietary feeling with regard to architecture. Ultimately 
it isa question of education. It must be confessed that at the present moment 
there is not the slightest attempt to interest the schoolboy in modern buildings. 
It is largely due to Ruskin’s influence that for very many schoolmasters 
‘architecture’ is almost synonymous with medieval church architecture. 
With a high sense of enthusiasm the conscientious usher will take the boys on 
a pilgrimage to the parish church. The dates and styles are all noted, how 
the nave was ‘ Early English’ and how the chancel had quite incontinently 
blossomed into the ‘ perpendicular.’ That is well and good. But would it 
not show an even greater appreciation of architecture if the students were 
invited to examine the streets of the nearest town, to exercise their critical 
intelligence not upon the archeological aspects of one particular’ type of 
building, but upon the most modern buildings of all? I suggest that such an 
examination would be particularly fruitful if the standard of criticism adopted 
was that of good manners in architecture. ‘The boys would find a theme, a 
discourse upon which needed no technical nor archeological knowledge 
whatsoever, but which would be an admirable stimulus to their sense of civic 
order. Heaven forbid that all these boys should acquire architectural 
ambitions and desert their other studies, but while the profession might gain 
some very useful and talented recruits through this early stimulation of 
interest, the general public also would tend to be leavened with a considerable 
number of critics who would keep a keen watch on architectural activities. 

What are the particular developments of building, then, which can 
legitimately be subject to public censure? Clearly all the minutiz of archi- 
ture are matters of technical concern, the interior planning, the construction 
and to a large extent even the decorative motifs. When, however, we come 
to consider the question of the relative prominence of the various buildings 
in the city the opinion of the average man is of great value and should not 
be disregarded. For instance the commercial skyscraper could never appear 
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if the results of its general adoption were once visualised by the public. 
As far as the development of civic design is concerned, the skyscraper 
is a cul-de-sac—there is no progress to be made in that direction. ‘The 
skyscraper destroys civic values. And unfortunately, the clamour for the 
skyscraper is loudest in the very localities where its architectural effects would 
be most unhappy, in centres of great cities where the most imposing and 
venerable public buildings are to be found. In a very large town situated 
on a plain it might be urged that at the outskirts utilitarian structures might 
be allowed to assume vast proportions without offering a challenge to a 
cathedral and town hall which may be several miles distant. It must be borne 
in mind, however, that with the more frequent use of aeroplanes cities will 
more often be judged as complete designs, and for that reason a higher standard 
of architectural comity may be insisted upon in the future. A utilitarian 
structure which happens to be very large on plan may be quite innocuous 
provided that it keeps comparatively low. In an industrial age such as the 
present it would be out of the question to attempt a scale of architectural 
importance based upon the size of the p/an. A factory or warehouse may 
legitimately occupy ten times the area of a cathedral without in the least 
degree seeming to compete with the latter. But even one skyscraper in the 
City of London would be sufficient to deprive St. Paul’s of its essential civic 
character. And not only great buildings but whole streets can be adversely 
affected by the unwelcome incursion of very tall buildings alien to the 
conception of the original scheme. In several of the South of England 
watering places monstrous hotels have been allowed to break into the beautiful 
eighteenth century terraces facing the sea front: and the harmony of a whole 
promenade, in fact a whole landscape, has been ruined by tall structures 
interrupting the horizontality of the grand architectural compositions which 
were originally designed to support and accentuate the natural alignment 
of the beach. 

It is all the more necessary that the public should scrutinise architectural 
developments, and indeed exercise a strict censorship over them, because 
momentous changes in the appearance of the modern city are now taking 
place under our very eyes, and, whether these changes be good or bad, it is 
desirable that the problems suggested by them should be the subject of 
prolonged and most serious study. The Bush Building, for instance, has 
obviously great architectural merits, but when completed it will bid fair to 
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oust the dome of St. Paul’s from its proud position of pre-eminence, for seen 
from the river-side it will over-top Somerset House and be the most con- 
spicuous feature in the view. It may be recollected that a few years ago, 
when an American religious body proposed to erect a church in Rome about 
double the size of St. Peter’s, this transpontine audacity was resented by the 
Italians with the result that the project never materialised. Whether our own 
national sentiment is strong enough to resist a similar assault is a matter for 
speculation. 

The theory has been advanced that the degree of display permitted to a 
building depends not on its status or its function but upon its site. According 
to this argument, because at the end of a vista a tower would be a pleasing 
feature any building which happened to occupy such a favourable site, even 
if it were a laundry or a garage or a confectioner’s shop, would be entitled to 
have a tower. ‘This kind of advocacy has been used in defence of the Bush 
Building. It may be admitted that the Aldwych site was a very special one 
and presented excellent opportunity for an architectural climax. But for 
that very reason it ought to have been set aside for some great public building. 
Imagine how well a National Shakespeare Theatre would have looked in such 
a position! ‘T’he idea, however, that the character of the site determines the 
architectural status of a building quite irrespective of its social function is 


quite subversive of all civic order, and is just about as logical as an assumption | 


that the possession of a trumpet entitles a man to blow it in public. And 
not only the building but the poster offends in this respect. Judging from 
the very rapid growth of gaudy and indecorous illuminated signs in our streets 
it would seem’that the virtues of mutual forbearance and of suavity are no 
longer held in repute. The only cure for this state of affairs lies in constant 
and unwearying propaganda on the part of those whose senses are offended 
by such atrocities. And above all in places of education both for juveniles 


and adults the principle of urbanity in its wide range and significance should 


be made the subject of most definite and formal instruction. 


The real trouble is that the anarchical element is now becoming © 


triumphant in all the arts. We are told that art is the expression of emotions. 
A most execrable building or picture is excused on the ground that it 


represents what the artist sincerely felt. To which one can only say, ‘ If you © 


feel things like that, keep them to yourselves as a ghastly secret, tell them not 
in Gath, publish them not in the streets of Askalon.’ Obviously it would be 
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preferable that such ingenuous artists should deign to be hypocritical, for 
there are occasions when sincerity becomes a vice. Granted that there is 
room in the city for the expression of many styles, and even idiosyncrasies, 
of design, civic architecture cannot arise therefrom unless the resultant group 
of structures can truly be said to form a society. Architecture is judged not 
by the personality of the architect but by the personality of the building which 
he has created. 

The great advantage of this method of approaching architecture is that 
criticism is freed from emotional bias either against or in favour of the 
architect, and is immediately related to the actual building as placed in 
relation to its neighbours. The objective standard which is the only abso- 
lutely honest standard of criticism is thus maintained. The nature of the 
architects’ creative art is defined by the qualities of his design, a design now 
enjoying in three-dimensional space an existence as separate from that of its 
creator as the child is separate from the father who begat him. This inde- 
pendence of the child is a symbol of its vitality ; and until the independence 
and separate personalities of buildings be properly understood and accepted 

there will not be any real public recognition of the vitality of architecture. 
And it is an essential part of the etiquette of architectural criticism that, 
while the critic may with the utmost freedom animadvert upon the social 
faults of a building, he is not permitted to assume that these faults are a 
reflection of corresponding faults in the mind of its architect. For instance, 
a building may be very vulgar and yet its architect be the most delightful 
person conceivable. But perhaps in his youth this architect was taught by 
his academic masters that good architecture is nothing but the expression of 
purpose, truthful construction, and ‘the right use of materials’! The public 
interest, however, demands that buildings be freely and honestly criticised, 
and it is all the more necessary, therefore, that there should be established 
standards of value which will enable this function of criticism to be exercised 
in a direct and simple manner such as causes the least personal offence. It 
suffices if the public becomes a severe critic of the social qualities of duz/dings. 
The reaction of this criticism upon the minds of architects can be trusted to 
look after itself. 
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LETTERS FROM TOWNS 


VIENNA 


HOUGH the lack of housing accommodation continues acute 

the heavy cost of labour and material proves a serious obstacle 

to extensive building. 1923, therefore, was a fairly barren one 

for the architects, as far as Vienna is concerned, the chief modern 
ones being employed elsewhere in Austria, or in erecting factories and 
other edifices in foreign countries. It is significant that the Vienna 
school of architecture has always been influential far beyond Austria’s 
natural frontiers. For instance, during last year Josef Hoffmann’ has 
built villas and works in Czechoslovakia and Budapest; Hoppe and 
Schéntal in Jugoslavia are regulating the Terrace in Belgrade, where they 
are also building a sanatorium and a villa colony, and in Novi Sad a bank ; 
in Czechoslovakia they are constructing a stadium for Prague, and a race- 
course for Marienbad ; Alfred Keller is building a club in Barcelona, while 
he has also been active in Poland ; while Theiss and Jaksch in Czechoslovakia 
have built a factory at Bratislawa, with adjoining dwellings for owners, 
employers and workers. 

The opening-out of water power in different parts of Austria has offered 
new opportunities to architects as to engineers, some of them having been 
commissioned to plan and build the colonies necessary to them. A des- 
cription of these, however, must be left to a future letter, and to-day’s, apart 
from what I have already said, must confine itself to what has been done in 
Vienna itself. 

The only large buildings erected during the last twelve months are factories. 
Only two of those I have noticed during my peregrinations can claim to be 
architecture ; both are by Robert Orley. One is situated on an elevation 
with a background of the Vienna woods, the other in a low-lying district of 
the city. Both fit into their surroundings. ‘They are manifestly factories, 
purposeful, possessing high architectural qualities, beauty of form, power in 
construction, largeness of conception. A spirit of gladness emanates from 
them, as if to welcome those spending their working hours within their walls. 
And the same spirit pervades within. A distinguishing feature in both these 
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Letters from factories is the evident desire to give those employed therein the best possible 
Ton conditions for arousing pleasure in what they have to perform. It is this 
thought which rises above even their structural beauty, their dignity, and the 
careful manner in which each detail has been carried out, which strikes me 

as best worth recording here. | 

Domestic architecture also calls for attention. It shows more activity, 
especially of course in the housing of the working classes. But few of the 
residences and villas recently called into existence bear the stamp of the 
architect’s mind. Most have been run up by speculators. These many fall 
out of rank at a glance: the few by their quiet dignity and reposefulness, the 
absence of anything approaching superfluousness and ‘ forwardness,’ uncon- 
sciously attract the eye of the passer-by. ‘The style perhaps may not appeal 
to you, but you cannot help realising a beauty in their construction, a harmony 
of the different parts to the totality. These are common features in houses by 
such architects as Josef Hoffmann, Robert Orley, Kayn and Hetmanek, 
Adolf Loos, Oskar Wlach, Josef Frank, Otto Prutscher, Hugo Gorge, 
Hofmann and Augenfeld ; each, however, has his own individual method 
of treatment, his own conception of design, which singles him out from the 
others. But it is the interior architecture and its combination with that of 
the exterior to an harmonious whole which gives possibilities to the Vienna 
architect. Here he has a broad field open to him. For it is being recognised — 
gradually that it is wise, and also cheaper, to leave the furnishing and all other 
arrangements to the architect responsible for the house, even in cases where 
the residence is rented. In such cases he designs everything and sees to it 
that his intentions are carried out to the letter. Thus the architect is able to 
call to his help artists trained in the Municipal Schools of Arts and Crafts, 
all excellent of their kind. This is what makes for that quality of work- 
manship for which Vienna is so rightly becoming recognised. 

Of these schools I would have liked to speak further, but I turn instead to 
the worker’s colonies or settlements, some already finished, some in course of 
erection under the auspices of the Municipality. The City Council, which is 
‘social-democratic’, has—for reasons which need not be discussed here— 
pledged itself to provide twenty-five thousand dwellings for the proletariat, 
within the next five years, at the rate of five thousand per annum. To 
achieve this purpose all the settlement and gardening societies called into 
existence since the proclamation of the Republic of Austria have amalgamated 
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under the title of GEsterreichs Kleingartner und Siedler Organisation (Associa- 
tion of Austrian Allotment Gardeners and Settlers) and building is going on 
apace. The Municipality has entered on its work in a really public-spirited 
manner. Six of the foremost modern architects have been appointed to look 
after the production of houses : Oscar Strnad, Josef Hoffmann, Peter Behrens, 
Adolf Loos, Josef Frank. They in their turn have called in other prominent 
fellow architects to co-operate with them. Thus really well-constructed 
settlements will arise in different districts of Vienna, which, being erected on 
elevated spots, will form terraces leading down to the city. 

In this scheme there is an attempt to realise what till now has been dis- 
regarded, namely, an architectural building-up, of the city to fit into its 
beautiful surroundings. Those dwellings that are already finished and 
inhabited show what really can be done to bring joy to the dwellers. Those 
I have seen consist of rows of simple but charming cottages, with green 
trellises on the white exterior walls. Each house has a garden large enough 
to grow vegetables for a year, a tool-house, sheds and runs for fowls and other 
animals. ‘They have cellars, (which the nature of the soil requires) ;_ their 
roofs have a slight pitch. They are solidly built. Each cottage contains a 
living room with beamed ceiling, a scullery with boiler for washing, a laundry, 
etc. Gas, electricity and water are on the premises and three bedrooms. 
The sanitary arrangements are of the best. A sum of about ten pounds paid 
down entitles a settler to begin building. He must do a certain amount of 
work for the benefit of the community, performing those duties for which 
he is best fitted. Obviously there is much to be said both for and against 
such unskilled labour. In order to provide materials of the best kind the 
Municipality has its own kilns and carpentry and other workshops. What 
it does not make it buys direct from the manufacturer, and not necessarily 
the cheapest procurable. Among the other innovations introduced by the 
Municipality is the appointmenteof a woman architect, Frau Grete Lihotzky, 
to advise them on the equipment of the house and to collaborate in its design. 

The idea of these settlements came from the workers themselves, both 
brain and manual. They were helped devotedly by Adolf Loos and Josef 
Frank. But the Municipality claims, and with right, that of the tall apart- 
ment houses, which it is now proposed to erect on most modern hygienic 
principles in all parts of the city. That by Schmid and Aichinger is now 
completed ; it contains at present two hundred and ten flats, but when 
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completed there will be five hundred and fifty. Each flat is self-containe 
with living-room, scullery and laundry, and one or more bedrooms togethe 
with a small entrance hall. The main facade faces a street, but entrance 1 
from the court which leads into a garden with pleasant walks and a play 
ground. The back of the building has arcades where in wet weather th 
children of the tenants can play. Some of the apartments have balconies. — 
Baths and showerbaths are provided in the basement. Everywhere gas and 
electric light are laid on. The flats themselves are eminently inhabitable 
and the whole scheme is a lesson in the art of building for the people at price 
they can afford to pay. Another of the houses will be ready in autumn 
soon there will be several more. It is intended to build groups of three 
four close together, each by a different architect, who is free to follow th 
bent of his own mind, but together the houses must form a harmonious whole. 
Some of the plans are ready, and altogether the warmth and eagerness wit 
which the architects engaged have entered on their work is worthy o 
praise and encouragement. | 


A. §. Leverus 
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O long as Guadet’s monumental Eléments et Théorie de ? Architecture remained 
untranslated into English the appearance of such a book as Professor Curtis’s 
Architectural Composition was to be expected. Indeed, it is remarkable that 
the enterprise had not been undertaken before—in this country at least. 
For the majority of English students of architecture and their teachers 

Guadet is still no more thana name. ‘The four stout volumes in which he formulated 
the theoretic tradition of the Beaux Arts have waited twenty years to be exploited. 
Yet next to nothing has been done. Now, whatever diligent labour may attempt to 
accomplish, the results have in a measure been anticipated by the book before us. A 
good two-thirds of it is devoted to reproducing in miniature Guadet’s data, his 
system of classifications and the precepts he enjoins. 

Professor Curtis makes full acknowledgment of his debt to the source from which 
his theory so immediately and extensively derives. ‘There are, however, certain 
conspicuous differences between the original and the present work. The author of 
Architectural Composition has not endeavoured to deal with the specific architectural 
programmes, the analysis of which occupies the second and third volumes of Guadet’s 
series. He has also eliminated all treatment of draughtsmanship and of professional 
practice, both sensible omissions. Again, though many of the illustrations are 
re-drawn from those in Guadet, many more have been selected from examples provided 
by modern American buildings: and by this departure a fresh and interesting 
impression is produced. Finally the actual subject-matter of Guadet’s first and 
fourth volumes has not only been greatly compressed but presented in another order : 
and in the last three sections of his book, which deal in general terms with programme 
and parti, Professor Curtis has embodied further developments of French teaching 
that, as far as we know, have not previously appeared elsewhere, 
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In a brief and in parts almost telegraphic introduction, Professor Curtis treats of 
the ‘ Dual Nature of Architecture,’ its ‘ Fundamental Esthetic Laws’ and ‘ Arch- 
tectural Creation.’ Under these three headings he lays the philosophic foundations 
of his theory. This, it must be confessed, is the least satisfactory part of the book and 
exhibits most unhappily the author’s limitations as a writer. But a metaphysical 
dissertation on architecture was certainly not his major purpose. What he has 
wished to present has plainly enough been a book which describes the elements of 
architecture and of architectural composition, defines the nature of programme in 
architecture, and indicates approved methods of approaching the solution of a number 
of constantly recurring problems in planning—in other words a concise working 
manual for the use of architectural teachers and students. ‘Too much has been 
attempted in too small a compass, so that the work throughout suffers from being 
excessively compressed. But the French system of theoretic instruction is traced at 
least in outline and the book has, in consequence, real applicable value. Especially 
should it be useful in England, where the rational teaching of the technique of design 
is still, except in a very few schools, an unknown thing. 

In Mr. Haneman’s Manual of Architectural Compositions we have not a theory of 
architecture, but a selection of material, which—if it were arranged upon a logical 
basis—might be related to a theory. But Mr. Haneman has compiled his work on 
curious lines. It consists of a vast number of small, evenly-drawn diagrams repre- 
senting a variety of architectural elements, singly and in combination. Sometimes they 
are shown in elevation, sometimes in plan and occasionally in section. A simple 
convention of draughtsmanship, involving a liberal use of dots, gives a uniform 
appearance to the bulk of the seventy plates that make up the book. Of separate 
drawings there are no less than one thousand, eight hundred and eighty, as many as 
fifty-two being in one instance packed on a single sheet. This mass of minute 
diagrams is alphabetically arranged. Thus we begin with Arcades and proceed 
through assemblages of Balconies, Bays, Chimneys, Columns, Dormers, Facades, 
Gardens, Hoods, Pedestals and Plans, till the end is reached in Windows. ‘The 
Foreword makes the brief announcement that the book ‘ is a collection of architectural 
compositions, arranged and grouped in convenient reference form with the express 
purpose of furnishing suggestion and inspiration to those interested with (sic) the 
solution of architectural problems. Only the fundamentals and their simplest 
variants are shown ; as the final development is directly dependent on individual 
interpretation and invention.’ Precisely which are the fundamentals and which the 
variants is nowhere stated : nor is there anything in the sketches themselves to give 
a clue. Their number and their order in any given group seem alike fortuitous. A 
bibliography of sources is appended ; but no single diagram has its origin indicated : 
so that, whilst some can be identified, very many, largely no doubt on account of the 
microscopic scale at which they are shown, cannot be placed at all. This lack of docu- 
mentation, coupled with the smallness of the scale of the drawings, very seriously 
detracts from whatever inspirational or suggestive value Mr. Haneman’s labours 
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might have had. A compilation of true fundamental and variant forms intelligibly 
co-ordinated and accompanied by explanatory notes might have its scientific use : 
but the heterogeneous examples here gathered together contribute nothing even to 
the facts upon which theory must rest. 

The two books we have so far considered have been produced by architects for 
architects. Mr. Marriott’s Modern English Architecture is in another category, being 
written by a layman with the aim of appealing chiefly to the lay public. Mr. Marriott 
is, of course, well known as a novelist and as a critic of contemporary painting and 
sculpture ; on that account alone the opinions he expresses in his new rdle of in- 
terpreter and judge of architecture are likely to be read with interest. 

He has divided his book into four main sections. The first part is theoretic ; the 
second contains a short account of the historical development of architecture ; the 
third is a critical appreciation of recent work; and the fourth describes the 
administrative machinery of architectural education as it exists to-day. To these is 
added an appendix giving biographical particulars of some eighty living architects. 

What Mr. Marriott has to say about the philosophy of architecture is said with 
the ease and fluency of an experienced writer. He has a lightness of phrase and a 
persuasive ingenuity in argument that is very engaging. His position as a theorist 
may be summed up in the following aphorisms.—' Architecture is building in view 


‘of all the circumstances, moral and material, involved in the work.’ ‘ Architecture 


is designing iz and not merely for building materials.’ ‘Good architecture involves 
agreement with neighbours or with natural surroundings.’ ‘ The true relationship 
between architecture and the other arts is through the materials employed in them 
respectively and their skilled and characteristic development.’ In Mr. Marriott’s 
view, form or unity in architecture should be no more than an incidental consequence 
of the right use of material ; and the special defect he sees in Renaissance and modern 
buildings is that they deliberately and primarily aim at such unity. If by this Mr. 
Marriott wishes to convey that architects have too often, both in their training and 
practice, lost proper contact with the materials in which they should design, most of 
us will agree with him: but he advances a very elementary fallacy, if he believes that 
the means of architecture should be left to generate the end. How that miracle 
could be brought to pass it is impossible to imagine. 

The author’s review of the history of architecture from its earliest beginnings up 
to the present time is necessarily brief. He interpolates it only to put into due 
perspective his judgments of modern buildings and of the tendencies which they 
exhibit. His critical opinions, as developed in the third part of the book, are 
generously catholic. For anyone not an architect he has acquired an unusually 
extensive knowledge of modern work and his selection of illustrations, though largely 
drawn from London examples, is reasonably representative. Possibly because he 
has escaped the influences of a technical training he finds himself able to appreciate 
the productions of very different and even opposite schools. Whilst the in- 
formation contained in the fourth part—relating to the official organisation of 
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architectural education—will be familiar enough to members of the profession, it will — 


be little known to the public. For them it should help to complete the picture. 


Architecture has suddenly become a very fashionable interest and Mr. Marriott has 


well chosen the moment at which to arrive with his observations on it. 
The Poetry of Architecture, by Mr. Frank Rutter, is a much smaller work than Mr. 
Marriott’s and is intended to reach an even wider public. Despite the fact that it 


takes in chronological order the phases through which architecture has passed from 
its earliest beginnings up to and including the present time, it is not really a history : — 
rather it may be called a series of picturesque descriptions strongly coloured by — 
certain theoretic assumptions. ‘The hypothesis to which Mr. Rutter attaches most — 


importance is that architecture, to be architecture at all, must frankly display the — 


secret of its construction. That is the burden of much of his story : by that, as by a — 


touchstone, he tests the worth of every style. There are many advantages to archi- 


tecture in the attention it now excites and the critical interest taken in it by writers — 
who have hitherto had a closer acquaintance with the literature and practice of other — 
arts. Those advantages immeasurably outweigh the disadvantages. But it cannot ~ 
be denied that one of the latter is that the amateur in his new-found enthusiasm, is — 
prone to resuscitate philosophic corpses. Alljin good faith, things long since dead — 


and decently buried are raked up and treated as vital issues. A fuller knowledge of 


what had already been done in architectural theory would have saved Mr. Rutter ~ 
from this mistake. It is impossible to believe that he can have acquainted himself — 
with Mr. Geoffrey Scott’s Architecture of Humanism : for, if he had done so, his — 
notions regarding the nature and place of truth in architecture would surely have been ~ 
more justly founded. Much of the time of competent theorists is perforce occupied — 


in re-settling in their coffins the relics of exploded fallacies. Since The Poetry of © 


Architecture was published, Mr. Trystan Edwards has been engaged in this very — 
occupation in the April number of ArcurrecTure. He there layed the body of — 


‘Constructional Truth ’ so neatly and comfortably to rest that it could only lead to 
Mr. Rutter’s edification if he would attentively examine the remains. 


Mr. Rutter has all the journalist’s flair for effective captions. ‘To each period he — 
gives a title that attaches a special characteristic to it—' the Age of Fear,’ ‘ the Age - 


of Grace,’ ‘ the Age of Strength,’ ‘ the Age of Piety,’ ‘ the Age of Aspiration,’ “the © 
Age of Elegance,’ and ‘the Age of Memory.’ As chapter-headings these are 


unquestionably superior for his purpose than ‘ Egyptian Architecture,’ “Greek 
Architecture,’ and so on. The classification may be arbitrary but, for the audience © 
to which the book is addressed, it is probably as telling a one as could have been ~ 


devised. 
In his pamphlet, Architectural Education a Century Ago, Mr. Arthur Bolton has done ~ 


an interesting piece of work. It is not only a scholarly and appropriate tribute to the — 


memories of Soane and Basevi, with whom it is chiefly concerned, but it gives an 


intimate view of the system of office training as it operated at the beginning of the — 
nineteenth century. There was still then enough of the classical tradition left for an — 
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architect’s office to be an adequate instrument of professional education. From that Recenr Books 
point of view Soane’s office was probably one of the best, as Basevi was indubitably 

one of its most creditable products. But we can very easily see how, once the 
traditional atmosphere had been dissipated, the office as an educational institution 

proved less and less satisfactory. Its resources were too limited and the kind of 
experience to be gained through it was too casual and accidental. For the individua- 

listic chaos that supervened in architectural training, the schools alone could provide 

a scientific alternative. ‘They were, under the circumstances, the inevitable successors 

of the educational mechanism described by Mr. Bolton. 

We are too apt to think of architectural training as a purely vocational affair. 
Sir Banister Fletcher’s brochure on Architecture and its Place in a General Education 
reminds us of another aspect of the matter. Music and drawing are already parts 
of the normal curricula of our public and boarding schools, but architecture still 
remains outside the list even of optional subjects. The reasons of its exclusion are, 
as the author points out, largely based on misconceptions that are due to ignorance. 
It is either thought to be a mechanical, technical subject that has no place amongst 
liberal studies, or it is regarded as so abstract an art that the understanding of it 
involves a special aptitude. Architecture as an index of civilisation, as a dramatic 
commentary on history, and a significant background to our lives, 1s wholly un- 
appreciated by most schoolmasters and most parents. Sir Banister Fletcher shows 
how important it is that all this should be changed and makes some practical sug- 
gestions for bringing the change about. 

Lione, B. Buppsn 


THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS 


PROCEEDINGS 


9 N Ordinary Meeting of Tus Socrery or Arcurrects was held at 28, Bedford 
Square, W.C.1., on Thursday, April 10, 1924, at 6 pm. The 
President, Mr. E. J. Partridge, r.s.1., having taken the Chair, the 
Minutes of the previous Meeting as published in the ournal were 
~ taken as read, and were confirmed and signed. 


The following announcements were made: 


NOMINATIONS 


For Fellowship, 17; for Membership, 18. (See Notices, page twelve). 


ADMISSIONS AND ELECTIONS 


ELECTED AS LICENTIATES. Bautx, Ernest O., Hotel de Grand, St. Louis, 25, Rue d’Arras, 
St. Omer, France; Brapiz, Witt1am Hottoway, ‘ The Lodge,’ Winn Road, Southampton; Buizzarp, 
Henry Georce, ‘ One Mannicotts,’ Welwyn Garden City, Herts.; Cocxritt, Donatp Gerorcz, Borough 
Surveyor’s Department, Town Hall, Great Yarmouth; Cooper, Witu1am Recinatp Roypon, 17, New 
Street, Shrewsbury ; Craps, AtFrep Lronarp, ‘ Lansdowne,’ The Crescent, Carmarthen; Curtis, Joun, 
Barwell Road, Kirby Muxloe; Exzeray, Freperick Recinatp, 89, Rosendale Road, West Dulwich, 
London, S.E.21; Garsraitu, Rosert, Borough Surveyor’s Office, Aberdeen; Grover, Montacue 
Cuartes, 18, Rue des Epeers, St. Omer, France; Green, Frank Stantey Morpen, 272, Willesden Lane, 
London, N.W.; Grirritus, Freperick Rowtanp, 56, Arcot Street, Penarth; Haicu, GEorrrey, 47, 
Whitehead Lane, Primrose Hill, Huddersfield; Hanson, James Water, 78, King Street, South Shields; 
Harvey, FrepericK WiL.1AM, 35, Croston Street, Shelton, Stoke-on-Trent; Hayton, ArTHUR JAMES, 
10, Central Avenue, Levenshulme; Hinpen, Hucu Renspurc, 19, Marche aux Poissons, St. Omer, 
France; Hunt, ArtHur Freperick, 14, Rue de L’arbalete, St. Omer, France; Irezanp, Lzonarp 
Arcurpatp, 40, Lorne Road, Stroud Green, London, N.4; Lewin, Harry, 53, Rue de Dunkerque, St. 
Omer, France; Nunn, Ricuarp Atoystus, c/o Imperial War Graves Commission, St. Omer, France ; 
Parmer, Spencer Lewis, c/o Deputy Controller, Imperial War Graves Commission, St. Omer, France ; 
Parker, Freperick James, 53, Victoria Terrace, Barrow-in-Furness; Pzrrert, Davip CHarLEs, 27, 
Causton Street, London, $.W.1; Pzrzrs, Ricarp Artuur, c/o Mr. Verroust, Avenue Clemenceau, St. 
Omer, France; Roxtanp, Lawrence, Leven, Fife; Sirrett, WitFRED, 110, Cottrell Road, Roath Park, 
Cardiff; "TarTEeRsFIELD, FRANK ALEXANDER, 19, Matham Grove, East Dulwich, London, S.E.22. 


ELECTED AS STUDENTS. Best, Norman, 19, Freville Street, Shildon, Durham; Ctoxez, 
Dovucras Netcusovur, 19, Whiteford Road, Mannamead, Plymouth ; Forp, Hucu Husparp, ‘ Windyridge’ 
Le Brun Road, Eastbourne; Kertry, Howarp Laurence, ‘ Holmwood,’ West Hill, Highgate, N.6; 
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Manty, Grorrrey Cuarzzs, 55, Wathan Road, Harringay, London, N.4; Povusiixine, BarsarRa, 126, 
St. James Terrace, Harrow Road, London, W.2; Wuson, Lewis Liongt, 13, Meads Road, Edgware. 


The following candidates whose nominations had previously been announced and 
published were submitted for election under Articles 12 and 17 of the Articles of 
Association and were declared to be duly elected :— 


AS FELLOWS. Gu1ass, Marcus KeEnneTH, M.s.A., 20, Saville Row, Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; 
Sranuam, Grorce Gorpon, F.s.1., 26/27, Bush Lane, Cannon Street, London, E.C.4 ; Wits, Freperick 
Joun, 62, Oxford Street, London, W.1. 


AS MEMBERS. Coxe, Atrrep Rusens, 6, Heyworth Road, Clapton, London, E.5; Frercuer, 
Gupert, 70, Wind Street, Ammanford; Kerr, Roperr Sipney, a.R.1.B.4., Grafton House, Golden 
Square, London, W.; Wenster, Witt1am Epmunp Norman, 1, Pinchbeck Street, Spalding, Lincs. ; 
Wirxinson, Wittiam Henry, Ivy Bank, Swires Road, Halifax. 


RESIGNATION 
MEMBER. Rutter, C. D., New Malden, Surrey, 1907. 


The proceedings then terminated. 


The 
Society of 
Architects 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE DEAD ;-Cueist IN SCULPTURE 
(To the Editor of ArcuiTEcTuRE) 


IR: I should be interested to know if any of your readers are acquainted — 
with any English examples of a Madonna della Pieta such as the admirable 
specimen of fourteenth or fifteenth century sculpture now to be seen in 
Battlefield Church, near Shrewsbury. ‘The comparatively small number — 
of extant examples of this subject may probably be accounted for by the ~ 

monastic mentality of the mediaeval sculptors in whom the appeal of human pathos, — 
apart from its use as didactic symbolism, was subordinated to the more definitely © 
doctrinal aspects of religion. Perhaps Michael Angelo, in his Madonna della Pieta 


in St. Peter’s, realised, for the first time, the sublimity of human sorrow through the 
medium of the sculptor’s chisel—Yours, etc., 

E. R. Briy 
164, Abbey Foregate, Shrewsbury. 


BELANGER IN ENGLAND 
(To the Editor of ARCHITECTURE) 


we : Being engaged upon a work on Belanger, architect of the Comte d’Artois 
(1744-1818), I have discovered that this architect was in England upon several 
occasions, though I cannot find the exact date of these visits. 


Among his papers mention is made of a call upon his service by Lord Shelburne, 
and it is stated that on his return he brought back several ideas for the laying out of 
gardens, as well as a new process for the manufacture of coloured paper. What this 
process was I have no idea. , 


5 


I was fortunate enough last November to be able to obtain at Messrs. Sotheby’s — 


a very fine drawing signed Belanger, 1779, representing the long section of the 
gallery he made for Lord Shelburne at Lansdowne House, and I have since heard 
that the cross sections of this gallery are now at the Sir John Soane Museum. 

If by chance any of your readers could give me further information on these visits 
to England I should be most thankful.—Yours, etc., 


Jean STERN 
18, Rue Octave Feuillet, Paris. 
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ARCHITECTURAL NOTES AND INTELLIGENCE 


HE city of Bristol is to be congratulated upon the admirable design for 
a Police and Fire Station which they have secured from Messrs. Ivor 
Jones and Percy Thomas in a recent competition. Messrs. W. Curtis 
Green, a.R.a.. and George Oatley were the Assessors. The premiated 
design is to some degree inspired by Old Newgate Prison. By pro- 
viding top light for a large parade room on the first floor it has been possible to make 
the fenestration to the Police Station facade suitably exiguous and severe. The main 
entrance to this facade is one of the most distinguished features of the building. 


bd 


HE following advertisement which appeared in the Times for March 22 1s, we 
think, worth reprinting, because it foreshadows several alluring developments 
_of present-day architectural practice which will appeal to musical readers. 
Architect’s Boy wanted; useful any capacity; treated as pupil and possibly articles given ; should 
want to draw, but must write well, play ’cello or bassoon; preference given to ex-driver R.H.A5 
2s. 6d. per week first six months——Write Box L.467, The Times, E.C.4. 
Six months seems unnecessarily long for an experiment of this kind. 


bd 


in vw of our readers who have pleasant memories of the article by the late 
} Mr.W. H.Ward which appeared in our two last issues, will approve of the peram- 
bulations of a Committee of the City Fathers of Paris which took place on April 2, 
and which were reported in the Odserver for the following Sunday. The purpose of 
the Committee was to select the right position for the large statue of Gallieni which 
is to be erected in front of the Invalides. ‘To assist them in arriving at a proper 
decision a model of the monument was wheeled about from one position in the 
square toanother. ‘The artistic judgment of the Committee may not be unimpeach- 
able, but their efforts show that in France the great question of which Mr. Ward 
wrote is still receiving the careful attention it deserves. 


x 
FASCINATING exhibition has been held during the past month at the Bartlett 


School of Architecture, University College, illustrative of recent work done by 

the Department of Town Planning. ‘The work of present and past students who 
have studied during the past ten years under Professor S, D, Adshead forms a mis- 
cellany covering an extraordinary wide field. ‘The exhibition included town and 
estate development schemes, among which that for the Duchy of Cornwall Estate, 
Kennington, by Professor S. D. Adshead and Mr. S. C. Ramsey, was undoubtedly 
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the most distinguished. The students appear on the whole to have made a poin 


of visiting a number of London’s worst districts and most congested traffic crossings, 


and upon these a great deal of uncommon talent has been concentrated. 


& 
EWCASTLE-ON-TYNE has also its bridge problems. The river runs in 


a deep valley some hundred feet below the general level of Newcastle and 


Gateshead, and the swing bridge 1s little used because of the steep approaches down ~ : 
to it, while the high level bridge under the railway line only provides for one line of of 


traffic in each direction. It is intended to build an additional high level bridge to 
the east of the present one, and there is considerable divergence of opinion as to the 
best position for this. ‘The Corporation proposes to connect existing main streets, 


but it has been pointed out that these are no more than adequate to the traffic they — 


bear, and that a better scheme would include the provision of new lines of approach. 
The question seems to resolve itself as usual ; is the solution to be the most obvious 
one at the moment, or are the needs of the future to be considered and a more com- 
prehensive programme adopted ? * 


URING the past month two exhibitions of considerable interest have been 


held at the Galleries of the Royal Institute of British Architects. The first 
consisted of photographs and drawings of the walls and gates of Pekin, prepared under 
the supervision of Professor Osvald Sirén of the University of Stockholm. Very 
little is known in Europe of the great bulk of Chinese architecture, which appears 
to have been much less closely studied by western students than that of India and 


Japan. It is understood that Professor Sirén’s photographs and drawings are — 


intended for publication in book form by Messrs. John Lane. The other exhibition 
included the principal drawings submitted in the Qasr-el-Aini Hospital, Cairo. 
Unfortunately the premiated design by Messrs. Charles Nicholas and J. E. Dixon- 
Spain is represented only by photographs of the drawings. They nevertheless 


divulge quite plainly the chief difference that distinguishes these designs from the 


others. The main axis of the winning design is placed across a long and narrow 
triangular site, while all the other competitors placed theirs longitudinally. The 
design placed second, that by Messrs. H. V. Lanchester, Geoffrey Lucas and T. A. 


Lodge, is a composition of great architectural distinction. 


& 


NOTHER exhibition, organised by the Architectural Association, is announced 

to take place in the same Galleries. It will cover the fascinating field of modern 
Swedish architecture, and will be opened by Baron Palmstierna, the Swedish Minister, 
on May 12. A large scale model of the famous Stockholm Town Hall, which was 
the subject of an article in our March issue, will be one of the principal exhibits. 


THE SPIRIT OF BUILDING 


ON A-FOUNTAIN, AND ITS*ARCHITECT 


XX A wat’ry Heap by a fresh Torrent fed, 
Hoary with Froth, lifts up its reverend Head, 
Whence various currents falling, their Recoyl 
Makes them, when cold as Ice, appear to boyl. 


Out from his Temples in an artful Crown 

Clear Drops, like strings of Pearls, come trickling down, 
Which quickly caught, and thence dispers’d again, 
Seem like a Cloud burst into Showres of Rain. 


As once Enceladus, our Architect 

Great heaps on heaps of marble does erect ; 

And, like a second Moses, when that’s done, 
Commands fresh Springs of Water from the Stone. 


When Heav’ns are clear this Man, a second Jove, 
From Earth exhales the waters up above, 
And thence in Cataracts can make them pour, 


When in the Sky there’s neither Cloud nor Showr. 


PHILIP AYRES 
1638-1712 
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ST. MAGNUS THE MARTYR, LONDON BRIDGE 


Drawn for ArcuirecturE 6y Laurence Bradshaw 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


HE British Empire Exhibition has fulfilled all expectations. 

There has been nothing like it in England before. If anyone 

doubts the real usefulness of a simple, rational and balanced 

lay-out of buildings and thoroughfares let him go to Wembley 
and note how much Messrs. John Simpson and Maxwell Ayrton’s plan 
contributes to the comfort and happiness of the visitor. It has minor faults, 
but you cannot lose your way init. It looks more spectacular on paper than 
it is in reality, but on the other hand we think it has proved to be the kind of 
plan that helps one to get about (instead of hindering and perplexing one) 
and that, after all, is what a plan is primarily meant to do. The visitor who 
comes to Wembley in the proper holiday mood, content to skim the cream 
of its pleasures before settling down to a more conscientious sightseeing, will 
be captivated at once by two pre-eminent charms. The first is the charm 
of white architecture. By day or by night (and we think especially by night) 
the white of its buildings—a white which is not the same throughout, but 
meets you in shades of cream, pearl, chalk, china, and a dozen others, wherever 
you look—is productive more than anything else of the festive atmosphere 
without which such an assemblage of things would become quite intolerably 
wearying. Its bewitching sparkle, its sober gaiety, are irresistible, just as 
the sparkle of Brighton and Hastings and our own Park Crescent are 
irresistible ; and has not this same gaiety made Piccadilly Circus famous 
throughout the world? The second great charm of Wembley is that of crowds 
without internal combustion engines. When walking down those bustling 
avenues, crowded as the sunny side of Piccadilly on a bright afternoon, the 
only vehicle one meets (with the exception of a Lyons’s van gliding along in 
the shady distance) is the pathetic, the primeval, the almost human ‘railodok’— 
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human in its pace and bulk alike, and sublimely innocent of the roaring and 
the coughing and the sulphurous smell that so afflict us in our ultra-Wemblian 
streets. We shall be surprised if the movement for the segregation of motor 
traffic, especially heavy and rapid motor traffic, away from the thoroughfares 
where pedestrians still linger, does not receive a new impetus and a new 
inspiration from the happy, human streets of Wembley, where the pleasure 
of walking, almost unknown to the city-dweller, has once more become 
possible in urban numbers and in an urban setting. 


bd 


Ao event compels us to return once more to the subject of 
Waterloo Bridge. On midnight of Sunday, May 11, the bridge was 
closed to all traffic. The effect of this decision on the neighbouring thorough- 
fares was instantaneous. The congestion in the Strand at once disappeared, 
while it was enormously intensified in the Fleet Street and Blackfriars region, 
and only a little less down Whitehall and over Westminster Bridge. About 
Westminster Bridge, Lord Montagu of Beaulieu (who wrote a long letter 
to the Times on the subject) and many other people are profoundly concerned. 
Lord Montagu at one moment counted twenty tramcars on the bridge. 
Now the weight of a loaded tramcar is in the neighbourhood of twenty tons, 
and for a bridge across which a short time ago no vehicle weighing over 
seven and a half tons was allowed to pass such a procession of loads must 
involve a very serious strain. Some months back we had the honour to 
publish Mr. Lanchester’s scheme for a double bridge to continue the two 
arms of Aldwych across the Thames. Mr. Lanchester suggested that the 
new bridge should be éui/t to carry tramways. None of our bridges have 
been so built, and the general belief that Westminster was specially 
strengthened for this purpose appears to be wholly unfounded. We believe 
that long before Waterloo Bridge has once more been provisionally opened 
to traffic the necessity for a proper tramway bridge will have made itself yet 
more acutely felt. Clearly we cannot afford to break the back of one bridge 
after another, and since we must have trams, and since these trams must, it 
would appear, cross from the Embankment to the Surrey side of the river, it 
would not be unreasonable to provide for this crossing rationally, adequately, 
and with some prospect of endurance under the increasing loads that are 
sure to come. 
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GOOD deal of speculation has been going on concerning the details 

of the actual process of widening Waterloo by forty feet. The additional 
width will of course come on the west side of the bridge ; we believe the 
western half of the bridge will be taken down and rebuilt right away in its 
new position on the new foundations. Meanwhile, what is to happen to 
the eastern half ? What will be done with it while the foundations on which 
it now stands are being sunk afresh? Will the stones be numbered and 
piled up on the Embankment? Will they be put on barges? Considerable 
attention has been paid in various quarters to Mr. Lanchester’s scheme, and 
a motion on the subject at a meeting of the County Council was withdrawn 
only on the understanding that the proposal would be gone into by the 
Commission of Enquiry which has been set up. Now if this scheme had 
nothing else to commend it it has this at any rate, that it provides for the 
erection of a tramway bridge at the point where it is most patently needed. 
The question of what to do with Waterloo Bridge while the fresh foundations 
are being put in has led Mr. Lanchester to reverse his original proposal. 
We are very glad to be able to give publicity to this revision, because we 
believe the solution it provides is an important and valuable one. Briefly, 
it amounts to this : let the foundations for the St. Clement’s Bridge be put in 
before Waterloo is disturbed, and let Waterloo be rebuilt on those foundations 
at the new downstream position. ‘The field will then be clear for the old 
Waterloo foundations to be taken up and the fresh ones sunk at leisure. Yet 
another consequence is to be observed: the North London trams which 
now emerge through the archway in the abutment to Waterloo Bridge could 
be run straight into the new bridge without deflecting the present tunnel by 
one inch. 

% 


i anything comes of all this: if a bridge, no matter what bridge, is going 
to be built opposite the eastern arm of Aldwych (and it has been stated by 
Sir Howell Williams, who introduced the Kingsway and Aldwych improve- 
ment scheme to the L.C.C., that such a bridge was an integral part of that 
scheme) we hope everyone of whatever standing or influence will plead, will 
argue, will clamour for a reduction of the forty feet which it is proposed to 
add to Waterloo Bridge. If the bridge is to stand alone and to carry traffic 
going in both directions we suppose a six-way roadway is not an exorbitant 
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thing to ask for. If, however—and we take this to be the main advantage of 
the twin bridge scheme—the traffic is to be divided according to some logical 
plan, each bridge taking part of it only, then we think it will be generally 
agreed that a four-way road for each is all that will be necessary. It was 
only the other day that Mr. Waterhouse reminded us how the Mall traffic 
enters that spacious and unimpeded thoroughfare through two apertures 
each measuring eighteen feet across. This surprising observation led Mr. 
Waterhouse to confess to a nascent disbelief in the much-vaunted efficacy of 
width to cure traffic disorders. Width is certainly not the sovereign panacea 
it is often held up to be. We will, however, say nothing against it here. A 
double bridge, each half with a four-way road, and one containing a tunnel 
for tramways, would be equal to a single road of ten-way width. And that 
is considerably more than most of our main roads can boast. But is there 
not another thing to be gained by width? it may be asked. Does not width 
add to the dignity of a thoroughfare? Very true: but let it be remembered 
that a bridge should provide a waterway as well as a roadway, and that in this 
instance the waterway has been given additional importance and attraction by 
being magnificently embanked. Now a waterway when it is of no account 
may be flung into the darkness of a culvert with impunity, but we think 
few will dispute our assertion that London’s river is entitled to greater respect, 
and that London’s embankment should enjoy more than a glimpse of 
unillumined water from dam to dam. 


be 


HE idea of a twin bridge is not a new one. It provides a solution to a 

good many problems besides the one which confronts us at Waterloo. 
Of the various late eighteenth century schemes for a new London Bridge 
we think our readers will be particularly interested in the one we reproduce 
overleaf. Dance had as it were a hereditary interest in the bridge, and 
although no one will applaud the painful duality produced by the central 
division it must be agreed that his general idea has a good deal of splendour 
and boldness about it. Is it too much to see in it a first realisation of the 
necessity for co-ordination, for zeamwork, among the bridges of a thronged 
metropolis? 
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SUNDAY IN STOCKHOLM 
By GAVIN D. BONE 
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In the canal a sailor catches fish— 

A tired codfish or a hungry sole ; 

Some tourists pass: one says ‘ Now I do wish 
This city had more market for our coal ; ’ 
This lady’s telling that how dear those are ; 

A taxi-driver gossips with a friend 

Who has no hat, no hopes, but a cigar ; 

A fishwife sits her down, mittens to mend ; 
Round the King’s Palace grumbling sentries stand, 
Their noses blue, their boxes gorgeous gold, 
Wishing that pipes on duty were not banned ; 
Excursionists are smitten with the cold ; 

A haycart stops the traffic for a space ; 

Fat rosy bankers pass, and laugh and smile, 
Treading the street with happy, heavy, pace ; 
A landlord scrapes a housetop with a file ; 
An angry man dislikes a restaurant dish— 
Louder than all the electric trams run swish ! 


ECONOMICS versus VITALITY 
By V. M. CHRISTY 


N exclusive diet of ‘canned’ food is said to deprive the human 
body of a vital principle without which healthy development 
is impossible It is also true, though perhaps not scientifically 
demonstrable, that a building which has not absorbed some 

intangible quality, independent of sheer ‘ economics,’ lacks a vital principle 
necessary to a true existence—something as essential to real architecture as 
the mysterious vitamin is to healthy animal organisms. Ignoring this 
elusive fact a diet of what we may call ‘ canned architecture ’ is prescribed 
in some quarters as a cure for unemployment and for other ills such as the 
housing shortage. We read of ‘machine-made buildings,’ ‘ economic 
methods of design and construction,’ to be imported from America ‘ for the 
benefit of architecture.’ These and similar notions combine with the in- 
creasing standardisation of ‘ parts’ for all kinds of building to indicate the 
same trend. Whither is such a policy likely to lead? Do we really desire to 
eliminate, by artificial means, the illusive spirit which gives life to erections 
of wood and thatch, stone and brick—that spark which transforms the 
humblest dwelling into architecture ? 

A prominent architect has recently lamented that the ‘ buildings of the 
present, despite the care of the designer, and the labour of the workmen, are, 
with possible exceptions, listless and dull... . there is no joy in such 
works, no spiritual expression. Neither designers nor artificers have 
succeeded in conveying a message.’ He adds ‘ There is something deeper 
to be striven for than mere decoration, it is concerned with the instinct of 
man to touch upon the mysterious and the spiritual.’ This statement occurs 
in an address primarily concerned with practical considerations in design, 
and it is indicative of the general attitude in this country towards practical 
and idealistic points touching art and craftsmanship. In Henry Ford’s 
autobiography’ he expounds a creed for industrial workers : ‘ the sole object 
ought to be to get the work done and to get paid for it.’ This may be 
accepted by thousands as a second-best, but there is little doubt that it would 


My Lire anp Worx. By Henry Ford. Pp. 289. Lond.: Heinemann. Twelve shillings and sixpence ; 
cheap edition, six shillings. 
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be repudiated with alacrity if circumstances made it possible to work for a 
higher motive. Such passages as the following, from a very different auto- 
biography and story of an industrial concern’ find echoes in the heart of the 
average man: ‘ It is a pleasant memory—the colour of the boards, the warm 
August afternoon, the sound of hammering—my own hammering. . . .’ 
At the Ford works ‘ the man at the furnace has nothing at all to do with the 
heat’; in the wheelwright’s shop ‘the blacksmith never left his fire alone. 
Staring into it, in constant watch for “the heat,’’—that moment of moments 
when the iron could be properly hammered—staring, watching. .. . .’ 

If the perfection of a great composite work, such as a building, is merely 
the sum of the perfection of the parts, then a series of perfect buildings may 
be erected simply by assembling the requisite number of component parts, 
as perfect as machines can make them. But it has been truly written: ‘ The 
final test is not the perfection of precedent, not regularity, but life, spirit.’ 
Because this vital spirit is so elusive, it is fatally easy to leave it out. Ought 
building to be regarded simply as a matter of calculation in terms of * stone- 
work... .. straight from end to end—all quickly machine cut, and 
finished without hand labour’? A design may be finely conceived by the 
architect, but in its execution something is lacking if there is no evidence of 
the intimate personal touch of those beneath whose hands it actually grows 
to visible completion. ‘There are movements in many sections of the com- 
munity, to encourage the production by hand of such comparatively 
perishable and personal commodities as woven fabrics, pottery and furniture. 
But where objects of more public interest and more permanent nature are 
concerned the ‘subject of craftsmanship is often lightly set aside. Yet, if 
the value of a piece of pottery depends on the extent to which the maker’s 
personality is reflected in it, surely the same applies in some degree to bricks 
and mortar. ‘The economist may find the results of his scientific calculations 
inaccurate in the long run, if he omits from his problem that variable factor 
the human personality. A writer on industrial questions goes so far as to 
say ‘Industry must become for the people engaged in it the vehicle for 
personal development or perish.’ The wheelwright, comparing the old days 
with the new, says ‘ Of course wages are higher. . . . but no higher wages 
. . . . will buy for men that satisfaction which of old . . . . streamed into 
their muscles all day long from close contact with iron, timber, clay, wind 
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and wave. . . . It tingled up in the niceities of touch, sight, scent. The 
very ears unawares received it, as when the plane went singing over the wood 
or the exact chisel went tapping in..... But these intimacies are over. 
Although they have so much more leisure men can now taste little solace in 
life, of the sort that skilled hand-work used to yield to them. .... Is 
there . . . . such laughter about labour, such fun, such gamesome good 
temper, as cheered the long hours in my shop in 1884? Are we not taking 
industry too seriously to be sensible about it ?’ 

To recommend caution in the use of so-called economic methods in British 
building is in no sense to advocate a perpetuation of unnecessary ‘ drudgery,’ 
in this or in any other industry. But it is a curious fact that in eliminating 
“drudgery ’ from industry, there is a dangerous tendency to substitute for 
it what amounts, in its excessive form, to drugging—and the word drug is 
etymologically allied to drudgery! In studying Ford’s account of his 
highly developed system of getting rid of ‘drudgery’ one cannot but feel 
that there lurks, beneath the breathless efficiency of it all, a fearful and 
insidious evil: the gradual elimination of volition, the negation of thought, 
the abandoning of personality. He admits that ‘a great business is really 
too big to be human. It grows so large as to supplant the personality of the 
men... . the workman has become something less than a person . 
the skill is in the machine.’ Moreover, for all his denial of class distinctions, 
he seems to create a brutally exclusive brain-power aristocracy which he 
endows with a monopoly of thought. ‘The average man is damned with the 
stigma of not wanting to think; Mr. Ford holds the ghastly doctrine that 
‘nothing could be more splendid than a world in which everybody has all that 
he wants’; therefore the worker must not be a//owed to think. He must be 
drugged by repetitive work into an incapacity for thought. He must 
‘ produce ’ at all costs, lest he fail to earn his share of monetary wealth and 
material comfort (but not ‘ produce ’ in Carlyle’s sense of ‘ the best thou hast 
in thee’). Ford describes a job in which ‘no muscular energy is required, 
no intelligence . . . . yet the man on that job has been doing it for eight 
solid years. He has saved and invested his money until now he has about 
forty thousand dollars—and he stubbornly resists every attempt to force 
him into a better job.’ Reading this, one cannot help calling to mind the 
words of a Carpenter: ‘ A man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of things 
which he possesseth,’ and ‘ What shall a man give in exchange for his soul?’ 
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In modern education self-expression (not repression or suppression) is 
emphasised. Yet the putting of a man’s best powers of mind and of body 
into his ordinary work is represented by such writers as Mr. Ford as being 
unpopular and impossible. Js it true that to many ‘ the ideal job is one where 
the creative instinct need not be expressed ’ ; that ‘ the average worker .. . 
above all wants a job in which he does not have to think’; or that ‘ the 
great majority of men want to stay put’? If such statements are true (even 
of the miscellaneous foreign workmen in U.S.A.), should they be quietly 
permitted to remain so? Is it desirable or even possible, at any rate in 
England, that self-expression should be relegated entirely and exclusively 
to leisure time? As a commentary upon the theory of eliminating the use 
of the creative instinct from work, the following incident, observed by the 
present writer, is worth recording. A new building was in course of erection : 
an affair of steel framing, reinforced concrete, patent floor slabs, steel sashes, 
standardised brickwork (free from mouldings or ‘ twists and turns’), and all 
the paraphernalia for the assembling of component parts. Several minutes’ 
delay occurred in the delivery, by the crane, of some ‘ part’ to the fifth 
storey level of the skeleton. Standing on a steel joist, some sixty feet above 
terra firma, stood the man whose particular piece of work was held up. 
Serenely unconscious of observation, this workman proceeded to occupy his 
enforced idleness by executing an elaborate and highly skillful hornpipe, as 
he poised upon the few inches of steel flange. Had the foreman seen him, 
imprecations would doubtless have showered upon the hardy gymnast, in 
anticipation of compensation claims ; fellow-workmen would perhaps have 
asked ‘Why’? and lightly answer “ Because the man was a fool.’ Surely 
a truer answer is ‘ Because the man wasa man’ Self-expression, denied him 
by his work, denied him, perhaps through ignorance or through sheer 
inertia, in his leisure, had to find some outlet. One is left conjecturing what 
form that hornpipe might have taken had opportunity been given to express 
it architecturally instead of terpsichoreanly. Perhaps a ‘ ’prentice pillar,’ 
perhaps a delicate and intricate piece of smith’s work—who knows ? 

In their anxiety not to waste time, energy, material, or money-wealth 
some of the modern economists risk a far more tragic waste of that intangible 
‘something,’ which, after all, is the essential mark of difference between man 
and machine. ‘Time-study and motion-study in industry means generally 
in America a step towards preventing waste of the former kind. In this 
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country such a method is found wanting in that ‘it deals more with 
mechanical efficiency than with human fatigue.’ Those engaged in research 
in England take the human standpoint rather than the mechanical. A 
report of the Industrial Fatigue Research Board states: ‘In almost all 
industrial operations . . . . not regulated according to a well thought out 
plan a considerable amount of time is wasted by the skilled worker in purely 
unproductive labour. ... . Such unproductive labour may not, in itself, 
be a bad thing, since it may provide a rest for muscles that are continually 
strained in the main operation. .... In s@sbanede thisae the case’. 2 .. it 
is undesirable to have this work done by a less skilled worker.’ Reference is 
also made to ‘pleasure’ in work. This compares strangely with Ford’s 
proud statement that after certain readjustments ‘one man.... performed 
only as much as he could do without shifting his feet.’ following out the 
principle that ‘a man shall never have to take more than one step, if possibly 


- it can be avoided.’ To read ‘the man who places a part does not fasten it 


.... the man who puts in a bolt does not put on the nut; the man who 
puts on the nut does not tighten it,’ leaves an impression of Sisyphus on an 
escalator. 

One turns with relief to the wheelwright, for examples of lavish dissipation 
of human ingenuity and energy. ‘There is the old man who loved to spend 
hours gloriously wasting time, making little punched patterns on ironwork. 
There was no money in it, no practical use in it. ‘The shaving and tapering 
of various wooden parts was useful in its beauty, for it eliminated unnecessary 
weight, an aim in which the wheelwright and the American car manufacturer 
have something in common. But that little meaningless ornament stood 
perhaps for some dim rite, expressive of the deep things in the craftsman’s 
soul, a relic of the days when to be ‘ crafty’ was a mark of nobility. The 
wheelwright tells us too that ‘ waggons grew into beauty, not to please artists, 
who gushed about them, . . . . but to suit the exigencies of field and crop 
MeGRTOAC. (6 3 s- Necessity gave the law at every detail.’ And thus ‘ the 
waggon grew into a thing of beauty, comparable to a fiddle or a boat. . . . It 
happened that properly tapered shafts looked graceful. But I am not aware 
that this appearance was ever deliberately sought. Yet doubtless it had a 
charm for the wheelwright none the less effective for being subconscious. 
He felt it looked right.’ 
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WEMBLEY: AN ARCHITECTURAL COMMENT 
By J. MURRAY EASTON 


N the past it has been the exception rather than the rule in this country 

for architects to be given any real control of the design of exhibitions. 

It is true that, a few years before the war, Sir Edwin (then Mr.) Lutyens 

designed all that was new in the gay little ° Shakespeare’s England ” 
at Earl’s Court, but he had to fit his buildings into an existing setting ; more- 
over they were, most of them, reproductions rather than designs. But, for 
the British Empire Exhibition, the architectural profession as a whole may 
well be considered responsible, since its chosen head (or at least that of its 
largest society) was the architect selected for the honour of designing it from 
its very inception. The public press has given unusual prominence to the 
authorship of the designs and the names of Sir John Simpson and Mr. Maxwell 
Ayrton are known in circles not generally conversant with architects’ names, 
All these circumstances have combined to make the completion of the Exhibi- 
tion an event of unusual importance to the profession and its members will 
regard Wembley with appreciative and critical eyes. 

It is the purpose of this article to comment upon the Exhibition as it stands 
revealed. Questions of responsibility for its design, in general and in 
particular, are therefore beside the point,’ since they and even the element of 
time (important enough in any consideration of the architects’ achievement) 
do not in the slightest degree affect its appearance. But without departing 
from that standpoint we may acquire criteria that will serve if we ask whether 
it embodies architecturally the idea and the ideal of the British Empire : 
whether it makes the best use, practical and esthetic, of the site ; and whether 
it turns to account the opportunities for architectural effect afforded by large 
structures executed in highly plastic materials. - 

Such questions cannot be answered categorically, least of all the first one, 
and it may be best to examine first the general disposition of the buildings on 
the site. Some of them are temporary structures, while others such as the 
Stadium, the palaces of engineering and industry, and H.M. Government 
Buildings are more or less permanent, hence the general arrangement 
must be considered both as at present existing and as it will be when those of 


* They will, it is hoped, be briefly dealt with jn another issue.—Epiror. 
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the first class are swept away. Considerations of access doubtless influenced 
the laying down of the principal axis across rather than along the site, and 
if the necessity of creating a loop line and a station within the grounds be 
granted, then the plan adopted seems to be a sound one. This axis is ter- 
minated at its northern and southern extremity respectively by an entrance and 
by the Stadium, and the former is naturally felt to be the entrance to the 
Exhibition. It (the main axis) is intersected by a cross axis from the east 
end of which springs a subsidiary one running south towards ‘South Africa,’ 
while another on the centre line of ‘Canada’ and ‘ Australia’ passes through 
H.M. Government Building. Along the avenues laid down on these axes 
are grouped the various buildings, and the resultant plan is direct, simple, 
and symmetrical in its main lines and yet elastic enough to accommodate 
itself to natural features such as trees and the railway (one may regard the 
railway almost as indigenous to Wembley), and to buildings widely differing 
in size and character. It is unmistakeably an architectural plan, designed to 
produce definite scenic effects, and it is such that when the temporary 
structures are removed the permanent buildings will still “compose ’ all—that 
is—except H.M. Government Building which will find itself rather isolated. 

Turning to the buildings themselves, we are struck by lack of height in 
the palaces of engineering and industry as compared with their vast area, and 
this disproportion, doubtless inevitable, robs the Exhibition as a whole of the 
impressiveness produced by the lofty ° Crystal Palace’ of 1851. Fortunately 
the Stadium is of necessity a high 
as well as an extensive structure, 


and finely placed at the end of } ge et See BRITISH ? 
the principal vista, it builds up 49 \ fT... eo EXHIBITION / | 


with a good deal of magnificence. 
But its effect, viewed from the 
entrance, is seriously interfered 
with by the presence of Lloyd’s 
Bank which has planted itself right 
in the centre of the fairway, and 
to a lesser but still irritatingly 
great extent by the T7mes Pavilion, 4 : 7 
whose undue importance has GENERAL LAY-OUT, BRITISH EMPIRE 
caused it to become the favourite EXHIBITION 
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rendezvous of agony column supporters. Is it unconscious or conscious 
irony that has chosen a bank, a newspaper and a sports ground as the 
central features of this miniature British Empire ? 

The entrance to the Exhibition is reached from the station comfortably 
and conveniently—but how ignobly !—by a passage roofed with corrugated 
iron, the tacit understanding being that we don’t open our eyes till we are 
safely through the turn-stiles. ‘Then indeed we find spaciousness and dignity 
in the formal garden with its surrounding colonnades. Formed in cast 
concrete and concrete blocks these are somewhat ponderous in effect, but 
they are at all events in harmony with the screen walls of the two ‘ palaces,’ 
that bound the garden on the south. This garden is pleasantly planted 
and will be gay with flowers but one regrets the poor sculpture and the 
commonplace seats. 

The fagades of the palaces fronting the main avenue evidence the same 
formal and massive dignity. Their colour, though sad, is not unpleasing, 
and it is relieved by flags and by the presence of numerous kiosks lively in 
colour but in shape faintly sinister—as if they might conceal machine guns 
instead of innocent sweetmeats. Once within the architectural screen of 
the walls we can better gauge the character and the vast size of the buildings, 
whose aisles stretch away in long perspectives, intersect with others, and 
continue to distant walls. The shapes formed by the reinforced concrete 
roof trusses are eminently practical and functional. Roof glazing must be 
pointed and the eye is satisfied by the soundness of the form even if the heart 
is not uplifted by its beauty. The lighting is excellent, and the exhibits and 
all the main things are given settings that are in most cases well designed and 
cheerful in colour. These would form a subject in themselves and for the 
present we are concerned only with the buildings. 

The avenue of industry and engineering now opens out into the ‘ crossing ” 
formed by its intersection with the wide central space which stretches from 
‘ New Zealand ’ to ‘ India’ and is fronted by ‘ Canada’ and * Alustralia.’ 
Here is the heart of the Exhibition—certainly a picture that conveys. a sense 
of animation, amplitude and magnificence. The lake with its trees and 
bridges supplies a valuable contrast to stucco and concrete walls. In form 
these bridges have a rather Chinese piquancy but one wishes that it had been 
possible to substitute a delicate curve like that of the famous ‘ hunchback ’ 
bridge at Peking for their angular outline. ‘There is ample colour in the 
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small outdoor stands and kiosks but the absence of it in the larger buildings 
isto be regretted. Too great a gap seems to exist between plain and coloured 
—a gap which might have been bridged by the decorative use of awnings. 

Omitting the Palace of Arts which externally forms part of the Palace of 
Industry group, we come to the four great pavilions of Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand and India, which give upon this central quarter. Australia 1s 
actually the largest of these and it is closely in harmony with the character 
of the permanent buildings. It is well composed with a predominant central 
mass approached by a flight of steps, but in detail it is somewhat lacking in 
the sprightliness which one expects in the exhibition building of a country 
renowned for sunshine and gaiety. ‘The sunshine however is excellently 
simulated in the interior by means of warm coloured fabric screens applied 
to the roof lights. Its interior is not overcrowded with exhibits and thus 
preserves the effect of size and space which its actual dimensions warrant. 
‘Canada’ is flanked by its two great railways each housed in a separate 
pavilion. The group reveals a richer treatment than that of ‘ Australia’ 
and differs from it in its composition of two high pavilions joined by a central 
mass. A certain hardness and smallness of detail somewhat spoils the colonnades 
and porticoes that adorn the front and this ts accentuated by the large scale 
of the cornices. Warmth and cheerfulness are to be found within and well 
arranged exhibits, but from the purely esthetic point of view there is not 
very much to stimulate the imagination. * New Zealand’ with a fine 
position on the axis of the lake shows an elevational treatment of considerable 
interest. Its partially colonnaded ground storey with a high attic is pleasing, 
and this pavilion has an air of refinement which is faintly Italian in character. 
The breadth and projection of the wings, however, appear to dominate 
unduly the central portion. Happy and appropriate for an exhibition 
building is the palm tree treatment of the stanchions within. ‘ Malaya,’ 
close by, is rendered attractive by its recessed courtyard and pool, but its 
Moorish looking architecture, though possibly appropriate, lacks the charm 
of its tiny neighbour, Sarawak, whose curved and shingled roof and tower are 
wholly delightful. 

‘India ’ which from the east end of the lake faces ‘ New Zealand,’ also 
presents a fine courtyard but the oppressive richness of Mogul architecture 
demands native craftsmanship and colour to make it tolerable. In the 
evening, however, its domes and minarets assume a more engaging aspect. 
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Burma has avoided the snare of the translation of rich ornament into an 
unsympathetic material, its exterior richly carved in wood and its delightful 
garden make it a gem. One regrets that the ‘ business’ should have called 
for its teak and hard woods to be shown in the shiny banality of bank fittings. 
Better to linger in the garden than to penetrate inside here ! 

Closing the vista of this avenue stands ‘ South Africa,’ fortunate in possessing 
a traditional style with a touch of gaiety. This long, low, pavilion with its 
red tiled roof, curly gables, and columned verandahs is completely satisfying. 
Much care has been lavished on the joinery and the doorways are particularly 
good while the reconstructed Dutch interior with old furniture and decoration 
is admirable. ‘The red walled town that houses “ Nigeria’ and other African 
colonies stands opposite and forms a very interesting section. Plastic design 
in the modern sense finds its prototype here, and some decorative effects 
contrived in the interior by means of woven fabrics and native decorations 
are strikingly successful. ‘That part of the grounds which is cut off by the 
railway is reached by a medieval bridge lined with tiny old-fashioned shops 
like those on the Ponte Vecchio at Florence. From this point one looks 
down to His Majesty’s Government Building, perhaps the most vigorous and 
successful of the permanent structures. Great play has been made with the 
fine flight of steps leading up to a portico guarded by lions couchant, which 
are very good examples of the use of concrete in sculpture, and lofty gilded 
window grilles do much to relieve the dead colour of the Portland cement. 
This building ranks as a worthy embodiment of its purpose, although there is 
a tendency to exaggeration and coarseness of detail. The interior, also 
formed of concrete, is relieved by stained glass, by richly coloured hangings, 
and by the use of colour on the actual concrete, and its general disposition 
is effective from the spectacular point of view. 

On one side of it stands the dignified, if not very exciting, : Newfoundland ‘ 
building and on the other is the joint pavilion of the ‘ West. Indies * and 
‘ British Guiana.’ This is a very delightful piece of work without and within, 
and it has just the look of a building that might, by good fortune, have been 
erected in an English colony during the eighteenth century. We must 
congratulate ourselves that it has been erected in this Exhibition in the 
twentieth century. Its red pantile roof, white walls and vivid green shutters 
strike the right note of gaiety, and its delicate lantern is very well handled. 

‘Hong Kong’ shares with ‘ Burma’ pre-eminence among the oriental 
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buildings. With its green tile roofs tilted in the Chinese manner it looks 
very attractive, and one regrets only that the goods for sale show the decay 
which has attacked oriental craftsmanship. ‘Ceylon’ is vivid but not pleasing 
in colour. Perhaps stronger sunshine than ours is required to harmonise 
these bright reds and yellows. 


In a literal sense then the Empire is very completely represented. Perhaps 
diversity is more apparent than unity in the actual buildings of the dominions 
and colonies. ‘The ideal, one feels, would have been attained if externally 
the various structures had an effect of kinship that was stronger than their 
differences and permitted the finished flavour of their individuality to be 
attained within. This is asking a great deal and we do not deny the 
fascination of such things as ‘Burma’ and ‘Hong Kong.’ But it would be 
pleasant to come upon them screened, for instance, by trees and not taking a 
conspicuous part in the formal layout. At the French Colonial Exhibition 
at Marseilles two years ago this difficulty was solved by making the oriental 
conception completely dominate one part of the grounds, while in the 
Gothenburg Exhibition of last year the designers had the advantage of being 
able to work in a style that was uniform in inspiration while flexible enough 
to meet the fullest demands of exhibition design. At Wembley nevertheless 
there is sufficient harmony between the majority of the buildings to produce 
a very distinct effect of unity and in this respect alone the Exhibition marks 
avery great advance upon anything of the kind yet attempted in this country. 
It does, to a very great extent, convey the sense of the magnitude and variety 
of the British Empire, and its very defects are characteristic. ‘There seems 
to be a lack of that gaiety and fancy which are proper to exhibition buildings, 
and it is obvious that the use of external colour is not yet understood. But 
at all events reasonably designed buildings have replaced stucco nightmares ; 
spaciousness and order are everywhere apparent; and architecture has 
established a fresh claim to the good will of the public. 
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MODERNIZING THE MONUMENT 
By F. R. JELLEY 


... Lhe Monument ,,, with every hair erect upon his golden head, as if 
the doings of the city frightened him ,,, 
CHARLES DICKENS 


T the present time, a detailed description of The Monument on 

Fish Street Hill would be quite as superfluous and almost 

as rude as a detailed explanation of the rules of cricket to a test 

match umpire. The Monument has already been described. 

It has been photographed, visited, ascended, or discussed at some time or 

other by most of the inhabitants of this country, and its history and general 

appearance are as familiar to everybody as the outline of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

Nevertheless, it may be questioned whether serious attention has ever been 

directed to the astonishing collection of superscriptions that appear to have 
accumulated on the base of the structure, like barnacles on a ship’s bottom. 


Anyone approaching The Monument from the west, for example, is 


confronted by a notice painted across the stonework in large black letters on 
a tasteful yellow background, and announcing that THE MONUMENT Is OPEN 


TO THE PUBLIC FROM 9 A.M. TO 4 P.M. FROM OCTR. I TO MARCH 30 AND FROM © 


Q A.M. TO 6 P.M, FROM MARCH 31 TO SEPTR. 30. ADMISSION 3d. EACH PERSON. 


It is possible that this invitation may have been misunderstood, but in case — 


anyone is still dubious concerning the conditions of admittance to the building, 
a reference to the notices painted across the north and south walls will prove 
that they are in exact agreement with the announcement on the west, and the 
motto, ADMISSION 3d. EACH PERSON, delicately executed in black paint on the 
stone panel over the entrance door on the east side, serves as a modest reminder 
that the whole business is really remarkably cheap. In addition to this 


lavish display of information concerning current prices and hours of admission, 


space has also been allotted on the north, east, and south sides to an astonishing 
series of warnings to the effect that the police have strict orders to take into 


custody any person or persons beating carpets or mats against the walls of 


the building. 


It is quite probable that this style of decorative treatment of a great — 


memorial may not be unique. It is even credible that there may be some 
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valid reason for the careful preservation of such a remarkable series of super- 
scriptions : that if they were removed from the base of The Monument, an 
epidemic of mat-beating would at once break out in so violent a fashion as to 
impair the stability of the structure : or that eccentric people would endeavour 
to obtain admittance at midnight, or without paying threepence. The fact 
remains that it has not yet been considered necessary to paint frescoes across 
the base of The Nelson Column warning the general public that bonfires 
should not be kindled against the walls, even on the anniversary of Armistice 
Day. It has not been considered necessary to place a large notice in a 
prominent position on The Duke of York’s Column announcing that THIS 
MONUMENT IS NEVER OPEN TO THE PusBLic. And it has not been found that 
people comport themselves in an unseemly fashion in Westminster Hall 
because the walls of that building are devoid of notifications to the effect that 
leap-frog is prohibited. In dealing with that exceptionally small minority 
of individuals who persist in behaving in an abnormal manner in public, the 
efficiency of the police force has never been questioned. Large institutions 
are already maintained at the expense of the State for the accommodation of 
such people, and it appears to be rather an extravagant idea that historic 
monuments should also be decorated for their particular benefit. 

At the present time the number and variety of warnings attached to the 
outward walls, doors, and railings of buildings in this country might lead any 
unsophisticated foreigner to believe that the English nation is composed 
principally of hawkers, organ-grinders, bill-stickers, deliverers of circulars, 
rag and bone collectors, and mat-beaters, and that the ordinary person who 
goes about his business in a quiet and unobtrusive manner is now practically 
extinct. 

The references to civic pride that are constantly thrown about—like so 
many pieces of orange peel—by orators, invariably imply that the ordinary 
person is a hopelessly indifferent citizen, who consistently evades his civic 
responsibilities and does not even possess sufficient civic enthusiasm to attend 
public meetings and enliven the tedium of the proceedings by shouting 
‘Nonsense’! at intervals. But, because the ordinary person says nothing, 
it does not necessarily follow that he sees nothing. His enthusiasm for the 
preservation of historic monuments may not, perhaps, be quite so virile as the 
enthusiasm formerly displayed by the Berkshire yeomen at the gathering 
periodically convened for the express purpose of ‘scouring the White Horse.’ 
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Nevertheless, it will probably be sufficiently genuine to cause him to wonder 
whether the ceremonial observance of the bicentenary of the death of Sir 
Christopher Wren last year will yet produce any better suggestions for 
commemorating the memory of Wren than the up-to-date method of pulling 
down a City church or two whenever nobody in particular appears to be 
looking. Indeed, it is possible that the ordinary citizen may feel inclined to 
question whether, after all, the decoration of The Monument in a style 
usually associated with back street gallery entrances to third-rate music halls, 
is not a trifle out of keeping with the esteem in which we hold its creator. 


INDUSTRY AND HUMANISM 
By A. TRYSTAN EDWARDS 


T is noteworthy that the increase in the number and variety of 

mechanical appliances at first had no deleterious effects upon the arts. 

The tradition of good taste was so strong that even the development of 

industrial works assumed an urbane form. For instance in the first 
half of the nineteenth century the typical building associated with iron works 
had not only great solidity but also a certain suavity which brought it well 
within the range of architecture proper. And in a period of tremendous 
expansion in ship-building, the utilitarian structures in the great dockyards 
often assumed simple and impressive shapes. The important fact is that in 
these days the dividing line between architect and en gineer was not so clearly 
drawn as it is now. 

Some of the most beautiful bridges in England were designed by engineers. 
Of course, Rennie’s Waterloo Bridge is famous, but perhaps one may venture 
to say a few words in commendation of the cast-iron bridges, some of which 
by no means deserve the contempt that in some quarters has been meted out 
to them. In particular I should like to refer to the very beautiful cast-iron 
bridge over Ludgate Hill, an example of cast-iron at its best. Here we have 
a bressummer supported on brackets, but while the outlines are simple the 
decoration, highly accomplished of its kind and picked out in gilt, gives just 
the element of interest and richness which the situation seems to require. 
The brackets have the effect of providing a formal punctuation to the ex- 
tremities of the bressummer and their constructional purpose (if they have any) 
is subordinated to their esthetic purpose which is most admirably performed. 
The picture of St. Paul’s from Ludgate Circus is actually much enhanced in 
beauty by this exquisite little bridge which is artistically far superior to any 
conceivable substitute which the ‘ truthful ’ architects or engineers of to-day 
would be likely to put in its place. One can so well imagine a ponderous stone 
bridge to ape the dignity of St. Paul’s, or, worse still, a vulgar complex of steel 
girders proclaiming to a quite uninterested audience some very trite mathe- 
mathical truths. 

The zxsthetic reactions which marked the beginning of the industrial 
revolution were perfectly sane. N either architects nor engineers lost their 
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heads in the least, and the conditions seemed extremely favourable to a 
complete cultural control of future developments. What was needed then 
was philosophic guidance, the advent of a few great men who, recognising 
the inevitability of the fundamental changes about to occur, would accept 
them with a good grace and would even welcome them as providing a vast 
new field for esthetic conquest. England was crying for humanists, but 
in her hour of need she failed to produce them. Instead of a humanist 
there arrived a moralist who confronted the on-coming flood of industrialism 
with wild shrieking hysteria. He it was who did more than any other man 
to help to formulate those twin dogmas, mutually contradictory, but often held 
by the same person, which have done much to make architectural vulgarity 
triumphant and ubiquitous. The first dogma affirms that the buildings 
which serve the objects of modern industry ought not to be beautiful, need 
not be beautiful and cannot be beautiful, because modern industry is itself the 
very devil and ugly by nature. The second dogma affirms that if a building 
but serves its utilitarian purpose honestly, if it truthfully expresses its own 


mechanism, then it already zs beautiful, in fact it has the highest artistic 


excellence that can possibly be imagined. No matter which dogma we 
accept, the practical results are identical. A man puts up a factory just 
anyhow, and whether we judge it by the first criterion or by the second, it is 
equally correct. Thus the captain of industry is given carte blanche to 
do exactly as he pleases without any real esthetic restraint. 

Two things must here be separated—first there is the building which is 
the place of the industry, and then there is the product of the industry. Now 
this building, whether it be erected by an architect or by an engineer, belongs 
to the province of architecture and must be subject to architectural canons, 
for how can there be urbanity, if every structure serving an industrial 
purpose be exempt from the social code? It matters not how honest these 
industrial buildings may be, if the truth which they have to tell is not the 
urbane truth. The art of civic design will fail utterly unless the engineer 
can be induced to join the architect in acknowledging civic standards. 

If we have to compare, in respect of their capacity for mischief, the fanatics 
who say the products of engineering cannot be beautiful and the complacent 
utilitarians who say it need not be beautiful, it must be acknowledged that 
the influence of the latter is the more injurious to the cause of art. The first 
attitude leads to a statement concerning fact, and as the statement is demon- 
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strably false no great harm is done by it ; but the second attitude, having a 
show of tolerance, and being supported by the general laziness of mankind, 
is more difficult to combat. The argument can be presented in a persuasive 
manner. ‘ Do not attempt the impossible,’ we may be urged, ° for the whole 
of life does not belong to the artist any more than it belongs to the poet. 
Our capacity for expression would be unduly limited if it were decreed that 
everybody must on all occasions express himself in verse. Similarly, men 
would be much hampered in their constructive activity if they considered 
themselves to be bound by a resolution never to produce anything which did 
not exemplify zsthetic principles. Without being at all inappreciative of 
art, one may insist that in addition to the poetry of life there is the prose.’ 

Putting aside the obvious retort that prose is also an art and a very great 
one, we may in all seriousness ask whether it is to be assumed that while 
beauty is a desirable quality in some of the things we create, the vast majority 
of our products are completely outside the category of art. Such an admission 
would be most illogical, for who is there to decree where the dividing line 
is to be drawn? If people condone ugliness in one place, they are likely to 
condone it in another, and beauty will shrink ever further and further away 
from us. The beautification of everything under the sun is, of course, 
impossible, but let us at least assert it as our ideal that we want as much beauty 
as we can get, and if we find the forces of ugliness are strong we can effect a 
compromise which is far removed from surrender. If for considerations of 
practical necessity some ugly feature must be tolerated in the midst of a city, 
we are fortunate if we can screen it from view by means of a high wall or a 
thick bank of trees. There are shrubs so hardy that they will thrive even in 
bleak and smoky places where there is great industrial activity. Such a 
method of using verdure is justified as a temporary expedient, for if we 
cannot resolve a discord the next best thing is to muffle it. 

When the untidiness cannot conveniently be concealed, then let us introduce 
large dominating shapes such as may constitute an element of rhythm in the 
prevailing disorder. In commercial exhibitions in which there is a display 
of multifarious objects, the resultant spectacle will be most tiring to the 
eye unless a degree of simplification is attained. The exhibits may be 
specimens of machinery which could not on any account themselves form 
part of an zsthetic scheme, yet by putting them under carefully designed 
stalls and by emphasising the pathways between the stalls with coloured lines 
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such as long straight carpets might provide, an agreeable effect could be 
produced. And even in the design of factories and large industrial works, 
without in the least interfering with such practical arrangements as might 
prove the most expedient, it is possible to show a becoming deference to the 
esthetic ideal. Tall chimney stacks could easily be placed in some geo- 


metrical formation and be punctuated in a conspicuous manner, while a 


workshop might be crowned by a roof of simple but imposing shape forming 
a splendid canopy over the busy but disordered scene below. 

While artists cannot perform their work well if subject to the engineer, 
the latter is by no means injured through being compelled to acknowledge 
esthetic standards. And even on its technical side engineering ought to 
receive its chief stimulus from those who are interested in the artistic and 
social possibilities of mechanical appliances, who are conscious of the fact 
that certain evils and discomforts are directly to be attributed to our imperfect 
control of the forces of nature, and that through lack of constructive skill 
Wwe are prevented from making most desirable changes in our environment, 
changes which would conduce to our spiritual advantage. It is the function 
of the motive to determine the means, and confusion arises if the means 
precede and direct the motive. On the other hand if the mechanical inventor 
does not perform the part assigned to him the work of the artist suffers. 
Good engineering is necessary to art, it gives the power to construct easily 
without much show of effort. The greater the engineer the more freedom 
does he give to the artist, whose ambition is always to do great things in a 
simple way. 

But if this measure of surrender be demanded from engineers, it is equally 
true to say that there should be a frank abandonment of a certain prejudice 
with regard to machinery which is widely current among those who describe 
themselves as artists. If we allow ourselves to be influenced by such a 
prejudice it means that all attempt to humanise the industrial age and to 
bring its products within the dominion of art are foredoomed to failure. 
But we are by no means compelled to arrive at such a melancholy conclusion, 
because this judgment fails to take into consideration the most important 
aspect of architecture and the arts associated therewith. It is clear that if 
either a feature or appurtenance of a building has been endowed with the 
attribute of manners, if it takes due cognisance of what lies next to it, if it 
expresses its proper social status, it has an artistic merit that is quite inde- 
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pendent of the particular manner in which its parts were manufactured. Of Industry and 
course, if the use of machinery leads to a standardisation of parts which #7 
mitigates against the possibility of good design, it is to be deplored. There 

are occasions, however, when a rhythmic repetition of elements is quite 
legitimate, and any means of e€conomising the labour involved in such 
repetition ought to be welcomed. The facade of some public edifice may 

have a long row of fluted Classic columns with ornate capitals and bases. 

Much thought should be applied to the determination of the position, size 

and shape of the columns, but their actual setting up should be attended with 

dispatch. 

If a particular contour for a cornice has been decided upon, no additional 
virtue accrues to the design because it happens to be established that scores 
of men have worked ten hours a day in order to cut the stone to the required 
shape. Two social pictures may here be contrasted. On the one hand we 
may imagine the manual labourer with interests narrowed and senses blunted 
by his long round of degrading toil. At evening with dissatisfied mien he 
will slouch away from his place of work, perhaps get drunk on the way home 
and beat his wife. On the other hand, suppose that the required archi- 
tectural result could be attained by the use of a mechanical appliance and 
that the length of cornice of the type specified could be cut or moulded in 
the course of a few hours. A person who directed such a machine might do 
more in a forenoon than the manual labourer could do in a week, and might 
be entitled to spend the rest of the day as he liked ; he could devote himself 
to the further study of his profession and also follow pursuits not immediately 
connected with it. But without specifying the particular ways in which a 
man can profitably occupy his spare time, it may be laid down as an axiom 
that it is desirable for the average man to have more leisure than he has at 
present. 

The artist looks to the mechanical inventor to make it possible for all of 
us to enjoy this additional leisure in order that we may be the better able to 
cultivate our highest faculties. Urbanity in design is a product of leisure, 
of a condition of philosophic equilibrium. The age of machinery, if directed 
by men of imagination, ought to produce the greatest art there ever was. 
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EARLY MORNING ENCOUNTER AMID THE PASTORAL BEAUTIES 


LETTERS FROM TOWNS 


MANCHESTER 


ANCHESTER is essentially a city of comparatively recent 

growth with great latent possibilities of development. Despite 

the past, public spirit and healthy discontent with the present 

state of affairs encourage one to look most hopefully to the 
future. Already there is some talk of the formation of a civic society on 
the lines of the London Society or the one at Birmingham, but no compre- 
hensive and practicable scheme of civic development and improvement has 
yet been advanced. It is, however, understood that considerable interest 
in this movement is being taken by the Manchester Royal Institution of 
Fine Arts, the Manchester Art Federation, the local Society of Architects and 
other bodies ; and there can be no doubt that a Civic Society composed of 
representatives of these organisations would command the sympathy and 
support of the more progressive members of the Corporation. Other 
favourable omens are to be found in some of the ideals of the Manchester 
Corporation Town Planning Committee and of the Manchester and District 
Joint Town Planning Advisory Committee, which represents seventy-three 
neighbouring local authorities in south-east Lancashire and parts of north 
Cheshire and Derbyshire. The latter Committee was formed in the year 
1921 for the purpose of advising on all questions of Town Planning arising 
within the area of the Committee, and, if necessary, of preparing an outline 
Town Planning scheme for the district within a radius of fifteen miles from 
the centre of the city. Both of these Committees fortunately possess an 
active and sympathetic Chairman, Alderman Thomas Turnbull, who takes 
a keen interest in every proposal for the betterment of the city. 


In 1922, during the Lord Mayoralty of one of the most progressive 
members of the City Council, Councillor E. D. Simon, m.p., a Town Planning 
Exhibition and Conference were held in the Town Hall. Amongst the 
many interesting exhibits, illustrative of schemes in all parts of the world, 
was a series of five “ Datal Period Maps’ of Manchester, prepared anony- 
mously by the staff of the Town Planning Department. These maps were 
of considerable interest. The first showed Manchester in 1845, as a 
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Letters from comparatively small town, fully developed, in a very unsatisfactory — 
Towns manner. The planning of the streets was bad and the result of a 
series of accidents, whilst the location of industries was perfectly hap-— 
hazard, as in most other towns throughout the country. Industrial and 
commercial premises were situated in all parts of the town and interspersed 
with dwellings. Almost the whole of the surrounding land, except where 
the contiguous town of Salford lay, was purely agricultural. If proper control 
had been exercised at this time, Manchester and Salford, despite their con- 
dition, might have been easily made into one of the finest cities in the Empire, 
but the subsequent uncontrolled development of a vast area has made the 
problem infinitely more difficult to deal with. The second map showed 
Manchester in 1920, seventy-five years later. In this plan, the need of a 
system of central ring roads to connect together the various thoroughfares 
leading into the city was strikingly apparent. The main roads seemed to be 
lost in a maze of small streets in the centre of the town. Noxious and offensive 
trades were indicated in almost all parts, and even in some cases in proximity 
to hospitals. ‘The absence of open spaces and spacious lay-out in the central 
part of the town was remarkable. The third map showed Manchester as it” 
might have been in 1920, if the right principles had been adopted in 1845. 
On this plan, the noxious and offensive trades were shown collected together 
in the north-eastern part of the area, adjacent to the gas works, whilst the 
hospitals were shown near to parks and open spaces. The fourth and fifth 
maps showed Manchester as it might be in the year 2000 ; in the first case, 
as it might appear, if the principles of Town Planning are applied, and in the 
second case, as it might be developed, if they are not. ‘These drawings were 
excellent and helpful to a point, but they did not show in a broad, effective 
way that Town Planning is a means of achieving an architectural and orderly ~ 
lay-out, as well as a means of securing scientific and sanitary arrangement 
and conditions. The lack of a series of fine, dignified features, uniting the 
city into an organic whole, is responsible for much of the meanness and loss of 
effect that no visitor can fail to observe. Nowhere is this disorderliness more 
conspicuous than at Piccadilly, where one of the finest sites in the city has 
until quite recently been left in a state of chaotic neglect. ‘The Corporation 
have now decided that this site is suitable for the erection of the proposed — 
City Art Gallery, and, although many would prefer the gallery to stand in a 
park as at Glasgow, Bradford and elsewhere, we must be thankful that some ~ 
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action is at last to be taken in this matter. Mr. Paul Waterhouse, Professor 
Reilly and Dr. P. S. Worthington have been appointed assessors in the 
architectural competition. Soon a new suite of central library buildings and 
additional municipal offices are to be erected. 

Although Manchester has been allowed to develop in such an informal 
fashion, it has long possessed some good buildings and has, like Liverpool, 
shown itself a discerning patron by being the first to secure the services of 
accomplished, young architects. Liverpool possesses the great work of 
Harvey Lonsdale Elmes, whilst Manchester retains the earliest achievements 
of Sir Charles Barry and Alfred Waterhouse. Both men owed no small part 
of their ultimate success to the reputation gained in their early days at 
Manchester. When almost unrecognised by the general public, they were 
content to adorn the busy, industrial, cotton town of the North. Thomas 
Harrison, of Chester, provided the second Exchange (1806-8), the Portico 
Library, and the first Theatre Royal, burned down in 1843, but the first 
Town Hall, afterwards the Reference Library, was the work of Francis 
Goodwin (1784-1835). It was erected in King Street, during the years 
1822-4, and was a simple, dignified building of severe Greek character, well 
suited for its original purpose. Unhappily, it was found necessary to demolish 
it some years ago. Whilst this building was being erected, Barry designed 
a Gothic structure, with an effective spire, St. Matthew’s, Campfield, 
Manchester, and the Royal Institution of Fine Arts, now the present City 
Art Gallery, since somewhat altered internally. The latter was also executed 
in the Greek style. It was Barry’s first important building of monumental 
character. A model of his original design may be seen in the rooms of the 
Manchester Society of Architects. His work at the Manchester Atheneum 
dates from 1836. The name of Barry recalls that of A. W. N. Pugin, and 
it is interesting to remember that St. Wilfrid’s, Bedford Street, Hulme, 
Manchester, was designed by Barry’s collaborator in the Houses of Parliament. 
Pugin also prepared a design for St. John’s Cathedral, Chapel Street, Salford, 
but it was not carried out, the present building having been erected by 
Wightman and Hadfield, of Sheffield. Another important building of this 
period was the local branch of the Bank of England, a restrained design, full 
of Greek feeling, by Professor C. R. Cockerell. This still stands in King 
Street, and in its simplicity and bold scale forms an example that might have 
exercised a wider and beneficial influence on subsequent work. Two local 
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architects of repute at this time were Edward Walters (1808-1872) and 


Towns John Edgar Gregan. A portrait of Walters in oils is preserved in the rooms 


of the Manchester Society of Architects. His chief works were the Frees 
Trade Hall (1853-56), the Williams Deacon’s Bank, Mosley Street, and many 
warehouse and office buildings. Gregan is best remembered as the architeam 
of the branch of the Williams Deacon’s Bank in St. Ann Street. Some years 
ago, I found the inscription ‘ John Edgar Gregan, Architect, 1849’ carved 
on the side of one of the chimneys stacks on the roof of this building. All 
these later works were in the Italian Renaissance style, which was doubtless — 
found to give greater freedom than the Greek, in the design of buildings tog 
comply with modern requirements. 

Walters and Gregan were succeeded in popularity by Alfred Waterhouse, 
Thomas Worthington, Edward Salomons, Alexander William Mills, James! 
Murgatroyd, Henry Taylor, James Medland Taylor, John Brooke, Charles” 
Heathcote, J. W. Beaumont, and a few others. To Alexander Mills the | 
Manchester Society of Architects are indebted for the endowment that hase 
enabled them to enjoy the use of their rooms and other substantial advantages. 
Their benefactor is perhaps best remembered as one of the architects of the - 
third Manchester Royal Exchange, commenced about 1868. The first 1 im-_ 
portant work of Alfred Waterhouse in Manchester was the group of buildings — 
known as the Assize Courts. This commission he obtained by competition and 
the work was commenced when he was thirty-three years of age. Five years 
later he began to supervise the erection of the Manchester Town Hall, his 
finest work and the subject he selected for the Diploma Gallery of the Royal | 
Academy. This commission was also gained in open public competition. — 
Up to the time of his selection as architect for the Manchester Assize Courts, 
Waterhouse was a comparatively little known architect, with offices in- 
Mount Street, adjacent to the Friends’ Meeting House. In later life, hiss 
works in Byiinichester were carried out in conjunction with his son, Mr. Paul 
Waterhouse, who was also personally responsible for the design of the 
Whitworth Hall of the Manchester University, the extension of the i 
Manchester Museum, the large additions to the building of the Refuge 
Assurance Company and other important works. Probably none of the | 
local contemporaries of Alfred Waterhouse was more gifted than Thomas — 
Worthington (1826-1909), the father of Dr. P. S. Worthington and Professor — 
Hubert Worthington, of the Royal College of Art. His best known works — 
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were Manchester College, Oxford, and a series of important buildings in 
Manchester, including the Police Courts, the Albert Memorial, the Memorial 
Hall in Albert Square, Nicholls Hospital, the former Overseers’ Offices in 
Fountain Street and Brookfield Church, Gorton. He also designed a 
number of large hospitals and was one of the first to adopt the pavilion 
system of planning. 

Manchester is also so fortunate as to possess in the John Rylands Library 
one of the finest works of Mr. Basil Champneys. This library is a most 
worthy home for a priceless collection of manuscripts and printed books. 
St. Augustine’s, Pendlebury, is a characteristic example of the charming work 
of the late Mr. G. F. Bodley. ‘There is, in fact, no other work in Greater 
Salford that has afforded me more pleasure than this building. Amongst 
recent works of distinction are the Arts Building of the Manchester University, 
the offices of the Liverpool and London and Globe Assurance Co. and the 
branch of the Union Bank of Manchester in London Road, by Dr. P. S. 
Worthington ; the Opera House, formerly His Majesty’s Theatre, Quay 
Street, by Mr. Horace Farquharson, associated with Professor A. E. 
Richardson and Mr. C. L. Gill, and Bridgwater House by Mr. H. S. Fairhurst 
and Mr. J. A.M. Hunter. A still more recent work is the Manchester Liners 
Building, in Bank Street, by Mr. Fairhurst. During the war, the only 
extensive architectural work carried on in Manchester was the large addition 
to the Royal Exchange, designed by Messrs. Bradshaw, Gass & Hope, of 
Bolton. In these days one seldom hears the name of the late Mr. J. Gibbons 
Sankey, but it is one worthy of remembrance. He was a local man of 
considerable promise, who, after studying on the Continent and at the 
Schools of the Royal Academy, at once produced such original work as 
the Mercantile Bank, York Street, and the warehouse of Messrs. Tootal 
Broadhurst, Lee & Co., in Oxford Street. There can be little doubt that 
his early death deprived us of a fertile genius who would have helped to make 
our city more worthy of its best traditions. In conclusion, let me pay my 
humble tribute to the great and excellent work that is now being done by 
Professor Reilly at the Liverpool School of Architecture and by Professor 
A. C, Dickie at the Manchester University. Manchester is now reaping the 
advantage of the work being done at both centres, and there can be little 
doubt that its effect will be realised in the city of Manchester that is yet to be. 

JoHN SWARBRICK 
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HISTORY AND TOPOGRAPHY . 


A Sure Founpation: Sermons preached in Tewkesbury Abbey, October, 1923. Humphrey Milford. 
Two shillings and sixpence. 

Luxor anp Irs Tempres. A. M. Blackman, p.uirr. Ill. by Maj. Benton Fletcher. Pp. 212. A. and 
C. Black. Seven shillings and sixpence. 

Tue Vittas oF Pury Tue Youncer. Helen H. Tanzer. New York: Columbia University Press, 
Two dollars, fifty cents. 

Op Manor Houvszs. Cecil Aldin. Lond.: Wm. Heineman, Ltd. Twenty-five shillings. 

Macpa.ene Cottecr, Campripce. A.C. Benson. Ill. Cambridge: Bowes and Bowes. 
Tue Romance or Tue Paris Streets. M.D. Steuart. Ill. Lond.: Chapman and Dodd, Ltd. Seven 
shillings and sixpence. PB: 
Merszysipz. Edited by Alfred Holt, m.a., p.sc. Ill. Liverpool University Press. Lond.: Hodder 
and Stoughton. Three shillings and sixpence. 

‘Tue Renaissance oF Roman Arcuitecture. Sir Thos. G. Jackson, Bart. Three vols. (Italy, England, 
France). Cambridge: University Press. Forty-two shillings each vol. 

Masters or Arcuirecture. Edited by Stanley C. Ramsay. Crown 4to. Inico Jonzs. Stanley C. 
Ramsay. Hawxsmoor. H. S. Goodhart Rendel. Vansrucn. Christian Barman. CHamBers. A. 
Trystan Edwards. Lond.: Ernest Benn. ‘Ten shillings and sixpence each vol. 


An ANALYsIs OF THE Base Principies or Beauty; together with seventy pretty designs for Ceilings, Floors, 
Furniture Panels, etc. (as prepared for palaces and mansions in India). E. W. Fritchley, F.r.1.B.a. 


ARCHITECTURAL AssOcIATION SKETCHBOOK, 1923. ‘eg 
Brrmupa Housrs. John S. Humphreys. Boston, Mass: Marshall Jones Company. Fifteen dollars. 


Mopern Encuish Cuurcues. Moprrn Enciisnh Country Hovuszs. Selected by Frank Chouteau Brown. 
Cleveland, Ohio: Jansen. 


RCHITECTURE is, of all the arts, most intimately bound up with places 
and persons. In painting, sculpture and music the only absolutely 
indispensable person is the artist himself, and place (implying distinct 
climate and materials), matters hardly at all. With architecture it is 
different. Place has an incalculable influence on buildings of all times ; _ 

persons, rather than abstract ideas only, are the root cause of all building. Unlike 
the painter or musician, the artist as architect, however eminent, is really of secondary 
importance to the persons who dwell in his houses or palaces, worship in his temples, 
or transact affairs in his public buildings. He is the interpreter of their needs, not 
merely of his own visions, and his interpretation must be, to a great extent, in terms 
of place. A connecting link between all the books under consideration here, so 
varied in their topics and method of treatment, is the evidence they all display of the 

perpetual interaction of persons and places one upon another. ‘The octocentenary — 
sermons at Tewkesbury Abbey laid stress on the fact that ‘in human history every 
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hour is an hour of change,’ but still more upon the human consciousness of ‘ that 
which grows old but never dies.’ It is this element in buildings-—the expression 
of the needs and creeds of individuals and of groups of the human race in divers 
places and conditions—which offers an unspoken open sesame to the spirit of other 
groups and individuals. Sometimes, through ignorance or lack of imagination, the 
response is not so eager as at others, but books about buildings have that additional 
personal touch which can supply the requisite impetus. The fact that the present 
tendency is towards a greater personal element in writing about buildings is all to 
the good. Without persons the buildings could not be, and it is pleasant to the 
reader to detect in the pointing hand of the historian or critic something of his personal 
preferences, impressions and predispositions. There is of course an obvious danger 
that the personality of the author may be obtruded unwarrantably above his subject. 
This danger is perhaps most apparent where the author’s natural medium of ex- 
pression is the pencil rather than the pen. It is then that he is most liable to err on 
the side of irrelevancy. It is always more difficult to write a literary accompaniment 
to illustrations than it is to illustrate written matter. In the books before us the 
happiest results arise where the artists of the pencil, the pen and the camera are in 
intimate collaboration in their work of making to live again some phase of the history 
of the human race in relation to its particular place and time. 

Life in ancient Egypt is a theme enthralling alike to the technical and to the general 
reader. ‘The attractive monochrome sketches of existing ruins by Major Benton 
Fletcher are supplemented by examples of wall-paintings, a table of dates and dynasties 
andasketch map. Dr. Blackman’s text is rendered intensely graphic by embodying 
considerable passages from inscriptions, and the book cannot fail to achieve its aim 
to “convince its readers that Egyptology is not a dreary study, but it full of human 
interest.’ 

The ‘ human interest’ in The Villas of Pliny the Younger has three centres. The 
first and greatest is that of Pliny himself, and his friends and household, for whose 
needs and pleasures the villas existed ; secondly comes that of the many students 
of classics, architecture and topography who in former times have tried to reconstruct 
the villas, or to locate their sites ; and thirdly that of the author and her band of 
enthusiastic disciples at Hunter College, New York, who have knit all these interests 
into one scholarly and compact whole. The slim volume contains Pliny’s two 
letters in Latin, and a vividly colloquial English version, with notes and glossary, 
besides collections of drawings old and new (including the author’s own), briefly 
annotated for comparison one with another. 

Leaving the ancients, we find the Master of Magdalene College, and Mr. Cecil 
Aldin and Miss Steuart all emphasising the personal and reminiscent aspect of 
places, rather than the actual or the architectural. Mr. Aldin’s skill in conveying 
the romance of old buildings by his delicate drawings is repeated in the present 
volume. ‘The facts, fancies and anecdotes about a Cambridge college make real to 
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the mind’s eye some scenes of earlier days. Miss Steuart’s chatty pages on personal — 
and political happenings in Paris streets should form a lively supplement to the — 


impersonal statements of the guide books. 


The handbook to Liverpool and district prepared by local experts on the occasion 


of the meeting there of the British Association, purports to appeal more directly to 


those concerned ‘ more purely with Science,’ but the book has a wide range embracing ~ 
not only geology, botany, entomology, etc., but also philanthropy, municipal activities, 


art, architecture and history, besides industry and commerce. It might well serve 
as a model for handbooks of other districts. 

Sir Thomas Graham Jackson is of course a past-master in the art of combining 
the roles of writer and artist, of examining and reconciling different aspects of his 
subject, and of doing so in a manner acceptable alike to the layman and to others. 
These three volumes complete his well-known series on the history of architecture 
in Europe ‘from the fall of the Western Empire to the full development of the 
Classic Renaissance of the eighteenth century.’ His purpose throughout is to 


explain growth and change in building by the “ social history of the age, and to show — 


how one reflects the other.’ 


Alongside of these volumes it is interesting to note the appearance of monographs 


on eminent architects of the Renaissance in England. They consist of sets of Mr. 


Yerbury’s photographic pictures, illustrating in each volume the chief works of the 
‘Master’ discussed in the critical and biographical essay preceding each set of 


plates. The essayists treat their respective subjects from characteristically different 
view points, but they are at one in portraying, each in his own way, not merely the 


architects but the men. Mr. Ramsay, the general editor of the series, says of Inigo — 


Jones’ work that it is ‘ essentially civic in its character... . even his country houses.... 
bear on them the impress of an urban civilisation.’ Mr. Goodhart Rendel analyses 
the chief features of Hawksmoor’s buildings whose ‘ message is subtle and aimed at 
depths in the mind where response must be slow.’ Vanbrugh is summed up by 


Mr. Barman as being ‘ principally concerned neither with beauty nor convenience, — 


but with the expression of what he calls state.’ Mr. Trystan Edwards writes that 
Chambers ‘ was determined to uphold the main social proprieties and to give them 


expression in architecture.’ How remarkably these extracts indicate the distinct — 


individuality assumed by the architects of the Renaissance ! 


. 


The weighty title of Mr. Fritchley’s booklet savours of the days of Chambers, 
but the three brief pages of ‘analysis’ are very suggestive and interesting when 


‘ beauty ’ is such an undefined term and so loosely used. 

There can be no doubt that the term ‘beautiful’ can be truly applied to 
the Architectural Association Sketch Book. ‘Through the eyes of skilled and painstaking 
students of their subject we view English and foreign, medizval, Renaissance and 
nineteenth century work in detail and in general mass. The terse but sufficient 


notes of place, date, and architect, when known, give additional value to these beautiful — 


and intimate studies. 
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While English architectural circles are, for good or ill, more interested now than 
ever before in the subject of modern American building design and method, there 
comes from America a book of photographs of Bermuda Houses, with a plea for a 
wise reversion to the old type of building in the islands, so well suited to the place 
and so easily adaptable to modern needs. A short but illuminating essay points out 
the characteristic features of the style, which grew out of the ‘shipwrights’ ’ 
architecture of the settlers. From America, too, come two excellent portfolios of 
Modern English Churches and modern English Country Houses. It is striking 
how strongly marked are the traditional English traits in most of the examples 
selected, yet how essentially ‘ modern ’ they are, while they bear also a close kinship 
to their precursers of other ages and other places. 


VieM. .C. 


EXHIBITIONS 


HE drawings, photographs and models of Swedish architecture, which 

the Architectural Association are showing at the gallery of Royal 

Institute of British Architects until June 6, should be visited by everyone 

who cares to know something about the best work being done to-day 

in other countries. We have had nothing quite so fascinating as this 
collection for along time. The exhibits are unusually well selected, and the methods 
of representation are as apt, varied and suggestive as can possibly be imagined. 
This judicious blending of photographs with line-drawings, of water-colours with 
lithographs and even blue prints, together with a suitable admixture of models, is 
something which our own architectural exhibitions have seldom achieved hitherto. 
Mr. Yerbury’s photographs are there, of course, exhausting, one would think, every 
aspect, every vista, presented by Ostberg’s noble Town Hall. But even such ad- 
mirable photographs as these do not tell us everything about a building ; there are 
points which the architect himself can show us better than any third person, and 
M. Gunnar Asplund’s drawings of the Skandia Cinema, Stockholm, executed in a 
fine hard line reminiscent of Stuart and Revett, provide a welcome change from the 
more explicit representations. The models, too, should be noted. The very 
beautiful model of the Stockholm Town Hall is (or appears to be) cast in terra-cotta 
instead of plaster : the appearance of a building in which brick preponderates could 
hardly be more effectually conveyed. The indication of the detail is light and 
suggestive : its qualities are the qualities of rapid clay modelling. I think most 
people will prefer this method to the more mixed and fortuitous ones that are more 
commonly employed to-day. 
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M. Ostberg shares with M. Ivar Tengbom the honours of the exhibition. Of the 
latter some very recent work is included, such as his Hégalid Church, Stockholm, — 
which was only completed last year, and the interior of which is a really memorable — 
achievement. Both men affect a style of design that is largely eclectic, but eclectic 
with a core of seventeenth and eighteenth century national tradition which is nowhere 
quite obscured. Its modernity is as far above the Viennese Secession kind in taste 
and reasonableness as the balanced individuality of its learning excels that of the 
Americans. Professor Erik Lallerstedt, whose sixtieth birthday was the occasion 
of numerous tributes about a month ago, and his predecessor, Professor Clasen, are 
also responsible for a number of typical exhibits. One final remark about bricks. 
Our own architects are apt to find the standard nine-inch brick coarse and common- 
place, and are glad of an opportunity to use the smaller, costlier sizes. A sample 
brick of the Stockholm Town Hall, eleven inches long, is shown at the Royal Institute 
Gallery, nor is there any sign that the beauty of this distinguished building is in the 
smallest degree lessened by the use of a brick of this size. 


The small room leading off Room X at the Royal Academy is an admirable resting- 
place for exhausted visitors, and I have often wondered why its walls are hung every 
year with architectural drawings in colour and black and white. This small and 
interesting exhibition, a monument to the skill and industry of Mr. Cyril Farey, 
contains much exquisite work, but the few square feet devoted to it constitute a some- 
what left-handed compliment to an art which is of infinitely greater importance than 
painting in oils, no matter how charming or famous the people portrayed in this 
medium may be. Sir Edwin Lutyens shews a delicate and suggestive autograph 
sketch ; Mr. Frank Verity follows his recent success at Shepherd’s Bush with another 
Cinema for Piccadilly Circus ; Sir John Burnet’s Glasgow War Memorial is repre- 


‘sented in a delightful model happily placed in a more spacious room. Among the 


office buildings are those of Messrs. Richardson and Gill, Messrs. Milne and Phipps, 
Mr. Oliver Hill and Messrs. Mewés and Davis ; the second prize design, by Messrs, 
Farey, Simmons and Edwards, for flats at Hampstead is a fine and courageous essay 
in communal planning, and Messrs. Wallis, Gilbert and Partners, whose elevation 
of an ink factory was hung last year, now shew a gramophone factory of admirable 
simplicity and good taste. Half the other work included is of a very high standard, 

but the crowded hanging makes a proper inspection difficult. 


C. B. 
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THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS 


PROCEEDINGS 


N Ordinary Meeting of Tue Sociery or Arcuirects was held at 28, Bedford 
Square, W.C.1., on Thursday, May 15, 1924, at 6 p.m. The 
President, Mr. E. J. Partridge, r.s.1., having taken the Chair, the 
Minutes of the previous Meeting as published in the Yournal were 
taken as read, and were confirmed and signed. 


The following announcements were made : 


NOMINATIONS 


For Fellowship, 10; for Membership, 10. (See Notices, pages twelve and fourteen). 


ADMISSIONS AND ELECTIONS 


ELECTED AS LICENTIATES. Arenp, Wittram Henry, ‘ Lindisfarne,’ Cedar Road, Sutton; 
Baker, Raymonp, 73, Richmond Road, Freemantle, Southampton; Crare, Artruur Roy, 1, Roxborough 
Avenue, Harrow; Coprincton, Cecit Ricuarp Keat, 191, Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2; Cornettus, 
RecinaLp Cuar_es, 82, Oakfield Road, Frome, Somerset; Duppinc, Joun WALTER, 71, Great King Street, 
Edinburgh; Dyson, Harotp Franxkuin, 56, Regent Road, Great Yarmouth; Hoopzr, Wittiam T'Homas, 
13, Railway Approach, Twickenham ; Jempson, Jack, 44, Park Lane, Croydon, Surrey ; Luscomse, Ernest 
Grorce, 41, Linden Road, Gillingham, Kent; McCarruy, Aucustus Epcar, ‘ Ardwyn,’ Walthew Avenue, 
Holyhead; McMutten, Leo Epwarp, 735, Rochdale Road, Queen’s Park, Manchester; Smitu, James 
Drypen, 14, Lister Street, Stockport Road, Manchester ; T1rrney, Dennis J., 16, Cook Street, Cork ; Wa tis, 
Epwarp Witu1am, 14, Northstead Road, London, $.W.; Watson, Crrit Freperick, Post Office, Mickleham, 
Dorking; Wuitr, Cyrit Warren, ‘ Ellenboro House,’ Grosvenor, Bath. 


ELECTED AS STUDENTS. Bripeman, Henry KentisBeer, “Bencooren,” Rillage Lane, ‘Torquay ; 
Epwarps, James Luoyp, 47, Bridge Street, Manchester; Exzis, Cecir Briton, 15, Beatrice Road, Margate ; 
Harpinc, Georce Harotp, 5, Belgravia Road, Onchan, Isle of Man; Nosre, Wittiam Oswatp, 3, Vyner 
Street, Haxby Road, York; Percix, Wituiam, 7, Tenter Street East, London, E.t ; Smit, Lestiz THomas, 
79, Bradgate Road, Catford, S.E.6; Stevens, Ertc Gorpon, 2, Canons Cottages, Whitchurch Lane, Edgware. 


The following candidates whose nominations had previously been announced 
and published were submitted for election under Articles 12 and 17 of the Articles 
of Association and were declared to be duly elected : 


AS FELLOWS. Cuesterton, Maurice, 28, Willifield Way, London, N.W.11; Curistiz, JAMES 
Aurrep Cope, Salisbury, Rhodesia; Fanconer, T'Homas, Amberley, Gloucestershire; Fow er, Ernest 
Grorce, ‘ Whetstone House,’ Whetstone, near Leicester; Foy, Josepu, 21, Acresfield, Bolton; Hourton, 
Percy Bonp, Furnival Chambers, Chesterfield; Intincwortu, Wituam, 15, Sunbridge Road, Bradford ; 
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The Jamirson, Ernest ARTHUR, Prestonfield, Edinburgh; Jeeves, Srantey Gorpon, 4, George Street, Hanover q 
Society of Square, London, W.1; Kwyicut, Jou, 5, Cross Street, Manchester ; Lampert, ALBERT Epwarp, 28, Park 
Architects Row, Nottingham; McBratu, Rosert Joun, ‘Birnam House,’ Sale; Pznnincton, GzorcE FARQUHAR, — 

‘Westhaugh,’ Carlton, Pontefract; RoBerTson, Howarp Mortey, 36, Bedford Square, London, W.1; — 
Rosser, Water, 72, Bridge Street, Newport, Mon.; Scuoriexp, AxsErt, 379, Lord Street, Southport ; 
Tomutns, Epmunp Frazer, 7, Eton Avenue, Hampstead, London, N.W.3. 


AS MEMBERS. Anam, Davip, 10, The Green, Bransty, Whitehaven ; Baitzy, ArTHUR Epwin, 14, 
West Terrace, Eastbourne; Baron, Mixes, 13, Saville Row, Blackpool; Brapiey, STANLEY, 8, Acresfield, 
Bolton ; Firr, Wit11am James, 30, Felsberg Road, Brixton Hill, London, $.W.2; Goopwin, Cuarues Joun, 

‘ Brownings,’ Edenbridge, Kent; Jonzs, Francis Epwarp, 8, Gloucester Mansions, Cambridge Circus, 
London, W.C.2; Kine, Cecit Freperick ASHFIELD, ‘ Whitecroft,’ Ashton Lane, Ashton-on-Mersey ; 
Lamsrer, Epcar, 68, Blackburn Road, Darwen, Lancs.; Lanp, Frank Henry, ‘ Florian Cot,’ Torquay Road, 
Newton Abbot, Devon; Locke, Denis WatForp, ° Ishallah,’ Coach Road, Newton Abbot, Devon ; Mark, 
Henry James, 44, Masons Avenue, Wealdstone, Harrow; Orton, WixiiaM, 18, Gopsall Street, Leicester ; 
Smitu, Frepericx James, ‘ Wayside,’ Avenue Road, Kenilworth; Tirrman, Stavers HessELt, 31, Clifton 
Hill, Brighton; Traytor, Witt1am Morean, 36, Llanthewy Road, Newport, Mon. ; TurNnER, GEORGE 
Freperick, 7, Broad Street, Bloomsbury, London, W.C.1; Vernon, Ricuarp James, 7, Coral Road, Cheadle _ 
Hulme. 


TRANSFER TO RETIRED LIST 


Brswick, R. J. (elected M. 1893), Swindon. 
DEATH 


TickNER, T. F., r.rasa. (M., 1887, F.. 1920), Coventry. Leetz, S. T. (M., 1920), Weston- 
super-Mare. 


Amalgamation and Registration. Mr. R. J. McBeath, of Sale, emphasised the 
necessity for Registration and its value in particular in districts outside London. He 
alluded to the successful efforts which he had made as a member of a local authority — 
and other public institutions in securing the recognition of the architect and — 
his services to the community. Mr. McBeath expressed the view that the ~ 
amalgamation proposals were framed on lines and with an object which would secure — 
for the Council the support of the members on the general policy whatever differences 
of opinion there might be on points of detail. The important thing was that if the 
scheme went through, Registration would be brought a step nearer with every chance 
of securing it within a reasonable time. 

The President expressed the pleasure which it gave the Council to hear opinions on — 
the subject from members and extended a hearty welcome to Mr. McBeath. : 


The proceedings then terminated, 


is 


ARCHITECTURAL NOTES AND INTELLIGENCE 


NUMBER of fascinating drawings by Inigo Jones from the Duke of 
Devonshire’s Library at Chatsworth are being shown at the Victoria 
and Albert Museum during the month of June. The collection 
comprises a number of designs for scenery and costumes used in 
Court Masques of the period. Inigo Jones’ own drawings for 
costumes are supplemented with carefully drawn details. The Walpole Society is 
giving a catalogue raisonné of these drawings in their forthcoming annual volume. 


& 


HE Jury appointed by the Royal Institute of British Architects to award a 

medal to the author of the best street frontage completed during the year 1923 
within a radius of four miles of Charing Cross have made their selection. The fortunate 
edifice is the Shepherd’s Bush Pavilion, the work of Mr. Frank Verity. The Jury 
consisted of The Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, Chairman ; Mr. J. Alfred Gotch, 
Sir Edwin Lutyens, Mr. E. Guy Dawber and Mr. Walter Tapper. Mr. Verity was 
elected to the Council of Tur Society or ArcuitTects in November, 1922. The 
Pavilion is an imposing structure of brick and stone in which the former material 
especially is used with great imagination. The entrance is finely composed. 


&% 


. AR. BERTRAM GROSVENOR GOODHUE died on April 23. Mr. 
Goodhue was for many years a partner (together with Mr. Ralph Adams Cram) 
in the firm of Cram, Goodhue and Fergusson, of Boston, but some time ago he 
withdrew from the partnership and continued in independent practice in New York. 
Though repudiating a strict adherence to any one historical mode, he will perhaps 
be chiefly remembered as the author of a large proportion of the best buildings erected 
in America in the medieval style. His use of this style, however, was thoughtful, 
honest and original, and he will perhaps come to be looked upon after all as one of the 
giants of the Gothic Revival. Indeed, his genius found its aptest expression in 
ecclesiastical architecture such as that of the fourth Presbyterian Church at Chicago, 
the Church of the Intercession in New York, or the well-known Church of St. Vincent 
Ferrer. His extremely interesting design for the Nebraska State Capitol was 
reproduced in our issue of May, 1923. 
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Architectural Te Exhibition of architecture arranged at the British Empire Exhibition by 4 
ee and the R.I.B.A. and the Architecture Club was opened on Monday, May 26, by — 
MUUEEHE +1 Earl of Crawford and Balcarres. It is held in the short period Exhibition Gallery — 
of the Palace of Art, and will be open until July 5. q 


bs 


To interesting architectural honours are to be recorded this month. The 
King has conferred upon Mr. John W. Simpson, of Messrs. Simpson and Ayrton 
(the architects of the British Empire Exhibition) the appointment of K.B.E., which 
also fell to the share of Mr. Evan Owen Williams, principal engineer of the exhibition, 
Sir John Simpson is the author of many distinguished buildings, that for the Crown 
Agents for the Colonies in Millbank being perhaps the best known, The archi- 
tectural profession in Sweden, who are so splendidly represented at the exhibition — 
now being held at the Royal Institute Galleries, have paid our own architects a hand- — 
some return compliment by presenting to Sir Aston Webb a diploma of membership ~ 
of the Royal Academy of Sweden. The ceremony was performed by Baron — 
Palmstierna, the Swedish Minister in London, at the opening of the above Exhibition, 
and Sir Aston, who, it will be remembered, met with a very regrettable motor accident — 
the other day, was represented by his son, Mr. Maurice Webb. 4 


% 


SS ue time ago we commented upon the efforts made by a number of American 1 
public bodies to combat the abuse of outdoor advertising. The American : 
Federation of Arts, in a recent issue of their organ, published a number of illuminating 

letters received from various firms who have been approached by them in the matter. — 
Most of them are perfectly sympathetic, and we much admire the frankness of the 
Kelly-Springfield Tyre Company, which disclaims any artistic or esthetic motive — 
for their policy of withdrawal. They simply realised the fact that the rapidly in- ; 
creasing number of these ‘ bill boards’ was causing that form of advertising to lose : 
its effectiveness. ‘That is a mild form of describing a very real danger. Another — 
interesting letter was received from the Wrigley Company (which we understand ; 
to be the firm responsible for the well-known brand of chewing gum). This Company — 
does not believe in the practical possibility of diminishing the number of sign-boards. : 
‘ As long as the people who own the lots on which these boards are erected,’ they 
write, ‘are hungry for the rent money for the space they occupy, they will continue 
to be used. The people who own lots are the people you should get after,’ F 
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THE SPIRIT OF BUILDING 


DEDICATION OF A CHURCH 


XX] JeERusAtem, that place divine, 
The vision of sweet peace is nam’d, 
In heaven her glorious turrets shine, 
Her walls of living stones are fram’d ; 
While angels guard her on each side, 
Fit company for such a bride. 


She, deck’d in new attire from Heaven, 
Her wedding chamber now descends, 
Prepar’d in marriage to be given 
To Christ, on whom her joy depends. 
Her walls wherewith she is enclos’d, 
And streets, are of pure gold compos’d. 


The gates, adorn’d with pearls most bright, 
The way to hidden glory show ; 
And thither, by the blessed might 
Of faith in Jesus’ merits, go 
All those who are on Earth distress’d 
Because they have Christ’s name profess’d. 


These stones the workmen dress and beat 
Before they throughly polish’d are ; 

Then each is in his proper seat 
Establish’d by the builder’s care, 

In this fair frame to stand forever, 

So join’d that them no force can sever. 


WILLIAM DRUMMOND 
OF HAWTHORNDEN 


* Liverpool Cathedral will be consecrated in the presence of H.M. the King on the afternoon of July 19. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


HE Labour Government has issued the details of its great 

house-building scheme. Mr. Wheatley’s Housing (Financial 

Provisions) Bill and Building Materials (Charges and Supply) 

Bill have been published some weeks, and were followed by the 
Housing Bill just before Whitsun. In conjunction with these the National 
House Building Committee’s Report and the Fourth Interim Report of the 
Committee on Building Materials should be carefully read, together with 
the Memorandum explaining the financial resolution moved by Mr. Clynes 
on June 3 in connection with the first of the above-mentioned Bills. This 
is of course the measure that has been most widely and most pointedly 
criticised. It provides for a continuous fifteen year’s building programme 
yielding a total of two and a half million houses, or an average of approxi- 
mately 170,000 houses per annum. Provided the production of houses 
reaches two-thirds of this figure, which, it should be understood, is put 
forward by the National Committee as a maximum one, houses fulfilling 
certain conditions laid down in Clause 3 of the Bill will be eligible for an 
increased subsidy. Among these conditions is one which provides that 
the houses must not be sold without the sanction of the Minister, and another 
by which local authorities are given an inducement to keep down rents. It 
is estimated that seven and a half per cent. of these houses will be in agri- 
cultural parishes, where an increased subsidy is to be made. The figures in 
which the cost of such a programme is expressed will necessarily be of some 
magnitude. They are. The proposed charge on the Exchequer rises from 
a quarter of a million for next year to twenty-three millions for each of the 
years 1940-41 to 1963-64, and then gradually comes down again to cease 
only in 1979-80. ~ 
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UT consider the position. To begin with, what we want most of all are 

houses to let. It was all very well for Mr. MacDonald to say the other 
night that it is a sin to live in a ready-made house. It is all very well to 
cry out, as others have done, against the ignominy of living in a second-hand 
one. We think that even among those people who walk the streets in ready- 
made clothes (we will not pursue the parallel) few would care to go about in a 
hired suit except where it served the most occasional of purposes. The com- 
parison therefore does not hold water. We live in a condition of society wherein 
practically all capital is converted or convertible into currency and placed 
in the hands of a few powerful men. The person of moderate means no 
longer owns his dwelling, his musical instruments, the vehicle in which he 
rides to his work. Most of us have to spend our lives in houses to which our 
relation is several degrees below that which incurred the Prime Minister 
severe animadversion. What is to be said, then, of the class which needs 
houses more urgently than anyone else—indeed quite tragically : the class 
whose overcrowding, according to the Southwark Coroner, has a direct 
bearing upon the number of inquests held in his court? Can ¢hey afford to 
build houses for themselves to own? Mr. Wheatley was obviously ex- 
aggerating when he said that the Chamberlain Act had produced only a 
handful of houses for the rich, but we all know what he meant. Houses 
must be built to /e¢: and this, as Major Harry Barnes has proved beyond a 
shadow of doubt, cannot be done by anyone who expects by that means to 
secure a reasonable return upon his capital. We were recently privileged 
to publish an analysis of Major Barnes’ position by a distinguished journalist, 
and need not revert to the argument here. It should be noted, however, 
that the problem of building for the working classes is, as Major Barnes 
points out, in its essence mainly a new one, for until a short time ago they 
have subsisted upon the cast-off houses left them by the more fortunate 
classes. ‘This process of migration among the latter has now ceased ; the 
circle is returning upon itself, and the middle class is discovering and 
reclaiming its abandoned homes of two and three generations back. But 
this is by the way. The State must help to do what cannot be done of itself : 
must pay for the building of houses that refuse to repay the builder. It 
can do this either by building the houses or by assisting others to build them. 
The latter course, besides being the healthier, is quite obviously the cheaper : 
it is the one Mr. Wheatley has chosen. 
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RANTED that the State must help : why, it will be asked, on such an Editorial 
enormous scale? It is here that the story becomes more painful and ere 
disquieting. According to the National House Building Committee, 
England has lost eleven thousand bricklayers, sixteen thousand masons and 
twenty-four thousand painters during the last decade. In ten years seventeen 
per cent. of our bricklayers and a similar proportion of our painters have 
disappeared. By so much the less are we now able to build the houses that 
have been wanted during the whole of that time. It is scarcely necessary to 
ask why these men have gone elsewhere. In 1913 a painter earned 44d. 
an hour; even to-day a bricklayer goes idle and unpaid each rainy day of 
the year. The industry is dwindling; the men who were building houses 
ten years ago are either making Ford cars in this country or laying bricks in 
some other. They will not come back to us : and, what is yet more alarming, 
these figures do not tell us how many apprentices were withheld from the 
industry yesterday, or are being withheld to-day. If the industry has been 
seriously depleted by the men who have left it, it is likely to suffer far more 
from the cessation of fresh recruits. The National Committee give four reasons 
for this condition: out of these one relates to a definite period only, while 
two others but account for the absorption elsewhere of men reduced to 
abandon the industry for the fourth and only notable reason. This last is 
the casual nature of the employment. If the houses are to be built we must 
have men to build them; if we are to get these men we must—the necessity 
cannot be disputed—make their work reasonably stable and permanent. 
For building houses is a kind of work to which we expect able, intelligent 
and industrious men to give a lifetime of honest application, and this they 
will not be induced to do if we fill their legitimate ranks with great quantities 
of heterogeneous, untrained and largely untrainable slave-labour. ‘T'o 
enforce dilution would be to wreck the remnant of a dying craft. Mr. 
Wheatley has proposed the only possible alternative : a long-term programme 
which will, if his hopes and ours are fulfilled, inspire the confidence necessary 
for its restoration. If twenty thousand houses are ordered during the first 
month of the scheme, the National Committee reckon that nine months later, 
when these houses are built, the building industry will be in a position to 
have four times as many under erection. Not till ten years after the com- 
mencement of the scheme will the maximum annual output, to be maintained 
for the five remaining years, be reached at the cost of the greatest possible 
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effort. Thus slow y, by gradual and careful stages, is it hoped to revivify : 
the organisation without which the housing problem must one day fill half — 
the House of Commons with men of Mr, Newbold’s persuasion. 


be 


TAN eee entertaining evening may be spent by anyone who will sit 

down with the six documents mentioned at the beginning of these notes 

and try to‘ find the architect.’ The architect occurs in the following passage, 

the context of which we need not divulge :-— . 

Cases have been reported to the Committee where Architects, in pursuance of 

certain ‘artistic’ ideas, have refused to permit the use of British Slates [their — 
capitals], and have insisted upon the roofs of the houses being carried out 
at increased cost, in foreign tiles. 

Other references may lurk elsewhere, but we have not found them. Our ~ 
readers have no doubt heard a good many definitions of an architect, but we : 
think the above quotation furnishes one of considerable novelty. In this 
document on house-building an architect is referred to only as a man 


a, who pursues certain ‘artistic’ ideas ; 

b, who refuses to permit the use of British Slates ; 

c, who insists upon the work being done at increased cost, and 
d, who is prejudiced in favour of foreign tiles. 


The picture is not an attractive one. No wonder Mr. Wheatley fights — 
shy of architects. His Bill provides for three special Committees to advise 
the Government, and though on May 8 he told a distinguished deputation 
of architects that their profession would be represented and their skill and © 
knowledge used for the benefit of the country, there was no reference to.any — 
such representation in the description of these Committees contained in his ; 
great speech of June 3. We will make only one remark upon this singular — 
omission. If there is, as Mr. Wheatley says there is, a public case against the — 
dilution of skilled labour as distinguished from the industrial case, in that we — 
naturally desire the houses we build at such great cost to be good houses, well — 
built by able men, then there is also another and stronger public case for the © 
employment of the skilled architect. If the bricklayer is to be allowed to 
give of his best, surely the architect may claim a similar opportunity. For — 
these houses will be designed by someone, and if they are not designed by © 
good architects they will be designed by bad ones, no matter by what name ~ 
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these may call themselves, and on what grounds is Mr. Wheatley or anyone 
else able to say that dilution of the bricklayers’ trade is bad for the country, 
but dilution of the architects’ is good for the country? A thing cannot be 
both good and bad at the same time, though a man may unfortunately be 
wise and unwise at the same time: for it surely must be agreed that Mr. 
Wheatley, for example, wise though he has proved himself in other respects, 
will be very unwise indeed if he refuses to avail himself of the flower of 
architectural skill and enthusiasm that is at his disposal in England to-day. 


bd 


HE purpose of a statue is to perpetuate the memory of great men or 

great events. But great events, as everyone knows, have a strange way 
of perpetuating themselves of their own accord; and as for the men, it has 
been computed that the average life of the average statue is considerably 
below that of a man. London and most other towns are, in fact, full of 
defunct statues (our cartoonist this month shews one of them) and so far no 
attempt has been made—except of course in Westminster Abbey—to put away 
their remains in decent fashion. We would like to see a movement started 
for the proper interment of these unfortunates. In order to encourage its 
formation we have decided to offer a prize for the best design sent in before 
Saturday, August 9, for a Combined Mausoleum and Entrance Gates to be 
Erected in Connection with a Cemetery for London Statues. The structure 
should be expressive of its exalted purpose, and its cost need not be considered. 
The site may be assumed to be within a mile of Waterloo Place. The prize 
will consist of a copy of Everyday life in The New Stone, Bronze and Early 
Iron Ages, by M. and C. H. B. Quennell. The winning design, if suitable for 
reproduction, will be published. 
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THE ART AND THE PRACTICE 
By HUBERT J. FOSS 


E are eternally faced with the problem of houses. Every 
day we must build. Before us always is the depressing 
spectacle of the town, home of man’s importance, reaching 
with its grasping fingers more and more of the open country, 
the only place where man cannot but be communist. Even the most 
interested parties must know in their hearts that a new house is less incongrous 
to a paved town than to an open hillside, and it is possible at once to admit 
and regret the necessity of adding to our cities some of those dwindling acres 
that are more properly called God’s than man-made churchyards. 
Marlborough, Arundel, Storrington—any English country town shows by 
its new houses the depth of decline in the style of our domestic architecture. 
We can forgive a mere town its failures, but nothing will ever make up for 
the new groups of houses that are now spoiling our country villages, partic- 
ularly those around London. The loss of naturalness in architecture is far 
more noticeable in the country, and such devices as stucco, plaster ornaments, 
sliced-up roofs, round windows in the gables, decorative window frames, 
and so on, intended presumably to relieve the monotony of humdrum brick, 
look doubly fatuous beside the lane’s edges. Approaching Otford from the 
north one can only marvel at the excessive ugliness of the bungalows on the 
right and the road of doll’s houses on the left. It is not the newness but the 
badness of these houses at which the mind revolts. In the same neighbour- 
hood there are five farms surrounding Lullingstone Park that were all built 
at one time. Should I, as a subject of Queen Anne, have felt the same 
sickness at my first sight of the new-built Cockerhurst, Park Gate, or Wested 
farm-houses? I doubt it ; they are lovely, not for their antiquity, but for 
their form. 

Unwillingly we laymen are driven to the conclusion that architects to-day 
are merely insensitive, for it cannot invariably be the bad architects who 
thrive and the good who starve. A musician may withhold his written 
symphony from the public without loss of capital (sometimes even with gain). 
A painter may burn his daubs without imprisonment for arson. No law 
compels an author to publish his MS., nor a reader to read it. But for the 
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most preposterous houses there is to-day a feverish competition, and the 
wealthy are alone permitted by law and money to demolish the most hideous 
of our new erections. ‘The architect’s house, once built, must stand, and his 
responsibility is therefore immense. He is responsible not only to those who 
live in his house, but also to those who see it daily. He himself has to undergo 
the awful test of seeing his own creation over a period of years, perhaps—if 
he has a merely local connexion—on every day. As a musician I am pro- 
foundly thankful that I need not hear the compositions of my friends, 
much less any of my own, with inevitable regularity on my daily walk to 
the station. 

A shortage of houses emphasises that function of architecture which 
provides shelter for human dwelling or meeting. It has never been publicly 
denied, even in the daily press, that architecture has other functions. The 
essential art of architecture is to provide, during the process of providing 
shelter, shelter that is also beautiful. Some would reserve this artistic aim 
as fit for only church or community buildings, a view which is always — 
astonishing to me, to whom it seems that the building of a beautiful cottage 
is far more important and necessary than the building of a beautiful church. 
The only question is, what is beauty in architecture? If one believes that 
the common ground of the arts is the human mind, the preserves being 
maintained only by the self-importance of the various techniques, then one 
need fear no comparisons between the arts. We use the term form in its 
applied senses of any and every artistic endeavour ; in its true sense it is 
only applicable to architecture and sculpture, the former truest of all because 
it involves no. attempt at representation. Style in architecture is of course 
almost wholly a matter of form, and the principles of form, rooted in human — 
nature, are easily discoverable, though unnecessary of investigation here. 
One may however add that simplicity is one principle, and ornamentation is 
not, and that nothing is more beautiful in houses than plain lines if they are 
in a reasoned proportion to each other, or than the shaping of plain material 
to a fitting end. Many others have given the best practical guidance 
regarding these aims: they are no novelties. 

Whenever one talks of architectural style one is met with the comment 
that houses are to live in and not to look at. This statement has more truth 
than relevance. Its promoters would not, I think, deny that architecture is 
at least sometimes an art; they would only withhold its artistic functions 
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while they advance its practical functions. They do not show that the two 
functions are incompatible, nor do they inquire in what way architecture is 
a more practical and utilitarian art than, for instance, portrait painting or 
the composition of marching music. Nor do they even deny that a portrait 
may help to constitute identity as well as be artistically satisfying, and a 
march be no less rhythmic for being musical. The truth is that the artistic 
product of the architect is a part of our daily lives only in a greater degree 
than the artistic product of any other artist. But I should not like to think 
that the architect’s product is for this reason bound to be the less a work of 
art. The practical enthusiasts simply omit to judge the artistic qualities of 
architecture in their zeal for its practical qualities, which the artistic critic 
does not himself omit—if he is really artistic. Further, the practical en- 
thusiasts forget that the inside of a house requires no less art than 
practice, in just the same way as the outside. 

It is precisely this link between art and usefulness that makes architecture 
so profoundly interesting as a basis for abstract artistic investigation—for 
which incidentally it is perhaps best fitted of all the arts, including music. 
It is an art with which everyone has compulsory relations, of some sort or 
another. ‘Architecture,’ says Mr. Lamborn’ ‘ has been too long the play- 
thing of the antiquarian. It is time that it was recognised as a matter of 
vital concern for every citizen; mere building is so recognised... .’ 
Granting that architecture (‘the first, the most necessary, and the most 
universal of the arts’ he later calls it) is, like printing, a daily concern of 
man, because it is art in daily life ; yet, I contend that it is not in this way 
singular in truth, but only in appearance. Closer than other arts to our 
journeys to and fro, our homes and our offices, it is yet symbolic of all art, 
for the key to art is the realisation that it is not for specialists to keep in a cup- 
board but for all to keep in their lives. If music is to you merely an extra, 
and painting a luxury, and literature a toy for the soft-minded, if indeed 
architect be the name you give to the designer of my Otford houses, then 
your life is restricted. Your life resembles the life for which those who want 
vocational elementary schools wish to prepare the children under their care. 
Your life is parcelled up into dead times and living times. But to all who 
take into their lives the full experience of the thought and action of every 
day, architecture is not relegated to the close and the mansion, nor music 
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authors. It is part of the progress of civilisation that we have put art o1 
sight and vulgar practice where none can avoid seeing it. The resi is 
the preservation of art but its destruction. We are beginning to realise 
beautiful printing for everyday use is no more costly but only more precio 
than ugly printing. Let us hope that the common ae of ou He 
and villages will take a turn in a similar direction. 


NANCY 
By H. J. BIRNSTINGL 


ANCY is certainly one of the most beautiful towns in France. 
Some, indeed, might go further and place it high amongst the 
towns of Europe, but it is essentially a town in which the architect 
will delight, owing none of its charm to its natural position, to 
some wondrous and dominating building, to a picturesque confusion, or to 
the dress and manners of its inhabitants. The particular beauty of Nancy, 
of its streets, its squares, and its buildings, is like that of precious gems in a 
piece of exquisite jewellery that are rightly subordinated and related to each 
other. 

The predominating impression of Nancy is of an eighteenth century town, 
and indeed it does, in common with half the towns in Europe, owe most of 
its present form to the labour of that great town-building epoch. Actually, 
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however, Nancy comprises three towns successively juxtaposed, and now, as 
it were, compressed into a whole like laminated strate. The first town lies 
centrally between the Cour Léopold and the gardens of the Pépiniere ; 
the second is the Nancy of the seventeenth and eighteenth century and has 
as its centre the Place Stanislas, and lastly there is the new town which has 
grown up since 1820, owing to the influx of Alsatians. 

The history of Nancy may be said to begin when Odelric defied the joint 
episcopal assaults of the bishops of Metz and Tréves at the end of the eleventh 
century. Soon after these events the town was strongly fortified and became 
the capital of the Dukes of Lorraine, increasing in importance until Charles 
the Bold, coveting it, met his death at its gates before the victorious René II. 
Then there continued the long line of the Dukes of Lorraine. Under 
Charles the Great the prosperity of the town increased and new fortifications 
were built. When he died in 1608, his subjects showed their respect by 
inaugurating vast and pompous obsequies which continued for sixty-four 


days. In 1633 Nancy, still coveted by the French, was besieged by Louis 
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XIII., and taken, but the peace of Ryswick restored it to Duke Léopold, who 
began the central development of the city which reached its climax under 
Stanislas Leszczynski, the ex-King of Poland, and the last of the Dukes of 
Lorraine, for on his death in 1766, it became a French province. 

The ordered beauty of Nancy, therefore, is pre-eminently the result of 
an autocracy, in this respect resembling the numerous German Court towns 
which developed so beautifully during the same period and from the same 
causes. For these princes and dukes gathered to their courts all the men of 
skill and brilliance. Each endeavoured, indeed, to emulate the splendour 
of the Court of France. It was a period of vigorous Court etiquette, but it 
was a period, too, when the arts received scope and patronage. ‘Thus it 
comes about that Nancy is French in architecture but German in spirit (is 
it then by more than coincidence that she brews some of the most delicious 
beer in Europe), for she is essentially the town of a small monarch. 

Of the first part of the town, the town of the famous King René, scarcely 
anything remains to-day. What little there is lies athwart the Rue Ville-Vieille 
which threads the old town. Here is the fourteenth century ducal palace, 
mostly rebuilt after destruction by fire, but the portal is a very beautiful 
example of sixteenth century Gothic. The surviving wing of the Palace 
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now contains the archeological museum, one of the most beautiful exhibits 
in which is the tapestry found in the tent of Charles the Bold after the siege 
of the city. Near by is the Church of the Cordeliers. Here in brief is the 
history of the Dukes of Lorraine, beginning with a curious eleventh century 
statue of Gérard d’ Alsace, and passing on to the family of the Kings René, 
René II. having a beautiful stone carved polychromatic screen erected over 
his remains. Leading out of the church is a circular mortuary chapel, 
added early in the seventeenth century, with a deeply coffered dome and 
containing the remains, in great black marble sarcophagi, of seven dukes of 
Lorraine. 

The building of the second town was begun by Duke Léopold, who 
employed J. H. Mansart. His first and only work in Nancy itself was the 
Cathedral, a straight-forward dignified building, clean cut, but a trifle dull 
and uninspired. Mansart was followed by Boffrand, who began the Palais 
du Gouvernement and laid out the beautiful Place de la Carriére which takes 
its name from the erstwhile tournament ground. But scarcely had the work 
begun than it suffered a check owing to political disturbances and con- 
sequent financial embarrassments. The next architect was Héré, and to 
him is due most of the present beauty of Nancy. He completed the Place 
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de la Carriére, flanking it with rows of small elegant houses and punctuating 
the extremities by a pair of taller and slightly projecting buildings. He 
linked up the Palais du Gouvernement with the top buildings of the Place de 
la Carriére in a masterly way by means of two curved screens, so that the 
whole is united by a continuous order. He also embellished the square with 
balustrades and statues and laid out the intervening space between the houses 
as a charming public garden with double rows of pleached plane trees, now 
grown into a cool green cloister. At the southern end of the Place de la 
Carriére he placed a triumphal arch, the most beautiful of many in the city, 
built at the command of Stanislas in honour of Louis XV. This arch forms 
a connecting link between the Carritre and the magnificent Place Stanislas ; 
a wide open space as beautiful as any to be found in Europe. At first it 
seems that its beauty lies simply in its spaciousness, its elegance, the rhythmic 
symmetry of its buildings, and in the beautiful wrought-iron work picked 
out with gilding, of gates, screens, and lamps. A closer examination, how- 
ever, reveals many subtler contributory causes. Entering the square 
from the triumphal arch one passes between blocks of low pavilion-like 
buildings, and sees opposite the long Hétel de Ville, and on either side a pair 
of symmetrically placed buildings, housing the Grand Hotel, the erstwhile 
bishop’s palace (now the new municipal theatre) and the old municipal theatre, 
and one realises that an effect of crescendo culminating in the bescrolled 
clock turret of the Hétel de Ville has been most skilfully arranged. Had 
the northern end of the square been closed with equally high buildings, not 
only would this effect have been lost but the triumphal arch would have 
lacked the rightful emphasis which its position near the lower buildings gives 
it. There is great skill too in the arrangement of the beautiful curved iron 
grilles, the work of Jean Lamour, of Nancy, across the angles of the place, 
thus uniting it all. 

The whole of the vast Hétel de Ville is not hee to official purposes, 
and a few of the first floor rooms are given over to a collection of pictures. 
It is for the most part a typical provincial collection, but here and there is a 
picture of outstanding interest, such as a Passion by Lucas van Leyden with its 
crowds of small busy figures and its mass of incident, or Christ eecting the 
_ money lenders, by Jean Van-Hemssen, which shows the painter rejoicing in 
his recently acquired skill in perspective displayed in the foreshortened faces 
of the sprawling merchants, or The Abduction of Helen, by a master of the 
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Nancy German school, with its vivid foreground of activity, the grey middle ground 


of harboured ships, and the blue background of sea and hills, the whole 
ranged round a centre temple with strange architectural embellishments. 
Then there is the large collection of caricatures by Grandville, a native of 
Nancy, of the early nineteenth century. But apart from these attractions 
what perhaps makes a visit to the collection particularly worth while is that 


to reach it one must pass up the very beautiful staircase with its immense 


unbroken sweep of string carrying an exquisite balustrade of Jean Lamour. 
Nancy is a town of open squares. Another of the largest is the Place 
Carnot, leading from which is the long Cour Léopold, which, like the smaller 
Place de la Carriére, is lined with trees and carpeted with grass of the 
brightest green and which with its neat little eighteenth century houses seems 
in some odd way to be a kind of French version of Kew Green. One of the 
most beautiful of the smaller squares is the Place d’ Alliance also designed by 
Héré at the command of Stanislas, this time to commemorate the alliance of 
Louis XV. and Marie Thérése. It, too, has its double row of planes and is 
surrounded by small houses. But it has about it now an air of exquisite faded 
elegance : a kind of autumn bloom has fallen upon it as it stands back entirely 
secluded not far from the opulent Place Stanislas. By far the largest open 


space in the town is Promenade de la Pépiniére, a large garden laid out with a 


charming formality of paths and ornate geometrical flower beds, and con- 
taining an unusually fine collection of trees. ‘The Pépinitre, too, forms part 
of the general scheme of Stanislas. 

Of the other churches, those of St. Sébastien and Notre Dame de Bonsecours 


are interesting. St. Sébastien, the work of Jean Nicolas Jennesson, is situated — 


in the market which surges up to its very portals. It has a curved front with 


large ornate stone panels between the pilasters. ‘The interior is unsatisfactory — 
for there is a vaulted roof carried on large columns without any entablature. — 


Notre Dame de Bonsecours is an early work of Héré. It is aisleless and this 


fact impairs the proportions of the west front which appears narrow and | 


restricted. As a central composition, however, it would have been extremely 


successful. Within the church there is a kind of German voluptuousness | 


about the sedan-chair-like pulpit, the absurd fragments of broken pediments 
looking like unequally expanded concertinas. And the chancel resembles 
some eighteenth century stage set for a tableau, with its sheets of metal 


painted to represent hanging proscenium curtains and its insipid figure of 
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the Virgin flooded with light from an invisible source. Even the con- 
fessionals are an orgy of rococo ornament, amusing enough but certainly 
unsuitable. Bonsecours contains the tombs of Stanislas and his wife Catherine 
and also the heart of their daughter Marie, Queen of France. It is still the 
object of a constant pilgrimage. 

An important contributory factor to the delight of Nancy is the number of 
arches and gateways. We have already referred to the triumphal arch which 
connects the Place Stanislas with the Place de la Carritre. ‘This is the finest 
of the eighteenth century arches, of which the others were mostly designed 
by Mique towards the end of ee century, but some of the old gateways are 
very beautiful. Many of them have been refaced from time to time as the 
city’s fortifications have been strengthened, so that one passes, as it were, 
through a succession of arches which have been deposited against one another 
making one deep continuous tunnel. From their position can be traced out 
the old city boundaries. 

The third and final deposit of the town of Nancy lies mostly to the west 
of the railway and includes here and there examples of the French art nouveau 
which ill assorts with the eighteenth century urbanity, but, for the most part, 
it is immeasurably superior to our English town developments of a similar 
period. A continuous tradition is pail y traceable which, in a country that 
steadfastly refused to be devastated by the industrial revolution, is not perhaps 
se) surprising. 

The visitor to Nancy, however earnest his intentions, must not fail, since 
gustatory delights do not interfere with architectural appreciation, to taste 
the light clear beer, with a colour and flavour almost as delicate as sherry, 
and the famous Nancy macaroons. ‘This is best done leisurely in one of the 
big clean cafes in the Place Stanislas gazing out towards the sedate beauty of 
the Hétel de Ville flanked with the gold-picked wrought-iron gates. And 
if he be fortunate he may see the delights of some provincial wedding, with 
all its clumsy pomp of ancient landaus and bowing groomsmen, arrive at the 


mairie for the civil marriage ceremony. 
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THE ANONYMOUS ARCHITECT 
By EGERTON SWARTWOUT 


N the course of a recent correspondence with the Editor of 
ARCHITECTURE, and a very pleasant correspondence it was too, and 
upon all sorts of subjects, there was some discussion as to the status of 
that unfortunate being who is compelled by the irony of fate to pass 
his life, or the best part of it, in designing buildings for which another receives 
the credit and most of the emolument: the status of the ghost as it were. 
Now it seems to me that the question as to the status of that shadowy indi- 
vidual is not whether his status is what it should be, or what it should not be, 
but rather why he has any status at all ; in other words, why he exists. As 
I see it architecture is not a business: it is a profession and a very personal 
profession. An architect is not merely a pleasant gentleman with some 
artistic proclivities and a few influential friends. He is, or should be, an 
artist endowed by nature with imagination, common sense, and with that 
almost undefinable attribute which in default of a better term we may call 
constructive ability; that peculiar faculty by which he would know instinct- 
ively, and not by being taught, that two and two make four and not five; 
that same faculty that enables a man to put one word after another and 
produce intelligible English, or to brief a case if he is a lawyer, or diagnose 
one if he is a doctor. Ifa man has that and with it imagination and artistic 
feeling he can become a designer, an architect, and if, in addition, he has 
common sense and a touch of humour, he may become a good architect, 
and if fortune favours him a great one. Without this constructive ability he 
is nothing. I remember an exhibition that was held here in New York some 
years ago, an exhibition which was limited to the paintings and sketches of 
architects who were members of a certain club, and what struck me as peculiar 
was that these paintings and sketches were so good and that the buildings 
designed by these gentlemen were generally so poor—they were good 
artists but poor architects, and the wonder was why they took up architecture 
at all; but they did, and some of them made a rather good thing out of it. 
Now to these gentlemen the salaried designer was a necessity, and he is 
also a necessity to another class of architects, to the men of business ability 
who have for one reason and another taken up architecture ; sharp, keen 
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men, good salesmen, men who would have made a great success at making 
tin tacks or automobiles, and who under other circumstances might have 
become captains of industry. These men naturally go in for quantity 
production, have large and imposing offices, managers, corps of stenographers, 
draughtsmen, engineers, all highly systematised and efficient. An office 
building, a church, a great public building, a large hotel, anything you 
please, they will give you a design for it elaborately rendered in twenty-four 
hours and complete plans and specifications in sixty days, and if you haven’t 
the money to build it, they will float a loan, These gentlemen, too, have 
designers, often a department of them, and they have head draughtsmen 
who see that the designs are translated into blueprint form, and there are 
superintendents whose business it is to see that these designs are reproduced 
in brick, in stone, and in marble. Long before the building is finished the 
designer has quite forgotten it ; he has made hundreds of designs since, and 
what with the changes made by the client, the misinterpretation of his 
design by head draughtsmen, the mistakes of the builders and the changes 
in materials, he would never recognise his building at all if he should happen 
to see it when built. 

To my way of thinking the practitioners who are in these two classes are 
not architects at all ; the one who would like to do his own design but cannot, 
and the other who regards design as a small part of his business, and a designer 
as merely a cog in his machine, a man to whom he pays a salary as he pays 
his clerk, his stenographer, or his office boy. If a doctor finds he invariably 
makes mistakes in his diagnosis or in his prescriptions, or cuts off the wrong 
leg occasionally, he is quite apt to give up his profession : he cannot fall back 
on an assistant ; and a lawyer would not generally be regarded as an ornament 
to his profession if he confined his labours merely to the acquisition of new 
clients ; nor would a sculptor be apt to receive a medal if it became generally 
known that he passed his days on the train or in dictating business letters to 
his secretary, while a large corps of assistants did the actual work in his 
studio downstairs. 

But the architects, so called, who do just these things, do succeed and they 
sometimes even get medals, and curiously enough they are often extremely 
jealous of their reputations as designers. I can understand why they succeed ; 
this is a material world ; and I can even imagine how they sometimes get 
medals, but I can’t understand why a man who can’t design should be so 
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anxious to assure others that he can. A real designer is a modest sort of man 
generally ; he thinks rather well of his ability in that line, but he is never 


really sure about it, and under no stretch of the imagination will he pretend - 


to be a constructionist unless it should happen that he really is one. He 
knows that as a rule he is not a good business man and that he is a poor 
salesman, and he will tell you so quite frankly, but the other man does not 
like to be thought a business man or a salesman. He likes to create the 
impression that he is responsible for the design, just as clients, I believe, often 
tell their friends that of course they had to have an architect do the mechanical 
part of it: but the idea, the design, is theirs alone. It’s a queer turn of mind, 
and it goes to show, I suppose, that after all the design 7s the main thing, and 
these worldly people appreciate it and know that the world generally appre- 
ciates it. All of which naturally is cold comfort to the architect who really 
does his own design, or to the poor salaried designer who never gets the 
credit for his work. 

It is because of all this that I feel it would be infinitely better if the salaried 
designer had no status at all, if he did not exist ; if all architecture was purely 
professional and every man did his own design. The big firms would go 
out of business; there would be more work for everybody, and the work 
would be much better done ; an architectural Utopia so to speak. There 
might be some law about it. It sounds fantastic, but there have been fantastic 
amendments even to the Constitution. Suppose, for instance, it was made a 
misdemeanour for a man to sign his nameas architect to aset of drawings if 
he had not done the designing himself, or if he were obliged to add to his 
own the name of the real designer, it being provided that in case of failure or 
neglect his license to practice would be taken away. I suppose it could not 
happen, of course, but it’s a pleasant thought. 

But conceding the salaried designer is, under the present conditions, a 
necessary evil, or rather allowing that he must have some status as a being 
that exists, and probably will continue to exist, the question then is whether 
his status is what it should be or whether it is not. It’s a hard question to 
answer and naturally I can only speak of what happens him in America. In 
the first place he generally does pretty well financially. Good designers 
are rare birds and they usually have the artistic temperament ; they will 
work their heads off on a big competition or an important project, working 
nights and Sundays, and they will stick to it until it is rendered, but they 
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expect to be, and are, well paid, and they are quite apt to take the first boat 
to Europe when it’s all over. Perhaps what I have just said about com- 
petitions is a bit misleading as it should not be inferred that all architects, or 
the majority of them, who enter the big competitions are dependent on the 
salaried designer. Quite the contrary ; there are some instances of it, of 
course, but in these cases generally the designer is a permanent part of the 
architect’s organisation. It should also be understood that when I speak of 
the designer I mean the man who is responsible for the idea, the scheme, and 
not to the good draughtsman or renderer who may have a great deal to do 
with the presentation. Very few architects’ offices can afford, or can obtain, 
the continuous services of a really good renderer; there are not many of 
them, and their services are in great demand and they charge well for what 
they do. Sometimes they are in practice in their own name, and sometimes 
they are employed in other architects’ offices, and are either permitted to do 
outside work occasionally, or do it after hours without permission. But these 
gentlemen have nothing to do with the design ; they come in at the last 
minute and do the rendering after the elevation is drawn or the plan inked in. 
Personally, I think that the professional renderer has no more real reason 
for being than the salaried designer. He is not responsible for the design, 
it’s true, but by his great skill and knowledge of all the tricks of the trade he 
can make a poor design look passable and a good design a winner. His 
employment is unfair to the other competitors who cannot afford or else 
cannot secure his services. But what can you do? It is the fault of the 
prevailing system of elaborate rendering which is encouraged and in some 
cases demanded by the professional adviser. 

But to return to the designer, he sometimes appears in competitions as an 
associate, occasionally in open association and occasionally on a contingent 
fee basis without his name appearing ; not often the latter, as the terms of 
the larger competitions generally provide that all competitors in submitting 
plans must affirm that the design was produced in their own offices, and with 
no other help than that of their regular office force. Open associations are 
sometimes allowed with the proviso that this association will endure for the 
life of the job, and such associations are generally made in competitions which 
are limited to architects practicing in the state or in the city in which the 
competition is held. For example, a competition might be held for a large 
public building in one of the western States, Idaho for instance, and limited 
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to architects of that State. ‘There are not many architects in Idaho, and it is 
probable that each of the local men would associate himself, if he could 
arrange it, with some experienced man or firm in the East ; it might even 
happen that all the designs might be made in New York and the local man 
might never see his winning scheme until he saw it published in the papers. 
In such cases the designer often comes into his own ; that is to say, the local 
man may not be able to secure as an associate an architect or firm that is well 
established and he may select some young man who is just setting up for 
himself or who is even in another architect’s office, selecting this man for the 
reputation he has already made as a designer ; and the winning of a large 
competition may result in the establishing of the designer in a responsible 
position in his profession. For it must be understood that the individual 
designers are pretty well known in the profession. I don’t know just how the 
information spreads, but it does. A really good man is well known whether 
his name appears on the door-plate or not, and it is not only the free lances 
that are known ; the man who is a fixture in an office is equally or perhaps 
better known. ‘The general public may not know, but the profession does, 
and it is very interesting to see the consideration shown that man when he 
meets, in committee work or in judgments, older and established architects. 
They refer to him a good deal, for they recognise his ability. 

And so, we may say that in general the salaried designer is well paid and 
recognised in the profession. What of his future? I should say that as a 
rule he makes good. He is often taken into the firm. I know of numerous 
cases. He sometimes starts out for himself and does well. Very often he 
associates with older men on separate projects. Sometimes he stays where he 
is and there are a few real tragedies. I’ve known one or two myself: men 
who have worked their lives out in the service of another, paid well enough, 
but denied the credit that they knew was due them. They were tragedies, 
and yet in each case there was a reason why it happened ; these men did not 
go out because they could not ; they could not stand alone ; they were too 
sensitive, not forceful enough. Nine times out of ten if the designer is really 
good he will make a success of it. 

There is one more point that it is well to consider and that is the often 
exaggerated idea of the importance of the designer. In some cases, a few 
cases only I believe, he is of vital importance to his employer. In most cases 
he only thinks he is, and there are cases, I could name at least one, where 
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the designer whose name does not appear on the door-plate actually receives 
from the profession a great part of the credit that is really due the architect 
himself. This sounds paradoxical, but it can and does happen, and in this 
way. The architect, let us say, is a very gifted man who has made an early 
success. He has a large practice and a great deal of his time is taken up by 
the importunities of his clients—he is often called out of town, he has to make 
frequent and unexpected trips to Europe, and as a consequence he is out of 
his office much of the time. His friends in the profession can seldom find 
him, he can’t be induced to serve on committees or juries, builders never see 
him but see his head draughtsman instead ; gradually the rumour goes round 
that Smith is neglecting his profession, he is a social butterfly, and the really 
wonderful work turned out by his office is not really his at all but is entirely 
the work of his designer ; and the profession, when it hears his work highly 
praised by laymen or in the magazines, smiles softly and thinks how easy it 
is to fool the dear public. And yet the profession does not know that the 
absentee architect, the social butterfly, has a studio in his house and that in 
that studio are made all the designs which go out under his name; the 
profession does not know that in that way only can his work be handled ; 
the profession does not know the ambition of the man, his earnest desire to 
do great work, and his bitter disappointment at the things that are said. It’s 
a queer case, and I haven’t exaggerated it ; and there may be many such. 

So you see that the status of the designer whose name does not appear on 
the door-plate is really a most complicated and conflicting one. To begin 
with he should not have any status at all, but he has, and it is sometimes more 
than he deserves and sometimes less, and sometimes he is even the object of 
the envy of him who owns the door-plate. 
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MODERN HOUSING 
By A. TRYSTAN EDWARDS 


NE of the greatest needs of to-day is that housing reformers 
should obtain the right kind of audience so that they should have 
sufficient influence to enable them to carry their proposals into 
effect. Is the housing policy presented in such a manner as to 

prove attractive and acceptable to the general public? Before trying to 
answer that question, it may be useful to attempt a quantitative analysis of 
the elements which until comparatively recently formed the mentality of 
perhaps a majority of those who described themselves as Housing Reformers. 
The percentage of intellectual interest shown by them in the various aspects 
of housing may be tabulated in some such manner as follows :-— 

Finance, 30 per cent. 

Administration, 25 per cent. 

Law, 15 per cent. 

Statistics, IO per cent. 

Hygiene, 10 per cent. 

Methods of Building Construction, 9°998 per cent. 

Aésthetic aspect, ‘002 per cent. 
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this ‘oo2 per cent. representing the simple concept of detachment, the very 
diminutive idea that as long as you break up ‘ the long monotonous row ’ 
into small architectural fragments, all will necessarily be well. Now, nobody 
disputes the importance of items (1) to (6); and if one is appealing to parlia- 


mentarians and town councillors whose duty it is to frame housing — 


enactments, it is essential to talk learnedly about finance, administration, 
law and statistics ; otherwise, of course, one would quite justly be dubbed 
‘impractical.’ On the other hand, if housing reforms are to mature, the 
driving force must ultimately be derived from the general public, and one 
must ask in what aspect of the subject the average man is most interested. 


In his capacity as tax-payer and rate-payer, even he must concern himself — 
with the ‘ finance’ of housing, but in this matter he is generally willing to © 


delegate his critical function to his parliamentary and municipal repre- 
sentatives. ‘Theirs is the duty to acquaint themselves with statistics and 


administrative needs, and the average man judges their activities by the — 
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result—in houses. ‘To the few privileged individuals who build homes for 
their own occupation the question of finance, of course, looms very large, 
but in the case of the houses of others our interest is predominantly an esthetic 
one. As the esthetic instinct is one of the strongest and most universal 
instincts of the human mind, any appeal which seems to exclude it must 
gravely suffer in its effectiveness. There was the well-known case of the 
lady who visited the Fiji Islanders in order to improve their habits, but was 
promptly put to death by them decause she was so ugly. And in an un- 
sophisticated mind ugly new cottages actually create a prejudice against 
“housing reform’ which comes in such ungracious guise, for while the social 
evils which the housing policy is concerned to remove may be distant from 
the spectator and not properly brought home to the imagination, the esthetic 
outrage, being present to his senses, is of immediate consequence. 

To make housing reform popular, then, there should be presented to us 
numerous examples of houses which are both new and beautiful. Messrs. C. 
H. James and F. R. Yerbury are to be congratulated on producing a volume 
which has this very end in view. In Small Houses for the Community! they 
have selected the best cottage designs of modern date. The text and 
illustrations are alike admirable. The authors have made a brief survey of 
the housing problem and their treatment of the subject has the great merit 
in that it lays stress upon the esthetic aspect. Whatever practical 
consideration is dealt with, it is invariably a means to the attainment of a 
definite standard of design. One has the very pleasant feeling that here at 
last the architect is taking charge of housing. Cottage designs in ceasing to be 
amateurish are simultaneously becoming more urbane, more reticent and, 
what is immensely important, more attractive to the public, so that the 
housing reformers responsible for them immediately earn for themselves 
a measure of good will. The great Housing Bill which is now being debated 
in Parliament will not succeed even in its practical objects unless means are 
found to insist upon a standard of architectural comity in the new houses built. 
Already many thousands of citizens have almost become resigned to imagining 
that every new little dormitory village must necessarily be, in esthetic parlance, 
"a devasted area’ and there are signs of a movement from the suburbs back 
*Smatt Houszs ror THE Community. C. H. James and F. R. Yerbury. With a foreword by Raymond 


Unwin. Lond.: Crosby, Lockwood & Son. Ill. 32 p-P- appendices 140 plates. ‘Thirty-one shillings 
and sixpence. 
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to the towns where ancient amenities are still to be enjoyed. But this is all 
wrong, for in the suburbs there is more room to breathe, the opportunities 
for living a wholesome life are immeasurably greater. In the obvious 
physical sense the suburb is quieter than the town, and there is no reason why 
architecturally it should be so much noisier, so much more restless and bad- 
mannered. There is one sovereign remedy for this defect—continuity of 
building, we must get back to the street and the large architectural formation. 
As the authors of the volume before us are at pains to point out ‘ Some of 
the schemes illustrated in this book are to an extent marred by the extreme 
“openness ”’ of their development, and by the large number of houses built 
in pairs. Four cottages together is a sufficiently small unit of design and 
even then such small groups should be linked up by walls and out-buildings 
to obtain a built-up appearance, otherwise it is difficult to avoid the spotty 
appearance of a large poultry-farm, and easy to lose entirely any feeling of 
considered communal development. Groups of four to sixteen are much 
more satisfactory in appearance, and although no doubt, the sickening 
repetition of the Victorian terrace has caused an excusable revolution of 
feeling, yet the possibility of incorporating some of the charm of the terrace 
of the eighteenth and early nineteenth century into modern housing should 
not be ignored. Moreover, we have long passed the time of “ The Grump” 
of whom we are told that 
‘If your house was in a row, or even half-detached, 
Your name from his acquaintance was immediately scratched.” ’ 

One of the difficulties in any attempt to attain the measure of architectural 
order and continuity which is necessary if our modern suburbs are to be made 
pleasant places to live in, is due to the snobbish idea that the detached or 
semi-detached house has a superior social standing to one which is part of a 
row. It ought not to be impossible to refute this doctrine, for in very many 


of our towns there still exist localities where the most aristocratic habitations ‘ 


are united in a continuous street. In advocating a return to some of the 


architectural conventions expressive of urbanity we may still hold fast to the — 


principle of open development for suburban areas. Mr. Raymond Unwin 
has shown conclusively in his pamphlet ‘ Nothing gained by overcrowding,’ 
that the old-fashioned methods of building narrow streets of houses with very 
small frontages and with only a tiny yard at the back was not even economical. 
In his” Foreword ’ to this book he describes how ‘ point after point was 
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gained against those who thought they were interested in these methods until 
it was established that no real case existed for congestion ; for squalor or for 
ugliness ; that even greed, if reasonably enlightened, must turn against 
them! In fact the whole vast nightmare of ugliness was found to arise from 
interests that were merely short-sighted, economics that were not true, and 
a technique that was as careless and incapable as it was soulless and devoid 
of taste.’ The battle for open development has been won. The new cottages 
do not crowd upon one another, they enable the occupants to enjoy hygienic 
conditions. It now remains for the houses to express a spirit of sociability, 
to indicate, in fact, that in architecture we study not only health but manners. 

In Small Houses for the Community the examples are extraordinarily 
well chosen. It seems scarcely necessary at this time of day to allude to the 
excellence of the photographs by Mr. Yerbury. They are as usual perfect 
in technique and they have an outstanding clarity of detail. Of the housing 
schemes here illustrated some will be already familiar to readers of the pro- 
fessional journals, but their inclusion in the present volume was amply 
justified because it enables us to visualise the general tendency of the best 
cottage building to-day. Messrs. Adshead and Ramsey’s beneficent activities 
at Kennington cannot be made too widely known. The Duchy of Cornwall 
estate should now be the model for all others in the Metropolitan area. A 
reference to plate Ixvi. to Ixx. will show that in these new houses what is best 
in the spirit of old London is being preserved. They are English houses and 
they remind us of a fact often ignored in modern writings about archi- 
tecture—namely, that however beautiful the medieval cottage may have 
been, it is in urban building that the architectural genius of the English 
prople has found its most distinguished expression. In seeking to return 
to the great traditions of urban building, Messrs. Adshead and Ramsey prove 
that it is possible for our newest houses to have some of the suavity of form 
which characterised the work of the great eighteenth century masters while 
still complying with the most exacting modern standards of planning and 
hygiene. Messrs. Culpin and Bowers’ housing scheme at Folkstone for Sir 
Philip Sassoon, in which we see a continuous row of houses on a steeply 
inclined road is a most interesting composition and shows how architectural 
continuity may be combined with diversity in the facades of the individual 
dwellings. It may be hoped that other designers faced with a similar problem 
will be encouraged by this example to make a departure from the usual 
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custom of placing semi-detached pairs of houses in mechanical step formation 
on a sloping site. Mr. Mathew Dawson’s scheme at Hammersmith is one 
of the best which have recently been carried out. The long plain facades 
relieved by triple arched doorways have an admirable simplicity while the 
disposition of the parts is extremely subtle. In this instance the duality 
of the two rows of windows (which it must be confessed has been left quite 
unresolved in many of the examples illustrated in this book) has been rendered 
less conspicuous by the emphasis placed upon these arcaded entrances which 
are sufficiently important to constitute themselves a thythmical series to 
which the fenestrated portion of the facade is merely a background. The 
wide interval between the bottom of the first floor windows and top of the 
ground floor ones also helps the effect required. In Mr. Louis de Soissons’ 
charming houses at Welwyn (see plate xxix.) the duality has been resolved in 
a different way, this time by a mansard roof by means of which one storey has 
been made definitely subordinate to the other. Of the rural schemes here 
illustrated Mr. Lawrence Dale’s row of houses at Mollington (plate Ixxxviii.) 
is especially worthy of study. The character of the medieval village has 
been skilfully reproduced in these rural houses, which are distin guished by 
a quiet dignity. The work of Messrs. Hennell and James shows how the 
excellent precepts contained in the chapters of this book have been put into 
practice at Dellcot Close, Swanpool and Welwyn. These particular schemes 
are further elucidated by detail drawings, a set of specifications and a bill of 
quantities, all of which will be of very great interest to architects who are 
engaged in cottage design. 

The section. illustrating Dutch, Swedish and Danish housing schemes of 
to-day provides evidence that considerable architectural talent is there 
employed. Whether we have need to borrow many features from them is 
perhaps doubtful. As we are now beginning to exploit what is best in our 
own national traditions of domestic architecture, it is well if we continue this 
salutary process further without burning too much incense on Scandinavian 
shrines, 


LETTERS FROM TOWNS 
MILAN 


ILAN, from the artistic and architectural point of view, is 

not fortunate. Rome, Florence, and Genoa, to quote only 

three other well known Italian cities, have some fundamental 

architectural types from which modern architects can draw 
inspiration. But in Milan there are no classical models. The only classical 
period of Milanese architecture is the one of the terra cotta, which goes back 
to the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. A few years ago there was an 
attempt to revive this style of which there are a few important monuments 
such as the Castle and the Hospital, but the attempt was abandoned because 
it was realised that the terra cotta, on account of its delicate features, is not 
fitted for buildings of many stories high. ‘This attempt at reviving terra cotta 
having failed, there followed a tendency to imitate other regional types—as, 
for instance, the Venetian architectural style, but without any good results. 
From 1890 to the beginning of the war, Milanese architecture was 
characterised by a sort of anarchy. It would have been difficult to detect 
any special style or tendency. All that can be said of this period is that it 
showed a sort of reaction against the classical forms, and particularly against 
the classical decorations. Since the war, however, things have changed very 
much. Now, there is evidently a return to the antique and particularly to 
the neo-classical style, that is to say to the Franco-Austrian architecture of 
the end of the eighteenth and beginning of the nineteenth centuries. 
Piermarini from Foligno is the artist whose name is linked with that particular 
style of architecture, of which Milan has still some good specimens like the 
Serbelloni, Saporiti, and Belgioioso Palaces, besides the Royal Palace, the 
Royal Villa, and the Scala Theatre. These edifices are now taken as models 
by many Milanese architects for the new palaces they are building. As to 
the more modest types of economic and popular houses, there are a good 
many being erected now in Milan. ‘The industrialists now have the habit 
of having entire quarters built around their factories for the accommodation 
of their employees. The Government has constructed small villas for its 
post and telegraph servants. One can see here and there also small villas 
copied from the usual London suburban villa, as in the so-called ‘Journalists ’ 
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Letters from Village.’ In other parts of the town there are villas copied instead from the — 

Town WWungarian style. Two big buildings, not for habitation purposes, but 
noteworthy for their construction, are the ‘ Sports Palace’ and the ‘ Ice 
Palace ’ (the latter for skating). The most original undertaking in the new 
building activity is represented by a scheme of Sig. Korner, who has the 
ambition of giving Italy her first ‘ skyscraper.’ There was a lively discussion 
when the idea was first mooted, and the Municipal Council of Milan did not 
want to approve the project that had been presented to them. Then the 
opinion of Mussolini was asked for, and he wired from Rome one of his 
characteristic telegrams saying that as Milan has no panoramas, it was advisable 
that her citizens, in order to enjoy some views, should go up as high as they 
could, and winding up the telegram by saying that he wished to reserve the 
highest flat for himself. After this telegram from Mussolini, the Milan 
Municipal Council on March 10 of last year approved the project, which 
is now being proceeded with. This project is the work of the architect 
Sig. Arata, who has imagined a real palace, harmonious and beautiful, 
sixty metres high, with eleven stories, and topped by a sort of roof-garden. 
This ‘ skyscraper ’ is going to be erected on the outskirts of the Park. | 
Milan is destined to undergo great transformation during the next few 
years, and the aspect of its streets and buildings will no doubt be improved. 
There are under consideration many schemes for widening the principal 
thoroughfares such as the Corso Vittorio Emanuele, and opening new 
streets parallel to it. In view of this new and large building activity, there is 
an interesting departure to be recorded. The Municipal Council has 
decided to award prizes to the best structures, in order to stimulate 
architects and give an impulse to the esthetical improvement of the city. 
A committee composed of one member of the Council and of five artists was 
formed, and to them was entrusted the task of drawing up the rules of the 
competition. The prizes will be assigned every two years to the best 
buildings executed within the territory of the Commune. They will consist 
of two massive gold medals and three silver medals to be given to the authors 
of the plans, and diplomas of honour to be awarded to the proprietors of the 
buildings constructed. Monuments, churches, and buildings owned by the 
city, the Commune, and the province, are excluded from the competition. 
Article 6 has a general interest, and is worthy of translation as it stands. It 
runs thus: ‘ The judgment by the prize-giving committee shall be based 
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chiefly on the following points : (1) the building must be correct and graceful 
from the purely esthetic point of view, particularly in its parts exposed to 
the public eye: (2) the beauty of the results obtained in relation to the 
wise and accurate use of the materials employed will be taken into account. 
In this respect the judging committee will give their preference to buildings 
where the materials have been chosen with full regard to their architectural 
suitability, and where the best esthetic results have been reached by the 
employment of the minimum of means: (3) the estheticism of the fronts of 
the buildings must respond to their purposes. Other reasons for preference 
will be the following: (a) the beauty of the parts of the edifices accessible to 
the public: (4) the correct and harmonious agreement between such parts 
and the exterior of the building : (c) the harmonisation of the building with 
its immediate surroundings and its contribution to the embellishment of 
these.’ The first competition was for buildings constructed during the 
period 1918-1922. 
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HOMAS CARLYLE was fond of expressing a decided preference 
for the past, and were he alive to-day one suspects he would fulminate 
at many of the conditions prevailing, and declare in his vehement 
Teutonic manner that much virtue has left us since even the Victorian 
age. But in one respect he would have been happier, for he would now 
be able to do his writing in the silence of a soundproof room. His experience of 
having an inner wall erected in order to prevent passage of sound of London traffic 
penetrating into the study of his Cheynes Walk residence was, it will be recalled, by 
no means an entire success. Examples of modern soundproofing methods and 
materials are not the least interesting and instructive portions of the book given us 
by Mr. I’. R. Watson, Professor of Experimental Physics at Illinois University. His 
is an admirable produced volume, well printed on excellent paper, and it covers the 
whole field of our present knowledge on a subject hitherto sadly neglected by architects 
of this country, as exampled in many of our modern public buildings. Mr. Watson 
does not claim that this knowledge is at all complete, and although on that account 
his work necessarily cannot be conclusive it is nevertheless the first to deal with the 
subject in a comprehensive manner, and must prove of great practical utility. 

The author has wisely refrained from loading the work with mathematical formule 
and theoretic arguments, preferring to put forward detailed accounts of experimental 
tests. Ihe whole volume is therefore essentially practical throughout, and 
illuminating information is given to avoid perpetrating acoustic defects in the 
designing of new buildings. Some amount of space is also given to the methods 
adopted in the rectification of acoustically imperfect buildings already erected, and to 
factors deciding the acoustic properties of auditoriums when both full and empty and 
however furnished, If one expresses disappointment at the absence of any attempt 
to elucidate the causes of the phenomena of sound distortion—particularly in regard 
to the accentuation of the timbre of one musical instrument to the diminution, and 
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even complete elimination, of another (a phenomenon which often causes our musical 
critics to complain)—one is merely confessing to a personal predeliction for a 
fascinating branch of acoustics. To have investigated that and cognate phenomena 
would have extended the work beyond its professed scope, and robbed it of its present 
compact form and severe regard for practical utility, which are among its chief 
recommendations. Due reference is made to the experimental work carried out by 
the late Professor Wallace C. Sabine of Harvard University. 

Architectural students whose opportunities of becoming thoroughly acquainted 
with actual building operations are limited will, we think, derive the greatest 
benefit in studying the three volumes of Mr. Newbold’s work. The author, as a 
past practising architect, and later as Editor of The National Builder, has gained 
experience which well qualifies him to deal with the various aspects of building work. 
The scope of a work on house and cottage construction, complicated as it is by recent 
innovations of methods and materials to which due prominence is given, is practically 
inexhaustible, especially when, as in these volumes, every step from the preparation of 
the site to the decoration of the finished building is fully dealt with. Even when 
spread over three spacious volumes there must inevitably be some diversity of opinion 
as to whether the author has alloted his space to the best possible advantage. On 
the whole we think Mr. Newbold has succeeded in giving us a well balanced work, 
but (especially bearing in mind that the idea permeating the books is to keep the 
conception of the designer continually before the operative) we are of opinion he 
might have dealt more fully with the necessity of harmonising structure with sur- 
roundings. He would have done well, in our opinion, to have expanded this section 
into a whole chapter. The illustrative plates and plans, and also photographs 
(excellent they admittedly are), might have been rather more numerous and used to 
elucidate the text more aptly on occasions. It is delightful to find a complete absence 
of stiffness in the language: indeed, Mr. Newbold has contrived to convey an 
atmosphere which lifts the reader entirely out of that cold formalism that so often 
in kindred works threatens to envelope him in a fog. 

The evils of dampness, so deleterious in their effects on health (apart from questions 
of annoyance and unsightliness) have received elaborate consideration in another 
volume by Mr. E. G. Blake. His handbook Damp Wadls is a manual which should 
prove of great practical use to all connected with building, but particularly to the 
layman and lay property-owner, who would perhaps find more difficulty in following 
a more technical work. ‘The author makes a detailed survey of the causes and 
effects of dampness and their remedies so clearly that no one should experience 
the smallest difficulty in following it. Mr. Blake also clearly shows the mistaken 
idea about dampness presumably caused by trees and creepers against buildings, 
but he does not mention the damage often caused to the joints of masonry by the 
branches and tendrils. ‘The features of the book are its well-ordered structure 
and the simple concise phrasing used throughout. The text is amplified by numerous 
illustrations and diagrams. ‘The chapter on the insertion of damp-proof courses 
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Recent Books in existing work is very practical and instructive ; and the author is to be commended 
for his insistence upon the necessity of boldly attacking the cause of dampness and 
the futility of half-hearted attempts to cure it. The chapter on waterproof building 
construction methods is very informative, covering a wide range of various methods ; 
their advantages and disadvantages are cogently noted and all practical details 
minutely investigated. 

Quantity surveying being a purely technical subject on which much has been 
written, not always well, students and practitioners are fortunate in having access 
to Mr. Evershed’s work. Most of the existing standard works on the subject 
fail in giving a clear and definite description of the process of ‘taking off.’ 
Admittedly this operation is one requiring more skill, experience and knowledge 
than the later operations required to produce a bill of quantities, and if only for that 
reason Mr. Evershed’s book fills an obvious gap, especially to the novice. The 
book has another decided advantage in that it is written in line with the methods of 
measurement advocated by Standard Methods of Measurement for Building Works. 
It also contains drawings and papers set for quantity surveying students (typical and 
non-typical) at the Surveyors Institution examinations, and it should be noted that 
drawings are not published by the Surveyors’ Institution even in their past examination 
papers. Other methods besides the London one are also briefly described and 
illustrated, whilst useful and necessary chapters are devoted to alterations and repairs, 
working up, schedules, accounts, and also ‘ taking off’ reinforced concrete work. 
A very complete index is provided. 

Members of the profession generally, and especially students in the provinces, will 
find in the third series of Notes for Architectural Draughtsmen much to make up for 
the chances often denied them of watching progress of construction and seeing new 
methods and materials employed in the large commercial buildings erected in the 
past few years. Though architectural schools are filling a long-felt want, it is 
unfortunately not every student who can attend them. How is he to keep himself 
conversant with modern methods and ideas? There are the building operations, 
and also the preparation of working drawings ‘in which little is now left to the 
imagination of the builder, for permanent records of artistic value and constructional 
interest now supplant the tentative scratchings of former days ’—to use the author’s 
own words. ‘The latest series, consisting of fifty plates printed on strong white 
paper are beautifully produced, being examples of work by well known present-day 
architects. An index to the plates is provided together with the author’s Intro- 
duction on the inside of the cover of portfolio. Designs and details for special 
fittings and furniture are also included in the series. 
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EXHIBITIONS 


ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHS AT WEMBLEY 


INCE December, 1922, we have had four excellent exhibitions of modern 

British architecture. ‘The second of these was the initial exhibition of the 

Architecture Club, and was by far the most extensive. The show held 

by this body at Grosvenor House a couple of months back and that now 

on view in the Palace of Arts, Wembley, both contain much the same 
number of exhibits, though in the former there was a notable preponderance of 
models. The present exhibition, which was opened by the Earl of Crawford on 
May 26, is different in several other respects. The Architecture Club Exhibition 
of 1923 was entitled Twenty Years of British Architecture, but it was less catholic than 
the present one, for neither Sir Reginald Blomfield nor Sir Aston Webb were repre- 
sented. Sir Edwin Lutyens, on the other hand, must have been stimulated by the 
more rigorous selection, for while he has only five very inferior photographs at 
Wembley he sent no less than twenty-two to Grosvenor House. Still, catholicity 
and comprehensiveness of range have their clear advantages ; the survey obtained 
at Wembley is a much more typical one than the other, though (but perhaps this 
follows) the level of quality is somewhat lower. There are, of course, exceptions. 
The Bank of British West Africa and the Wallasey Town Hall, by the late Mr. Briggs 
and Mr. Arnold Thornely, shewn at the R.I.B.A. in 1922, have not been seen since, 
and make a welcome reappearance ; and it is pleasant to remember that Sir Aston 
Webb’s Buckingham Palace facade is a work of our own generation. It has, I 
think, been conclusively proved by this exhibition that there is room for two distinct 
kinds of such displays : the brand-new and immediate kind to wit, where we may 
observe at a glance all the best work of the year or so, both large and small: and 
side by side with this the retrospective exhibition, formed according to some guiding 
principle less arbitrary than that of topicality, and affording a digested résumé of 
past work of a given class. 


This guiding principle at Wembley has been very broadly conceived, and the 
result is excellent. The public will be all the better for being required to exercise 
its own judgment instead of having only the very best put before them. Mr. W. 
H. Ansell and Mr. H. Chalton Bradshaw, who are responsible for the hanging, 
have not allowed their enthusiasms to get the better of them but have proceeded 
with admirable impartiality. Their greatest success, however, is to be seen in the 
collection of Canadian photographs, few of which have been shewn before in this 
country. If the Exhibition authorities had been a little more generous with their 
space it would no doubt have been possible to devote a whole room to this fascinating 
section ; their juxtaposition in room LL with an overflow of English work is not 
happy, though some of the intruding photographs are very good. But no doubt 
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the rival claims of architecture and the other arts have been carefully weighed, and 

the necklaces and theatrical relics exhibited in the same building are, we may suppose, 
of far greater interest to the majority of spectators. This vigorous Canadian archi- 
tecture, however, cannot be too carefully studied by those who find their way into the 
architectural rooms. To add to its interest the photographs in which it is represented 
are dated, a practice which might well be extended to the whole exhibition, and carried 
out, if not on the exhibits themselves, at any rate in the catalogue. This catalogue, 
by the way, presents two innovations, one of which is wholly admirable, while the 
other might well have been eschewed. The first consists of Mr. Harold Child’s 
excellent Introduction, which is longer than the preparatory notes to which one 1s 
accustomed in these lists. No one ought to come away from the Exhibition without 
reading it, at any rate on the train home, The other is the omission of the customary — 
and very helpful index. It is surely a pardonable frailty which causes one to look, 
when entering a show of this kind, for the buildings of So-and-So, whether with 
feelings of pleasure or apprehension matters little. The visitor to Wembley must 
go round the walls from one end to the other, and it may be of course that this necessity 
has been wisely contemplated by the Committee, who feel, one may suppose, that 
every picture ought to have its chance. If the omission is therefore of set purpose 
who would not put aside his personal feelings and applaud their ingenious severity ? 


Cas 


FRANK BRANGWYN 


HERE are occasions in our life when we come upon something which — 

appears in the light of an unexpected miracle as the opening of the eyes — 

and discovery of wonder. In childhood, it might be in the sight of the 

working ant carrying an unaccountable burden or the bee flitting from 

flower to flower; or later our esthetic sensibility is touched by the 
marvels of a Gothic cathedral and we are stirred to sudden realisation of that mysterious 
gift through which men express themselves in terms of beauty and which passed on 
can make some note of appeal to those whom custom regards as made of common 
clay. Such an emotion is produced when paying a visit to the Brangwyn exhibition 
at 184, Queen’s Gate, where for the first time we have the opportunity of seeing a — 
collection of this versatile artist’s work, though even then scarcely a representative one, 
for unfortunately most of his most important paintings are out of the country, while | 
many others occupy their positions as mural decorations in City Company halls and — 
other buildings not visited in the ordinary way. Yet we may at least gather some 
conception of the capacity and the output of his genius in the paintings which within 
their frames gleam like jewels within their setting, or fit their place as decorations 
much as great tapestries wrought and placed with the skill of a master hand, — 
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Brangwyn has been alluded to at times as the artist who has familiarized us with ugly Exhibitions 
types of humanity, the man of bare backs and bananas, but even if it were the case, 

it might be argued, as one writer of to-day puts it, that ‘ the finest speech of all is 

simply the idealisation in the heaven of art of the common speech of earth.’ 

In this practical, mundane, scientific world of to-day, intellectual complexities too 
often come between the artist and his vision, and the vision and its expression, and we 
are prone to recognise objects by their labels and never see the things themselves. It is 
the instinctive artist who re-discovers and restores to them again some wider 
significance in the direct, emotional, universal speech of life. These are they who 
have gone to the depths of their own natures, have been unafraid to bring to the 
surface and express fearlessly and poignantly the intimate impulses and emotions, 
which in word and deed, thought, feeling and mode of expression have some root 
in truth: that which seemeth best and right and inevitable to themselves. It is 
this catholicity of mind which Mr. Ramsay Macdonald in his speech at the opening 
of the exhibition on May 22, particularly emphasised—the art which has a public 
character and embodies the spirit of a nation or a race, in which each individual 
however humble feels he has a share as the thing of desirable attainment—the art 
that portrays 

The men and the work of the men on ferries, railroads, fish-boats and canals, 
The hourly round of our own or any man’s life. 

Yet whatever democratic appeal Brangwyn’s art may have, as an artist he must be 
judged also on purely artistic grounds apart from his selection of themes. The 
examples typefy certain distinct phases of his development from his early, more 
restrained method, both in selection of colour and method of treatment—where his 
drawing is somewhat more constrained and realism is struggling with convention, 
or the period of 1909, to which belongs the more opulent, sensual, free, vigorous 
work culminating in that remarkable picture Wine, exhibited at the Royal Academy 
in 1910, to his latter phase of almost ascetic severity, simple and more primitive in 
treatment, as Christ Fa/ling—or that altogether unique experiment in tempera (which 
has been wrongly described as an imitation of French Impressionism) The S/ave 
Market. 

Supremely a decorator, Brangwyn has a peculiar genius of his own to ally pictorial 
and decorative art in such a way as to bring him in tune with those Eastern ideals 
where such divorce has never been recognised. Whatever the theme, all is sub- 
ordinated to such simplifications in treatment as retains the essentials en masse, shapes, 
colour, and objects exist always as incidentals, where the pictorial and decorative 
element are related in such a way as to procure some co-ordinated whole with the 
architectural features. There are certain principles we must recognise in all great 
arts which are instinctively obeyed even if not scientifically understood. These‘jare 
the principles which Brangwyn, supremely a decorator, instinctively applies, but 
which without his particular aptitude and individual genius would be as nought. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


N Ordinary Meeting of Tue Society or Arcurrects was held at 28, Bedford 
Square, W.C.1., on Thursday, June 12, 1924, at 6 p.m. The 
President, Mr. E. J. Partridge, F.s.1., having taken the Chair, the 
Minutes of the previous Meeting as published in the Journal were 
taken as read, and were confirmed and signed. 


The following announcements were made : 


NOMINATIONS 


For Fellowship, 5 ; for Membership, 30. (See Nofices, pages twelve and fourteen.) 


ADMISSIONS AND ELECTIONS 


ELECTED AS LICENTIATES. Bareman, Witi1am Hersert, Mill Street, Calne, Wilts; Brown, 
Henry, 18, Central Road, Blackpool; Campsrtt, Donatp Cuapwick, 6, Pall Mall, Hanley, Stoke-on-Trent ; 
Cotporne, GraHaM Wicox, Gerston Chambers, Paignton; Couzprick, Horace Cuarues, 32, Worslade 
Road, Tooting, S.W.17; Deruam, Recinatp Douctas, 77, Read’s Avenue, Blackpool; Duxr, Recinazp 
Joun, 15, Upper Avenue, Eastbourne; DuxrieLp, ArrHur Wi111aM, 31, London Street, Southport ; Frencu, 


Argc. Frank, 29, Bushey Park, Knowle, Bristol; Giztesprz, Joun, 56, Kenmure Street, Pollockshields, — 


Glasgow; Hammicx, Huserr James, 7, Cornwall Street, Plymouth; Hir1, CurisropHer Benson, 6, Bucking- 
ham Mount, Headingley, Leeds; Hir1, Cuarzes Roy, ‘Oaklands,’ Adel, Leeds; Hinpsiey, Ernest James, 


‘Dalkeith Cottage,’ Fortis Green, East Finchley, N.2; Hortincpare, Srepuen Russzxt, The Chalet, Vallance _ 


Road, Alexandra Park, N.22; Hucnes, Cyriz Ausrey, 4, Haslemere Road, Sketty, Swansea; Joutey, 
Vincent Atpuonsus, 6, Banks Street, Blackpool; Jones, Herpert Henry Barker, 82, High Street, Stour- 
bridge; Jones, Lewis, Bethcar Street, Ebbw Vale; Jonzs, Westrsury Luoyp, ‘Winton Meads,’ Vaynol Road, 
Carnarvon; Macxeitu, Cuartes Hewirson, 14, St. Albans Road, St. Annes-on-Sea, Lancs.; Mew, Lzonarp, 
182, Woodborough Road, Nottingham; Morcan, Grorce Raymonp, 62, High Street, Witney; Oak, 
Grorce WiuaM, 174, Bacup Road, Cloughfold, near Manchester; Perry, Frank Georcz, 25, Plymouth 
Street, Swindon; Prace, Francis Grirriru Joun, Adelaide, Australia; Quarmsy, Joun Vartey, 4, Belle 
Green Lane, Higher Ince, near Wigan ; Regs, JosepH Lewis, 49, Colum Road, Cardiff; Ripceway, CLEMENT 
BERNARD, 20, Sheldon Road, Nether Edge, Sheffield; Roczrs, Ernest ArTuur, Lynwood, Havant, Hants; 
Rocers, Grorce Reynotp Husert, 7, Wind Street, Swansea; Roris, Harotp ArtTuur, 31, High Street, 
Leighton Buzzard; Sarnspury, Cyrit Ernest, 166, Tarring Road, Worthing, Sussex; Smiru, Lesiiz Frep, 
36, St. Mary’s Gate, Derby; Tare, Joun Wuire, 249, Darlington Street East, Wigan ; ‘Tonkin, ArTuur E., 


3, The Drive, Didsbury, Manchester; Trower, THoMas Francis, ‘Bradnor,’ Burdett Road, Wisbech; 
Unpervown, Atwyn, 3, Hempstead Gardens, Uckfield; Weratuerett, Freperick Evans, 370, Dewsbury 


Road, Beeston, Leeds; Wuirraker, ALLEN Gerorce Barry, 3, Connaught Avenue, Mutley, Plymouth ; 
Wiurams, Peter Jones, ‘Isfryn,’ Park Road, Hengoed, near Cardiff; Wicurman, Grorce WILLIAM, 28, 
Norfolk Hill, Grenoside, near Sheffield; Yerrsury, ArtHur Lesiiz, 24, Newton Street, Stapleton Road, 
Bristol. 
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ELECTED AS STUDENTS. Apamson, Joseph Wiruam, 160, Delaval Road, West Benwell, 
Newcastle-on-T'yne; Arzen, Srurton JosEpu, 30, Conway Road, Sparkbrook, Birmingham; Ascrort, 
Norman, ‘Ivy Lodge,’ Spencer Road, Mitcham, Surrey; Cormiz, Matruew, 26, Port Street, Annan, Dum- 
friesshire ; Farr, Harry, 64, Read’s Avenue, Blackpool ; Fisuer, Donovan Epwarp, ‘Summerhouse,’ Penton 
Hook, Staines, Middlesex ; Jackson, Franx, ‘Musgrave House,’ Staindrop, Darlington; Jounson, RonaLp 
ALFRED, 4, Bainton Road, Oxford; Sura, Francis Mattuew, 8, Palmerston Rise, Margate; Smitu, Joun 
James, 66, Lord Street, Hindley; Winper, Ricuarp ARCHIBALD, 24, Maxilla Gardens, W.10. 


The following candidates whose nominations had previously been announced and 
published were submitted for election under Articles 12 and 17 of the Articles of 
Association and were declared to be duly elected : 


AS FELLOWS. Cuerrincton, Harry, 55, Newhall Street, Birmingham; Evans, Tuomas Jay, ‘Lincoln 
Chambers,’ 3, Portsmouth Street, Lincoln’s Inn F ields, W.C.; Grover, Kennetu, ‘Pearl Buildings,’ Northum- 
berland Street, Newcastle-upon-Tyne; Grecory, Freperick WinuaM Cuartes, ‘ Danesbarn,’ Valley Road, 
Edwalton, Nottingham; Hearucotr, ALEXANDER Txomson, 80, Mosley Street, Manchester ; Hinc, Harry 
Perer, 121, Colmore Row, Birmingham; Horstry, Huserr Wiruam, ‘ Amberley House,’ Norfolk Street, 
Strand, W.C.z2; Houcuin, Harotp Rocrrs, 8 5, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4; Stainton, SAMUEL JosEPH, 
55, Newhall Street, Birmingham ; Warren, Geran, ‘ Amberley House,’ Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C.2. 


AS MEMBERS. Arrowsmitu, Craupz, 4, Romney Street, Moston, Manchester. Barnes, ALFRED 
Henry, 14, Sydenham Road, Croydon. Bertcuam, ALan SyEr, 126, Hamlet Court Road, Westcliff-on-Sea. 
Corvin, Joun Macponatp, 9, New Square, London, W.C.2. Furniss, Ricuarp WILLIAM, 24, Rosburgh 
Avenue, Birkenhead. Green, Wituiam Joun, 32, Paradise Street, Birmingham. Patterson, WILLIAM, 
8, Smiths Place, Leith. Pirz, Arruur GerorcE, 5, Duddell Street, Hong Kong, China. Ruicuarps, DaniEL 
Hersert, 2, South John Street, Liverpool. "Townenp, ALFRED Marcel, 27, Laverton Road, St. Annes- 
on-Sea. 


REINSTATEMENTS 


Cunpa, F. G. (M,, 1896), Leamington Spa. Gorton, A. (M., 1899), Morecambe. Letcester, W. 
(M., 1899), Watford. (Licentiate) Witton, C. F. J. (LZ., 1920), Pontypool. 


DEATH 


Auprrson, H. (M., 1919), Skipton-in-Craven. 


The proceedings then terminated. 


The 
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ARCHITECTURAL NOTES AND INTELLIGENCEE 


LSEWHERE in this issue will be found an advertisement inviting 

designs for the rebuilding of the Freemasons’ Hall in Great Queen 

Street, Kingsway. This interesting competition is to be conducted in 

two stages upon the system introduced into this country by THe SocigTy 

or Arcuirects. Each of the architects selected in the first stage to 
take part in the second will receive an honorarium of five hundred pounds. The 
assessors are Sir Edwin Lutyens, Walter Cave and A. Burnett Brown. 


% 


URING the Women’s Week, which is to be held at Wembley from July 

21-26, Mrs. Florence M. Taylor, M.s.a., will deliver an address on architecture 
at the Australian Pavilion at 11.30 a.m., on Wednesday, July 23. Mrs. Taylor is a 
practising architect resident in Sydney, New South Wales. 


bd 


R. HUMPHREY MILFORD writes to inform us that The Villas of Pliny 
the Younger by Helen H. Tanzer, reviewed in our last issue, is published by 
him in this country. As the review copy was sent to us by The Columbia University 
Press we were not aware of this fact, of which we think our readers will be glad to hear. 


% 


R. LOUIS H. SULLIVAN, one of the most original of the American archi- ~ 
tects of our time, died recently in Chicago at the age of 68. Among the many — 


currents of American architecture Mr. Sullivan pursued a course of his own, and 


produced a number of the most remarkable bank buildings the world has ever seen, — 
The system of design to which these buildings owe their peculiarities aimed at a — 


mathematical consistency in the use of architectural forms. Perhaps the most 


typical product of his genius is to be found in the building erected by one of his — 
disciples—the Imperial Hotel, Tokyo, by Harold Lloyd Wright. At the time of © 
his death Mr. Sullivan had passed the proofs for the concluding instalment of his 


autobiography, which has been appearing for some time in the Journal of The Ameri- 


can Institute of Architects. We understand it is to be issued shortly in book form 


it is a work that will be widely looked forward to. 
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HE death of another American architect, less well-known in this country, 
i also to be recorded this month. Mr. Peirce Anderson was the direct 
successor of Mr. D. H. Burnham who died in 1912, the firm of Messrs. Graham, 
Burnham & Co. being succeeded some years after Mr. Burnham’s death by the 
firm of Messrs. Graham, Anderson, Probst & White. This latter frm has executed 
a large number of important works, including the Union Station and Post Office in 
Chicago, which are now in course of erection from his designs. Mr. Anderson, 
like the lately deceased Mr. Bacon, was one of the greatest American adherents 
of the classical tradition ; his attitude was fairly well summed up in his saying ‘I 
would rather have a building beautiful and dumb than ugly and interesting.’ 


be 
M: H. HEATHCOTE STATHAM died at the end of May at the age of 83. 


Mr. Statham had latterly become known chiefly as a writer on architecture 
and music, a parallel interest which dates back as far as 1873 when he wrote a paper 
on the connection between these two arts. For many years he was Musical Critic 
to the Edinburgh Review, and several articles in Grove’s Dictionary of Music are 
from his hand. In the world of architecture he was, of course, chiefly known as 
Editor of the Builder, a position which he occupied from 1883 onwards.  Inci- 
dentally, he was the architect of the premises now occupied by the offices of that 
periodical in 4, Catherine Street, Strand. 


bd 


| ine Architectural League of New York, through Mr. Alfred C. Bossom 
have placed a tablet in memory of Sir Christopher Wren in St. Paul’s Cathedral 
It will be unveiled by the American Ambassador on the afternoon of June 30. The 
tablet bears the following inscription : IN RECOGNITION OF THE INSPIRATION AND 
ENDURING INFLUENCE ON AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE OF THE WORK OF SIR CHRISTOPHER 
WREN, THIS TABLET IS INSCRIBED BY THE ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE OF NEW YORK. 
The tablet has been widely criticised because of its supposed inconsistency with that 
other glorious epitaph which we need not quote here. There appears to be little 
wrong, however, with a proposal to put on record the influence which Sir Christopher 
Wren has exercised on the other side of the Atlantic. There is no doubt that London 
contains the major portion of his work, and that in order to survey the latter it is 
Only necessary to circumspice. But the recognition of his influence on American 
architecture seems to us as gracious as it is justified by the evolution of that architecture. 
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HE Cathedral Church of Christ, Liverpool, will be consecrated in the presen 
of H.M. The King on the afternoon of Saturday, July 19. On the followi 2 
Sunday His Majesty will attend the morning service at the Cathedral during w 
the special war memorial transept will be dedicated. ‘The Cathedral will be o 
to the public on payment between July 24 and 28, after which date it will be clos 
for the necessary preparations to be made for the ceremony. A guide book is bei 
published which will give full particulars of the history and construction of 
interesting edifice. : 
& 
NE million dollars have been given by Mr. Rockefeller Jun. for repairs 
Rheims Cathedral and the buildings and gardens at Versailles and Fontainebl 
The gift has been prompted by Mr. Rockefeller’s desire to assist France in m 
taining her world-famous parks and gardens and her great Cathedral under the 
difficult conditions which are a result of the war. The gift, which was acknowledg: | 
by the Ex-President, then in office, will be administered by a Franco-Amer 
committee composed of the French Ambassador to the United States, Mr. We 
Bosworth, the architect, MM. Hanoteaux and Paloléogue, and Col. H. Harjes 


THE SPIRIT OF BUILDING 


THE RUINS OF ROME 


AXIT Fatr’n, fall’n, a silent heap; her heroes all 
Sunk in their urns: behold the pride of pomp, 
The throne of nations, fall’n, obscur’d in dust— 
E’en yet majestical! The solemn scene 
Elates the soul, while now the rising Sun 
Flames on the ruins, in the purer air 
Towering aloft, upon the glittering plain, 

Like broken rocks, a vast circumference : 
Rent palaces, crush’d columns, rifled moles, 
Fanes roll’d on fanes, and tombs on buried tombs. 
Deep lies in dust the Theban obelisk 
Immense along the waste ; minuter art, 
Gliconian forms, or Phidian subtly fair, 
O’erwhelming ; as th’ immense Leviathan 
The finny brood, when near Ierne’s shore 
Out-stretch’d, unwieldy, his island length appears 
Above the foamy flood....... 

The pilgrim oft 
At dead of night, ’mid his oraison hears 
Aghast the voice of Time, disparting towers, 
Tumbling all precipitate down-dash’d, 


Rattling around, loud thundering to the moon. 


JOHN DYER 
1700-1758 


Mays] 


A CAFE IN MILAN 


After a new drawing by Muirhead Bone 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


T may be safely said that a building which it is not possible formally 

to open has not been properly built. Everybody will know what we 

mean by the term ‘opening.’ ‘The life of the merest cottage has a 

moment more glorious than any other, the moment when its walls 
first echo with the voices of those who are to live and die within them, when 
the first fire is lit and the first meal cooked, when the limbs are first stretched 
out, the eyes first closed in sleep. For a short while the newcomer is a 
veritable Columbus, and his domain a lesser America to be won, subdued 
and humanised by him. Unless it is possible to enter a house with some 
appreciation of the significance of that act the house 1s indeed ill built. This 
is no reflection on the architect’s work. What we do have in mind is the 
casualness and precipitation with which many great buildings of to-day 
are planned by their projectors, and which effectually prevent anything 
resembling an ‘ opening’ of them. Our perfected methods of construction 
have made us careless of such little things as that. If it is desired that the 
fifth floor shall be made inhabitable within three months of sinking the 
foundations your modern builder will see that it is in readiness, though you 
may have to ascend in a temporary lift to an office perched upon a skeleton 
of unclothed girders. Into most of our important buildings we have to 
make an equally hurried and undignified entrance. The hour of ingress 
is anticipated ; we cannot wait till the dwelling is ready ; we have not the 
time, and if we had the time we would not have the patience. 
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T is a hopeful sign (we say it in all possible seriousness) that in this hurrie 

age religion should still observe a seemly restraint : that though man ma 
be without the leisure to consecrate the great moments of his life the Deit 
should bide its time as of old. ‘ Let thine eye, O Lord,’ said the Bisho ) 
before the first knocking on the door at the preparatory ceremony in th 
Liverpool Cathedral, ‘ let thine eye be continually upon this house which w 
would encompass and consecrate to thee.’ Forty years had passed since th 
constitution of the Liverpool Cathedral Committee, twenty since the laying — 
of the foundation stone and fourteen since the consecration of the Lady 
Chapel. All the while the great work had been proceeding, the builde 
refusing to be either hurried or discouraged. Great sacrifices were mad 
The old St. Peter’s Church was immeasurably the finest church in Liverpool. 
a Renaissance edifice comparable to its Town Hall ; the garden surroundin 
it was one of those green oases which Londoners prize so justly. Both ha 
to go; the sacrifice was necessary ; it was not regretted. When the wa 
left building costs at a level which was undreamt of by those who began th 
work, the donors who had given sums for special objects not yet carried ou 
made up their gifts to the amount of the enhanced prices. _ All the whil 
the building was going on, almost imperceptibly, except during the last two 
years of the war when it nearly ceased. Beside that huge chancel a cran 
might be seen slowly swinging, the shapes of workmen might be discerne 
in the intricacies of the scaffolding ; but the great shell was still empty, th 
divine Jerusalem was still not (to quote from the beautiful verses printed at th ; 
head of our last issue) :— 


Prepar’d in marriage to be given 
To Christ, on whom her joy depends. 


Aw the clock struck three on the afternoon of Saturday July 19 the Bish 
knocked with his crosier upon the door for the third time; the door 


opened, and he was addressed by the Chairman of the Feces Commit 
in these terms: Right Reverend Father in God, we pray you to consecrate t 
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Cathedral Church ; upon which he was presented with the keys of the 
Cathedral, and proceeded with the last series of preparatory ceremonies— 
the Invocation, the Dedication, and the reading of texts from various points 
of the Cathedral. Immediately upon the last of these there follows, in the 
printed Order of Service, this direction: Then shall the people kneel and 
secretly call to mind the gracious promise of the Lord Fesus, ‘Where two or 
three are gathered together in my name, there am I in the midst.’ A simpler 
and more moving introduction to the ceremony of consecration proper could 
not be imagined. The Prayer, the Rejoicing and the Witness, thus 
announced, together formed the central feature of a celebration the like of 
which has not been seen for many generations. It could not possibly have 
attained the same significance if it had not been delayed until the chief 
portion of the structure was completed. It is true that even including the 
Lady Chapel the portion now standing covers a lesser area than that which 
has still to be put up, but it should be observed that the former contains all 
the significant parts (and also the most costly) such as the sanctuary and 
reredos, the Bishop’s throne, the beautiful choir stalls, the organ, the lectern, 
besides a very useful space for congregations which includes the two eastern 
transepts. 
bo 


F have said little of the building itself thus far. Nor, apart from the 

drawing published last month, do we propose to deal with it in detail. 
It is seldom that the projectors of a great building do such admirable justice 
to the work of art for which they are responsible as the Liverpool Cathedral 
Committee have done to that edifice. They are to be sincerely con- 
gratulated. Thanks to their energy and discrimination there is not an 
intelligent reader in these islands who has not during the past few weeks 
become familiar with the general aspect of the Cathedral. This is as it 
should be ; but the work of the great daily journals is done under peculiar 
and very limiting conditions, and it argues considerable skill and knowledge 
on the part of the organisers that they have been able to secure the fullest 
measure of support from these organs. But lest it be thought that we 
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underestimate the beauty of the architecture we would point to the notice 4 
of the late Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue which we print on another page. — 
The greatest church architect America has ever had ‘ would,’ in the words 
of our contributor, ‘ have been happy to have designed so beautiful a Gothic 
building.’ No human testimony is as valuable as that spoken by one great 
artist of another. In speaking at greater length of the ceremony of con-_ 
secration we have only obeyed the precept of Thomas Traherne—a precept _ 
which we think will have the approval of our readers—which lays it down 
that, since ‘the manner is always more excellent than the thing, . . . it 
far more concerneth us that the manner wherein we enjoy be complete and 
perfect, than that the matter which we enjoy be complete and perfect.’ If 
anyone is inclined to doubt the importance of a ceremony of consecration 
such as that performed at Liverpool let him ponder the difference between 
a piece of manufacture and a piece of architecture, between the processes of — 
building and those of religious service, between a house made with hands 
and one filled with the presence of God,‘dedicated to His service for reading 
His Holy Word, for preaching His mighty Gospel.’ 


% 


HE Committee are appealing for £300,000 to build the central space 

below the tower and the two western transepts. At the moment of 
going to press a so-called ‘Gold Fund’ has been opened in addition to the 
ordinary General Building Fund. This action was taken by the Committee — 
with admirable promptitude as a result of a suggestion made by a corres- — 
pondent to the Liverpool Daily Post. Many people have odd gold coins — 
and pieces of jewellery which are kept for no particular reason ; besides, the | : 
more tangible the gift the more it appeals to the imagination at giver and 
recipient alike. There is little doubt that the appeal will be successful, and 
that in a very short time. Sir Gilbert Scott’s ae Lee is arousing considerable _ 
enthusiasm, and the best way of expressing one’s enthusiasm is undoubtedly — 
in helping the architect to finish what is as yet only half done. The 
chancel is a splendid promise of what we may ultimately expect, though 
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we think it a pity that it should be so fully and harshly illuminated by 
means of the tall white windows in the temporary brick wall built across 
the nave. We could have done with a good deal less light there ; its cold 
intensity and equal distribution accentuated the feeling that the building 
was cut off in the middle. We would recommend visitors to time their 
inspection so that they may catch a glimpse of the afternoon sun pouring 
into the choir from what are ecclesiologically the southern windows of 
the chancel. If they catch sight of small round object like the side-lamp 
of a car projecting forward from the desk of the lectern let them not be 
alarmed. It is the mouthpiece of an electric amplifier which, though 
not strictly necessary (for the Bishop of Liverpool was surprisingly audible 
from the altar), allowed each one present to follow the Archbishop of York’s 
sermon without losing a word. 


% 


HERE must be a good deal of feeling abroad on the question of our 

public statues, for the competition announced in our last issue has 
suscitated a number of very amusing proposals relating to them. The Daily 
Chronicle thinks the mausoleum should easily be made a good paying pro- 
position, though it might prejudice the well-earned popularity of Madame 
Tussaud’s Chamber of Horrors. The Daily News would like the statues 
to remain and to be properly cared for, to which end it proposes that instead 
of buying knighthoods, people should be allowed to buy sites and to have 
their statues erected on them. Some day this agreeable suggestion will be 
taken up by an enterprising M.P. ; we would like to urge, however, that the 
physical appearance of the subjects should be put to a careful censorship, a 
task which might well be entrusted to a special committee set up under the 
Fine Arts Commission, and including representatives of the Anatomical 
Society of Great Britain, the Actors’ Association and the Taslor and Cutter 
to sit in an advisory capacity. We now will onlyiremind our readers that 
designs for the mausoleum and entrance gates have to be in by August 9. 
The result of the competition will be published in our next issue, 
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RCHITECTS seem more indulgent’ than other artists to the 
criticisms and interpretations of non-professional writers, even 
though the raptures and warnings of such men as Ruskin have ~ 
perhaps misled public taste as much as they have awakened 

public interest. For instance, the seven lamps of architecture is such an odd 

expression that it seems symbolic of confusion of thought ; and the light of 

Ruskin’s lamps was fitful and sometimes so smoky that few architects (perhaps 

no ironmonger) would have been content (let alone able) to supply them. 

Yet as an inhabitant may be the best judge of a house, a similarly equipped 

mind will sometimes define principles that an architect feels or applies uncon- — 
sciously, and this, I suppose, is the reason for the attention which thoughtful 
writers on architecture have received. During the last century one of the — 
closest students of architecture was Coventry Patmore, a profound thinker ~ 
on the principles of art, which he studied chiefly in poetry and architecture. 
His essays are now little read, and before returning to them, it may be well 
to recall the practical interest that he showed in the designing and adaptation 
of buildings. In 1866, soon after his second marriage, he purchased an 
estate in Sussex, where J. F’. Bentley (‘the only architect’, he quaintly observed, 
‘who knows more of architecture than I do myself’) built for him the beautiful 
house known as Heron’s Ghyll, now belonging to the Duke of Norfolk. It 
cost £3,000, and the present writer possesses some of the correspondence that 
passed between the owner and his architect. In this the traditional 
difference between anticipation and expenditure becomes a recurring motive. 
The letters also refer to an abortive plan for placing one of the poet’s sons as 
a pupil in Bentley’s office. Patmore, however, did much more than sign — 
cheques and write grumbles. Against local advice, and for the sake of 
economy, he insisted on raising the stone needed on the site itself. As he 
afterward recorded in How I managed and Improved my Estate, so long as the 
quarry was open, he sold the stone locally at a handsome profit. The quarry 
had to be closed because it lay under the windows of the house, but the 
essay in building and estate management proved a good investment, for the — 
estate was eventually sold for almost twice its original price, and, after paying — 
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for the costly improvements, the poet made a profit of £8,500. These 
details are touchingly dwelt upon to supply an example of a poet who was 
also a successful man of business. This beautiful house, however, became 
too big for him, and he moved into an old house at Hastings which had 
attracted him in his boyhood. While there he originated, and found most 
of the money to build, the church of St. Mary Star of the Sea, which was 
designed by his biographer, Mr. Basil Champneys, who says: ‘ Patmore’s 
interest in the work from ‘first to last was intense. . .; he devoted himself 
to the scheme in all its bearings. . . .; his knowledge of architecture was 
thorough, and, so far as I was concerned, displayed itself in the most satis- 
factory manner, in encouragement and appreciation, without interference. . . 
as he said to me, “‘ it was to be the only Catholic church in England without 
any bad taste in it.” ’ 

The bulk of Patmore’s writings is small ; he always preferred quality to 
quantity, and only now is it possible to realise how large a proportion of this 
small body of prose was devoted to the study of architecture. In the volume 
Principle in Art the three concluding essays contain his most mature pro- 
nouncements on this theme, but Courage in Politics, a posthumous selection 
from his uncollected papers, contains three more, and a whole page of Mr. 
Page’s bibliography at the end of the book records others on this theme 
alone. The list includes critical reviews of the ‘ Stones of Venice’ and the 
‘Seven Lamps’ which would be worth reprinting because Patmore was a 
keen critic of some of Ruskin’s theories, and perhaps the only contemporary 
equipped with equal knowledge and literary skill to challenge their authority. 
His writings retain a freshness and independence that Ruskin, who had a 
respect for Patmore and knew how apt he himself was to be carried away in 
the heat of the moment, must have awaited with a rather anxious pleasure. 

The most important essay on the subject is the long one on Architectural 
Styles. In this (Mr. Page says that it develops an idea in Lord Lindsay’s 
Sketches of Christian Art) published in 1847), Patmore enumerates five great 
styles in the history of architecture, and explains by pregnant references to 
their characteristic details the relations and symbolic quality of each. We 
have grown much more used to this mode of treating the subject than were 
his contemporaries, but his treatment remains interesting because it is much 
more precisely elaborated than most. If we disagree, we must disagree on 
definite points, and his most exalted interpretations are, like a Gothic spire, 
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4 Poet on almost as sharp and pointed as a needle. The five styles are the Egyptian, © 
Architecture Toric, Pointed Gothic, Norman and Moresque. He chooses them because — 
each is distinguished by the integrity with which a single idea is carried out — 
in every detail. All the rest are dismissed as manners or mixtures, and “ it 
is hard to conjecture the possibility of a development in the future of any — 
sixth style which shall deserve to rank with them ; for these five styles seem 
to have exhausted the five possible modes in which weight or mass of material 
—apparently the foundations of all architectural expression—can be treated.’ 
On this basis he proceeds to place the five in order of significance. The 
Egyptian, the Doric and the Pointed Gothic represent the Material, the 
Rational and the Spiritual, and what other religious impulse, he asks, remains — 
to inspire building? The Moresque and the Norman, though true styles, 
have no such significance, for they represent respectively the Fanciful and — 
the Stable merely ; the Moorish by domes that seem to hang unsupported — 
in the air, the Norman by a wall that suggests an eternity of endurance. If © 
Patmore had said that the Norman wall suggests Law no less than Time, I 
think, as we shall see in a moment, that the symbol would have fitted better 
with that which he found in the Gothic. Such generalisations however 
remain vague, and therefore uninteresting, until the details of the styles are 
invoked to support them. The Egyptian style, he thinks, was evolved by 
former cave-dwellers, who built above ground, as they had been forced to 
construct beneath, with an oppressive consciousness of the weight over- 
hanging them. Weight, the most obvious attribute of matter, was their 
architectural theme. ‘The pyramid, a wedge of stone, is an abstract form of 
mass and weight. ‘The temples, composed of tiers of pyramids, seem capable 
of sinking through the earth on which they are built. Within, the theme is 
repeated in the details so that the columns bulge near their bases, and the — 
capitals have convex mouldings as if oozing under pressure from above. 
With the Doric temple we are asked to notice an escape from this burden _ 
of weight, which is now triumphantly carried, and the petrification of a — 
wooden hut is made to rejoice in the easy power with which the human mind ~ 
is able to devise columns that disdain the burden of the entablature. The — 
concave flutings give them animation and concentrate their energy within ; — 
they have no bases but rise serenely, diminishing on their way, toward the 
capital. Where the column is thinnest, incisions occur to emphasise how ; 
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ovolo, and the neutral abacus are similarly enlisted to show that the Greek 
expresses exactly the opposite motive of the Egyptian, namely, the triumph 
of the human reason over matter. The architrave, frieze and cornice of the 
Doric entablature are taken to emphasise the weight (simple, depending, or 
projecting) thus easily borne. The life of the argument is in its details, 
which can only be roughly indicated here. For example, the triglyphs 
become more than memories of projecting timbers by means of the gutte 
below them which emphasise the gravitational tendency of the frieze, and 
the Doric wall, passively standing behind the colonnade with only its hori- 
zontal junctions visible, emphasise by contrast the vertical rush of the columns. 
The Ionic and the Corinthian (‘ decorated Ionic’) are declared to be 
modifications of the same idea, with the notion of support as well as weight 
expressed throughout in the base of the shafts, to take the simplest example. 
The ornament that appears with the Ionic is the absence of the pure intention 
of the Doric self-sufficiency of form. 

In Pointed Gothic, on the other hand, he sees weight triumphantly 
vanquished by an ascending spiritual power, transforming the basilica. The 
tower and the spire became to the clerestory that which the clerestory was 
to the rest of the building, and every detail was invoked to emphasise the 
upward rush and flight. There are horizontal lines also, which exist not 
only to be subdued but to bound the vertical, and so to give a harmonious 
balance to the life and law of the whole. The square-headed tower is com- 
mended as no less fine than the spire because it is content to leave a potential 
energy unexhausted, whereas in the spire whose base is co-terminous with 
the top of the tower the energy evaporates. The ideal treatment of the two 
towers at the west end of a Gothic cathedral is, he thinks, therefore to have a 
spire on one of them alone. For the same reason, the spire whose base is 
smaller than the roof of the tower on which it stands is the most expressive, 
for it combines the qualities of both without sacrificing either to the other. 
The tower with four pinnacles at its corners suggests the same potential 
energy, released just so far as to become apparent. The columns divided 
into clustered shafts, which follow the lines of the vaulting ‘like fingers 
joined in prayer,’ are unaffected by the weight of the roof that they help to 
carry. The Gothic capitals have no bearing power, and, like the annulets 
that bind the clustered columns, they exist to express the contrast and to 
relieve continuity, for, when capitals are omitted, we see how the eye con- 
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fusedly seeks the invisible point from which the arch springs and is — 
disappointed in its search for a place of rest upon the upward flight. Gothic — 
tracery, diaper, foliage, in the Decorated period, again suspend the aspiring 
lines of the building, and affirm the harmony of law with life, even in the 
detail of their ornaments whose character shows a vigorous life playing in 
severely geometrical forms with freedom so perfect that ‘ it is difficult to say 
whether the life shapes the law or the law the life.’ The flamboyant licence 
of life, and the perpendicular rigidity of law, show the two forms of decay 
into which this balance degenerated. 

In Norman architecture, when mass and thickness, instead of weight, 
became the theme, the arch was subordinated to the wall which it distributes 
between the piers. It thus becomes no more than the head of a gap in the 
wall between the nave and the aisles. The favourite Norman arch-mouldings, 
the chevron and fillet, attract interest to the substance of the wall in which 
they are cut. The piers, he says, were masses of wall, square or cylindrical, 
and the fragile shafts, sometimes set in their angles by way of decoration, 
ridiculed the idea that shaft-power was necessary, either from their slenderness, 
or from the twisted forms that they received. Similarly, the open galleries, 
recessed doorways, blind arcades, chamfered mouldings, emphasised a 
thickness with which it was no sacrifice to dispense. The round arch, a 
gap in the mass of Norman wall, could not be made otherwise expressive in 
itself until it developed into the dome, and only the Moresque builders made 
much of it. The large dome had the fatal defect of lateral thrust, 
necessitating a lighter material for its construction, which the eye was deceived 
into supposing was similar to that of the substance beneath. Even so, a 
system of concealed buttresses was needed to support it so as not to contradict 
the apparent lightness of the dome; and the double domes of St. Peter’s 
and St. Paul’s are mentioned to show that the Renaissance builders were 
equally unable to solve this difficulty. 

The Moorish builders fantastically gave substance to the dome to make it 
homogeneous with its supports and to negative the idea of weight. Their 
domes are ‘ multiplied masses of pendentives’ which seem to hang in the 
air, and every detail contributes to a fanciful construction more suited to 
Afreets than to men. This bare outline of the poet’s interpretation gives 


no idea of the pregnant sentences by which it is conveyed. But his early 


essays in a mode since popular are more architectural than most, so that it is 
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the very stones that speak and not the writer’s imagination. His essays on 
Ideal and Material Greatness in Architecture and on Old English— 
Ancient and Modern are hardly less suggestive, and the former contains 
a lively description of the Star Inn at Alfriston so little known that I have 
failed to meet a book on Sussex that mentions it. He believed that Gothic 
was still the only fit style for Christian churches, and commended the work 
of Butterfield, Bodley, Pearson, Scott and Street. He even declared that 
the lapse of centuries would set them on a level with the best builders of 
ancient times. I confess to demur at this, for if one important building be 
needed to show that we do not any longer build finely in the Gothic style 
I should have supposed that it was the Law Courts. The carving is stiff and 
lifeless ; the flanking turrets are only ornaments stuck on and ill at ease at 
their own uselessness ; and yet we feel that nothing better will now be done. 
Truro Cathedral seems a machine-made transcript of an architect’s drawing 
that could only come to life if a band of inspired craftsmen were let loose 
upon its frigidity. Patmore may be theoretically right in saying that Gothic 
can only be obselete when is the religion that inspired it. But if the modern 
Gothic that Christianity employs be taken as a test of its vitality, then 
Christianity seems in a bad way. If our conditions, our society, our knowledge, 
our thoughts, have so much changed, then surely these changes, reflected 
abundantly in our buildings, dictate forms that the traditional style in modern 
hands can not capture? 
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By LEWIS MUMFORD 


$i. 

HE decade between 1890 and 1900 saw the rise of a new period 

in American architecture. This period had, it is true, been 

dimly foreshadowed by the grandiose L’Enfant, who sought to 

convert Washington into the image of Louis XIV’s Paris; but 
if the superficial forms of this new period resembled those of the early 
republican period, and if the precedents of classic architecture again became 
a guide, the dawning age was neither a revival nor a continuation, 


In the meanwhile, fresh influences had entered. The generation of : 


students who had studied in /’ Ecole des Beaux Arts after the Civil War were 
ready, at last, to follow the lone trail which Richard H. Hunt had blazed. 


Richardson’s most intimate disciples reacted against the stamp of his@ 


personality and sought a more neutral mode of expression, consecrated by 
established canons of good taste. On top of this, the introduction of steel-cage 
construction removed the necessity for solid masonry, and placed a premium 
upon the mask. The stage was set for a new act of the drama. 


All these influences shaped the style of our architecture when it arose ; 


but the condition that gave it a substantial base was the rise of a new order in 


America’s economic life. Up to this time, the chief industrial problem had ; 
been to improve the processes of mechanical production and to stake out new 

areas for exploitation. One may compare these economic advances to the 
separate sorties of an army operating on a wide front : any lone adventurer ~ 
might take his courage in his hands and exploit an invention, or sink an oil — 
well, if he could find it. By 1890 the frontier had closed; the major P 
resources of the country were under the control of the monopolist ; it became © 
more important to consolidate gains than freshly to achieve them. Separate — 


lines of railroads were welded into systems ; separate steel plants and oil : 
plants were wrought into trusts ; and where monopoly did not rest upon a © 
foundation of natural advantage, the ‘ gentlemen’s agreement’ began its 


service as a useful substitute. The popular movements which sought to 
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challenge the forces of this new régime—the labour movement, socialism, 
populism—had neither analyzed the situation with sufficient care nor attracted 
the adherence of the majority. The defeat of Henry George as a local 
political candidate was symbolic: by 1888 a humane thinker like Edward 
Bellamy had already accepted the defeat, had embraced the idea of the trust, 
and had conceived a comprehensive utopia on the basis of letting the process 
of monopoly go the limit so that finally, by a mere yank of the levers, the 
vast economic organizations of the country would become the ‘ property ’ 
of the people. 

The drift to the open lands came to a full pause. The land-empire had 
been conquered, and its overlords were waxing in power and riches: the 
name ‘ millionaire’ became the patent of America’s new nobility. With 
the shift from industry to finance went a shift from the producing towns to 
the spending towns : architecture came to dwell in the stock exchanges, the 
banks, the shops, and the clubs of the metropolis ; if it sought the countryside 
at all, it established itself in the villas that were newly laid out on hill and 
shore in the neighbourhood of the great cities. The keys to this period are 
opulence and magnitude : ‘ money to burn.’ 

These years witnessed what the Roman historian, Ferrero, has called a 
‘véritable recommencement d'histoire. In the new centres of privilege there 
arose a scale of living and a mode of architecture which, with all its attendant 
miseries, depletions and exploitations, recalled the Rome of the first and 
second centuries after Christ. It is needless to say that the greater pro- 
portion of the factories, shops and homes which were erected had no relation 
at all to the imperial régime ; for not everyone participated in either the 
benefits or the depressions that attended the growth of monopoly ;_ but the 
accent of this period, the dominant note, was an imperial one. While the 
commonplace building of the time cannot be ignored, it remains, so to say, 
out of the picture. 


§ ii. 
Hardly had the process of concentration and consolidation begun before 
the proper form manifested itself. The occasion for its appearance was the 
World’s Columbian Exposition, opened in 1893. In creating this fair, the 
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enterprise and capacity for organization, which the architects of Chicago had 
brought to the construction of the skyscraper, transformed the unkempt 
wilderness of Jackson Park into the Great White City in the space of two 
short years. Here the architects of the country, particularly of New York 
and Chicago, appeared for the first time as a united profession, or, to speak 
more accurately, as a college. Led by the New Yorkers, who had come 
more decisively under European influence, they brought to this exposition 
the combination of skill and taste in all the departments of the work that had, 
two centuries earlier, created the magnificent formalities of Versailles. There 
was unity of plan in the grouping of the main buildings about the lagoon ; 
there was unity of tone and color in the gleaming white facades ; there was 
unity of effect in the use of classic orders and classic forms of decoration. 
Lacking any genuine unity of ideas and purposes—for Root had initially 
conceived of a variegated Oriental setting—the architects of the exposition 
had achieved the effects of unity by subordinating their work to an established 
precedent. They chanted a Roman litany above the Babel of individual 
styles. It was a capital triumph of the academic imagination. If these 
main buildings were architecture, America had never seen so much of it at 
one time before. Even that belated Graco-Puritan, Mr. Charles Eliot 
Norton, was warm in praise. 

It would be foolish to quarrel with the style that was chosen for these 
exposition buildings, or to deny its propriety. Messrs. McKim, White, 
Hunt and Burnham divined that they were fated to serve Renaissance despots 
and emperors with more than Roman power, and unerringly they chose the 
proper form for their activities. Whereas Rome had cast its spell over the 
architects of the early Renaissance because they wished once more to enter 
into its life, the life of its sages and poets and artists, it attracted the architects 
of the White City because of its external features—because of its stereotyped 
canons and rules, because of the relatively small number of choices it offered 
for a lapse of taste, because of its skill in conspicuous waste, and, finally, 
because of that very non-committal quality in its massive forms which per- 
mitted the basilica to become a church, or the temple to become a modern 
bank. 

Of all the Renaissance architects, their impulses and interests were nearest, 
perhaps, to Robert Adam, whose church at West Wycombe could be turned 
into a ballroom by the simple act of removing the pews and permitting the 
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FINE ARTS BUILDING——WORLD’S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION 


gay walls and decorations to speak for themselves. Behind the white staff 
facade of the World’s Fair buildings was the steel and glass structure of the 
engineer: the building spoke one language and the ‘ architecture ’ another. 
If the coming of the skyscraper had turned masonry into veneer, here was a 
mode of architecture which was little but veneer. In their place, at the Fair, 
these classic buildings were all that could be demanded : Mr. Geoffrey Scott’s 
defence of the Baroque, in The Architecture of Humanism, applies particularly 
to its essential manifestations in the garden and the theatre—and why not 
in the exhibition building ? 

Form and function, ornament and design, have no inherent relation, one 
with the other, when the mood of the architect is merely playful: there is 
no use in discussing the anatomy of architecture when its only aim is fancy 
dress. Asa mask, as a caprice, the classic orders are as justifiable as the icing 
on a birthday cake: they divert the eye without damaging the structure that 
they conceal. Unfortunately, the architecture of the Renaissance has a 
tendency to imitate the haughty queen who advised the commons to eat cake. 
Logically, it demands that a Wall Street clerk shall live like a Lombardy 
prince, that a factory should be subordinated to esthetic contemplation ; 
and since these things are impossible, it permits ‘ mere building ’ to become 
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illiterate and vulgar below the standards of the most debased vernacular. 
Correct in proportion, elegant in detail, courteous in relation to each other, 
the buildings of the World’s Fair were nevertheless only the simulacra of a 
living architecture ; they were the concentrated expression of an age which 
sought to produce ‘ values’ rather than goods. In comparison with this new 
style, the romanticism of the Victorian Age, with its avid respect for the 
medieval building traditions, was honesty and dignity itself. 

The Roman precedent, modified by the work of Louis XIV. and Napoleon 
III., by Le Nétre and Haussmann, formed the basis not merely for the 
World’s Fair, but for the host of city plans that were produced in the two 
decades that followed. It seemed for a while as if the architect might take 
the place of the engineer as city planner, and that the mangled regularity of 
the engineer’s gridiron plan, laid down without respect to topographic 
advantage or to use, might be definitely supplanted in the remodelled central 
districts and in the new extensions and suburbs of the American city. The 
evil of the World’s Fair triumph was that it suggested to the civic enthusiast 
that every city might become a fair: it introduced the notion of the Cit 
Beautiful as a sort of municipal cosmetic, and reduced the work of the architect 
to that of putting a pleasing front upon the scrappy building, upon the 
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monotonous streets and the mean houses, that characterized the newer and 
the larger cities. 

But if the engineer, who had devoted himself to sewers and street-systems 
alone, had been superficial, the architectural city planner, who devoted 
himself to parkways alone, to grand avenues 4 L’Avenue de Bois de Boulogne 
alone, or to squares like the Place de L’Etoile alone, was equally superficial. 
The civic centre and the parkway represented the better and more constructive 
side of this effort : in Cleveland, in Pittsburgh, in Springfield, Mass., har- 
monious groups of white buildings raised their heads above the tangle of 
commercial traffic, and in the restoration of L’Enfant’s plan for Washington, 
the realities of the imperial régime caught up with the dreamer born out of 
his due time. Most of these plans, however, were pathetically unreal. One 
of the reports for Manhattan, for example, devoted pages and pages to 
showing the improvement that would follow the demolition of the wall 
around Central Park—and the importance of clipped trees in the design of 
grand avenues ! 

Plainly, the architect did not face with sufficient realism the colossal task 
with which he was confronted in the renovation of the Criyeaelderaccepted 
his improvements too much at the value placed upon them by the leaders of 
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Big Business—as a creator of land-values, as an element in increasing the 
commercial attractiveness of the city. Did not Mr. Daniel Burnham himself 
point to he improvements in Periclean Athens, not as the embodiment of 
Athenian citizenship and religion at its highest point, but as a measure for 
increasing the attractiveness of the city to visitors from abroad? Cut off 
from his true function to serve and beautify the community, made an accessory 
of business itself, like the merest salesman or advertising agent, it is no wonder 
that the architect speedily lost his leadership ; and that the initiative went once 
again into the hands of the engineer. 

The main merit of all these efforts to perpetuate the World’s Fair is that 
they sought to achieve some of the dignity and decisiveness of the formal 
plan. Their weakness was that they neglected new elements, like the bill- 
board, the skysign, the subway, the tall building, which undermined the 
effects of the plan even when it was achieved. In their efforts to escape 
from the welter of misguided commercial enterprise, the advocates of the 
city beautiful placed too great reliance upon sjots of outward order and 
decency; they took refuge in the paper symmetry of axial avenues and rond- 
points, as one finds them in Haussmann’s Paris, and neglected the deeper 
and more genuine beauties of, let us say, the High Street in Oxford or 
Chipping Camden, or of many another European town that had achieved 
completion in its essentials before the nineteenth century. 

In short, the advocates of the city beautiful sought a remedy on paper 
which could be purchased only by a thorough reorganization of life. If all 
this applies to the better side of the World’s Fair, it touches even more 
emphatically the worse. 


§ ili. 

The twenty years between 1890 and 1910 saw the complete rehabilitation 
of the Roman mode as the very cloak and costume of imperial enterprise. 
The main effort of architecture was to give an effect of dignity and 
permanence to the fagades of the principal thoroughfares: the public 
buildings must dominate the compositions, numerous boulevards and avenues 
must concentrate the traffic at certain points and guide the stranger to the 
markets and amusements : where possible, as in the Chicago plan by Messrs. 
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Burnham and Bennett, avenues must be cut through the gridiron pattern 
of blocks in order to achieve these effects. If this imperial street system is 
somewhat arbitrary, and if the necessary work of grading, filling, demolishing, 
and purchasing existing property rights is extremely costly, the end never- 
theless justifies the means—the architecture impresses and awes a populace 
that shares vicariously in its glories. Should the effect prove a little too 
austere and formidable, the monuments will be offset with circuses and 


hippodromes. 


In all this, the World’s Fair was a precise and classic example, for it 
reproduced in miniature the imperial order. When the financial panic of 
1893 kept people away from the exhibitions of art, industry and culture, 
sideshows were promptly introduced by the astute organizers. Beyond the 
serene classic facades, which recalled the elevation of a Marcus Aurelius, 
sprawled the barkers, the freaks and the tricksters whose gaudy booths might 
have reminded the spectator of the other side of the imperial shield—the 
gaminism of Petronius Arbiter. The transformation of these white facades 
into the Gay White Ways came during the next decade ; whilst the sideshows 
achieve a separate existence as ‘ Coney Island.’ On top of this came the 
development of the mildly gladiatorial spectacles of football and baseball : 
at first invented for playful exercise, they became a standard means of 
exhibition by more or less professional performers. The erection of numerous 
amphitheatres and arenas, such as the Yale Bowl, the Harvard Stadium, 
the Lewisohn Stadium and their counterparts in the West, rounded out the 
imperial spectacle. 


By a happy congruence of forces, the large-scale manufacture of Portland 
cement and the reintroduction of the Roman method of concrete construction, 
came during the same period. Can any one contemplate this scene and still 
fancy that imperialism was nothing more than a move for foreign markets 
and territories of exploitation? On the contrary, it was a tendency that 
expressed itself in every department of Western civilization, and if it appears 
most naked, perhaps, in America, that is only because, as in the earlier periods, 
there was so little here to stand in its way. Mr. Louis Sullivan might well 
complain, in The Autobiography of an Idea, that imperialism stifled the more 
creative modes of architecture which might have derived from our fine 
achievements in science, from our tentative experiments in democracy. 
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The Imperial It seems inevitable, however, that the dominant fact in our civilization 
aan should stamp the most important monuments and buildings with its image. 
Architecture In justice to the great professors of the classic, style, Messrs. McKim and 
Burnham and Carrére and Hastings, one must admit that the age shaped 

them and chose them and used them for its ends. Their mode of building 


was almost unescapably determined by the thing built. 


The change in the social scene which favoured an imperial setting was not 
without its effects upon the industries that supplied the materials for archi- 
tecture, and upon the processes of building itself. Financial concentration 
in the stone-quarries, for example, was abetted by the creation of a national 
system of rail-transportation, and partly, perhaps, by the elaboration of the 
mechanical equipment for cutting and trimming stone beyond a point where 
a small plant could work economically. The result was that during this 
period numerous small local quarries, which had been called into existence 
by Richardson’s fine eye for colour contrasts, were allowed to lapse. Vermont 
marble and Indiana limestone served better the traditions that had been 
created in the White City. 


The carrying of coals to Newcastle is always a pathetic practice ; it 
remained for the imperial age to make it a subject for boasting. Just as many 
Connecticut towns, whose nearby fields are full of excellent granite boulders, 
boast a bank or a library of remote marble, so New York City, which has a 
solid foundation of schist, gneiss and limestone, could point to only a handful 
of buildings, notably the College of the City of New York and Mr. Goodhue’s 
Church of the Intercession, in which these excellent local materials were used. _ 
The curious result of being able by means of railway transportation to draw 
upon the ends of the earth for materials has been, not variety, but monotony. 
Under the imperial régime the architect was forced to design structures that 
were identical in style, treatment and material, though they were placed 
thousands of miles apart, and differed in every important function. This — 
ignorance of regional resources is not incompatible with grand effects, or 
even on occasion with decently good architecture. But it does not profit by — 
that fine adaptation to site, that justness of proportion in the size of window 
and slope of roof, which is an earnest of the architect’s mastery of the local | 
situation. Substitute Manilla for the military colony of Timgad, or Los c 
Angeles for Alexandria, and it is plain that we have here another aspect of © 
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Ferrero’s generalization. Even architects whose place of work was nearer 
to the site of their buildings were nevertheless compelled to copy the style 
of the more successful practitioners in New York and Chicago. 


In government, in industry, in architecture, the imperial age was one. 
The underlying policy of imperialism is to exploit the life and resources of 
separate regions for the benefit of the holders of privilege in the capital city. 
Under this régime, all roads lead literally to Rome. While, as the German 
historian, W. H. Riehl, points out, the provincial highroads served to bring 
the city out into the countryside, the railroads served to bring the major cities 
together and to drain the products of rural regions into the metropolis. It 
was no accident that the great triumphs of American architecture during the 
imperial period were the railroad stations; particularly the Pennsylvania 
and the Grand Central in New York, and the Union Station in Washington. 
Nor is it by mere chance that the Washington and the Pennsylvania station 
are the monuments to two architects, Messrs. McKim and Burnham, who 
worshipped most whole-heartedly at the imperial shrine. With capital 
insight, these men founded the American Academy at Rome; they 
recognized their home. 


fEsthetically considered, it is true perhaps that the finest element in the 
Pennsylvania station is the train hall, where the architect has dealt sincerely 
with his steel elements and has not permitted himself to cast a fond, 
retrospective eye upon the Roman baths. When all allowances are made, 
however, there remains less for criticism in the railroad stations and the 
stadiums—those genuinely Roman bequests—than in any of the other 
imperial monuments. Indeed, so well does Roman architecture lend itself 
to the railroad station that one of the prime virtues of such a buildin g—namely, 
ease of circulation—was even communicated to the New York Public Library, 
where it is nothing but a nuisance, since it both increases the amount of noise 
and diminishes the amount of space for reading rooms that are already 
overcrowded. 


Here, indeed, is the capital defect of an established and formalized mode : 
it tends to make the architect think of a new problem in terms of an old 
solution for a different problem. Mr. Charles McKim, for example, in- 
dignantly withdrew from the competition over the New York Public Library 
because the demands of the librarian for a convenient and expeditious 
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The Imperial administration of his business interfered with the full-blown conception which 
Sa . Mr. McKim had in mind. All this happened after years of demonstration in — 
Architecture the Boston Library of Messrs. McKim and White’s failure to meet that 
problem squarely ; and it apparently was not effected by Mr. McKim’s 
experience with the great Columbia Library, which has ample space for 
everything except books. In short, the classic style served well enough only 
when the building to be erected had some direct relation to the needs and 
interests of the Roman world—the concourse of idlers in the baths or the tiers 
of spectators in the circuses and hippodromes. When it came face to face 
with our own day, it had but little to say, and it said that badly, as anyone 
who will patiently examine the superimposed orders on the American 


Telegraph Building in New York will discover for himself. 


[ To be concluded | 


BERTRAM GROSVENOR GOODHUE 
By CHARLES HARRIS WHITAKER 


ERTRAM GROSVENOR GOODHUE died at the moment 

when his powers had begun to ripen into a noble maturity. His 

death leaves American architecture poor indeed, for while the 

number of his executed works is considerable, and their influence 
already a dominant one over those of the present-day youth who have escaped 
the blight of academicism as Louis Sullivan’s influence was dominant to the 
youth of a generation ago, the promise of his unexecuted work was far greater. 
The genius of Goodhue grew slowly, but, with the barest exception, every 
work of his was a step forward. Like Sullivan, he possessed an exquisite 
feeling for line. Both were draughtsmen hors concours. But while Sullivan 
applied his marvellous hand to the demonstration of a giant conception of 
architecture, Goodhue drove directly at a mastery of detail. Perhaps it 
was by sheer force of circumstance, or perhaps it was because he was a 
medizvalist at heart, that he became for a period one of the foremost gothicists 
of his day. Some acclaim him as the greatest of all, but Goodhue knew that 
he still had much to learn from other masters. So far as gothic is concerned, 
he himself has said that he would have been happy to have designed so 
beautiful a gothic building as Gilbert Scott’s cathedral at Liverpool, and the 
influence of that building upon much of his work is too pronounced to be 
missed. 

He was one with the craftsmen, or more properly with the artisan that 
was once an artist. His philosophy could have been stated only in the terms 
of creative instinct and craftsmanship working upon materials. Things had 
to be left out and come at straightforwardly. There could be no architectural 
trickeries and pretences. Buildings must be what they said they were. So 
said Sullivan, too, but he had wrapped his thought in words, whereas Goodhue 
lived his truth, from building to building; and, happily or not, he was 
hardly ever faced with problems essentially commercial in their nature. 
And yet he, too, was preparing his own challenge, just as surely as Sullivan 
had launched his. This is evident if one traces the periods of Goodhue’s 
growth. They are so marked that they cannot be missed. Each eman- 
cipating influence is clearly discernible, and seldom, we may well believe, 
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was Goodhue unaware of their appearance. In gothic he had gone to the 
top, when he went to Persia. He came back with a whole new alphabet of 
orms—or, to put it as he would more likely have done, with a new bagful 
of symbolic substance. That was the beginning of the end of Goodhue as 
a worker formally in the gothic mode. Mexico came next and another 
strong influence asserted itself. Then the Oriental and the Spanish merged 
and a new era began. 

Little by little all the old mastery of detailed ornament began to be trans- 
formed. Little by little he began to throw away ornament. One by one 


ribs and mouldings disappeared. Then it was that Goodhue began to realise 


his really fundamental philosophy. Then he began to play grandly with 
structure in the mass. He had come into his own not by a wholesale cleaning- 
out of the architectural garret—not by a sweeping rejection of the whole 
clutter and litter that had so long been offered as art, but by an orderly 
process of discriminating evaluation. True, in the end he had cleared out 
the garret about as thoroughly as Sullivan did, but in the patience of the 
process he had likewise been able to test his powers. Men were afraid of 
Sullivan’s empty garret and of the new stuff he was to put init. Men were 


also afraid of Goodhue’s process as well, for there were many vested interests. 


stowed away in the architectural garret. The owners thought them in- 
violable in their dusty and cobwebbed security, and saw them thrown out 


with many a misgiving. But the commissions flowed into Goodhue with 


an ever-increasing confidence, and over a period of two decades there came — 


from his draughting-board a succession of creations, each one lovelier than 
the last. 

In architectural circles his name began to be heard pretty often as the new 
Military Academy at West Point began to take shape. He was then a partner 


of the firm of Cram, Goodhue and F erguson, as he was when the jury handed — 


that firm the prize for designing St. Thomas’s Church on Fifth Avenue. 
Then there came the first drawings, by himself, for the Baltimore Cathedral. 
Here was Goodhue playing with the gothic style, a good deal in the theatrical 
manner, with little romanticisms and dramatic trifles. In the Church of 
the Intercession, at New York, he began to see large scale detail and to let 
the brilliance of his draughtsmanship give way to the glory of sheer structure. 


In the Church of St. Vincent, also at New York, the influence of his visit 


to Scott’s Cathedral at Liverpool is clearly discernible, and it was then that 7 
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the Baltimore cathedral was completely redesigned. Something deep, 
something very fundamental, had occurred; and pure draughtsmanship had 
been challenged by a clarion call. Then came the Chapel of the University 
of Chicago, and that, strictly speaking, was the end of the gothicist, although 
a host of smaller structures, many of which would have crowned an ordinary 
career, were designed during this time. 


After the visit to Persia, Goodhue did the house and gardens for Mr. 
Gillespie at Montecito, California, and the new beauty of these announced the 
new length of stride. Inthe Washington Hotel at Colon (by Cram, Goodhue 
and Ferguson) mass begins to assume dominance. ‘The concentration of 
ornament makes for large spaces, and here also began the use of coloured tile. 
Then came the exposition buildings and grounds at San Diego, California, 
of which the memory will forever haunt every visitor. In the town of 
Tyrone, New Mexico, which followed, there came an opportunity for 
massing and grouping, which Goodhue took to the full, and more ornament 
disappeared. Then came the house for Mr. Henry Dater, at Montecito, 
and that for Mr. Cappell at Pasadena, as well as his own little house, and the 
larger one, unbuilt, at Montecito. 


Followed the buildings for the Troup Institute, now the California Institute 
of Technology at Pasadena, and the designs for Oahu College and the 
Kamameha School at Honolulu, and then there came the Marine Corps Base 
and the Naval Air Station at San Diego. The stride was growing, the pencil 
that once let itself play with the joys of detail had become the tool of a man 
who no longer groped, but who marched confidently toward the light of 
a great vision. The Los Angeles Library and the Nebraska State Capitol,* 
now in the building, were the forerunners, not of the gauntlet that Goodhue 
was to throw down, but of the faith that he was quietly weaving into an 
architectural guerdon. In the interim there came the Church of St. 
Bartholomew’s at New York, where the parti was predetermined by the 
portico of the old church, which was to be taken down and set anew in Park 
Avenue. The original studies were Byzantine in their motif, but these 
suited neither Goodhue nor the church authorities, and there finally was 
evolved an adaptation of the Romanesque, although always in the same 
playful manner in which Goodhue had worked in the gothic. His last 


‘An illustration of this design appeared in our issue for May 1923. 
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finished building, opened but a few days after his death, was the Academy 


of Science at Washington, classical in all that the name implies, and yet 


devoid of that classicism which characterises the Lincoln Memorial. 

During the years in which these buildings were designed he gathered 
around him a group of brilliant young men—young men who were in 
themselves creative artists, for he felt that in the practice of architecture no 
architect had a right to make draughtsmanship a job of sheer hack-work. 
He was more interested in the creative possibilities of a draughtsman than he 
was in a whole stack of magnificent drawings turned out to order. Thus, 
as he became the inspirational centre of his little group, he was able slowly 
to let slip the burden of detail. More and more he plunged into the study 
of pure structure, of mass, of sheer spaces made restful to tired and confused 
eyes, of decoration carefully concentrated to act as an undisturbing foil for 
the peace and quiet of great stretches of wall texture. Ever simpler and 
more simple were the forms he wrought. He was far on his way toward an 
achievement which many of us believe would have attained to such heights 
as are seldom reached in any art, when, in April, only a few weeks after 
Bacon and Sullivan had gone, Death took him swiftly and without warning. 
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REGIONAL ARCHITECTURE IN THE 
WEST OF ENGLAND 


By A. TRYSTAN EDWARDS 


ROFESSOR RICHARDSON, in collaboration with his partner, 

Mr. C, Lovett Gill, has produced a worthy sequel to his Monumental 

Architecture in Great Britain and Ireland. Years of labour and 

research have contributed to a result which the authors may very 
well regard with satisfaction, for a book such as this’, apart from its great 
historical value, must have an important formative influence upon English 
architecture of the future. We are here presented not only with numerous 
delightful illustrations of representative buildings but with critical comments 
upon them, and in reviewing a work such as this I cannot do better than 
resort to the methods of description and quotation so that the reader may 
be induced to refer to the book itself for further knowledge of West Country 
architecture. 


In the preface we are told that 


The purpose of this work is to describe the spirit of traditional building 
as developed in the West of England during the last three centuries, to call 
attention to the Regional character of the style in its infancy, to lay stress upon its 
development in the eighteenth century, moreover, to carry thought to its later 
manifestations in the early years of Queen Victoria’s reign. Many things have to 
be accounted for, Primarily, there is the explanation of the development which 
concerns the channels through which the style reached the people and took on its 
Doric aspect ; secondly there are considerations bound up with the influence of 
local conditions and materials ; thirdly the historical aspect of the style as recorded 
in the towns and buildings ; and lastly there remain the benefits likely to accrue 
by extending the spirit of the traditional manner to modern works expressing 
contemporary needs of similar intent and purpose. 


This volume enables the present generation to judge of the extraordinary 
merit of the architecture of the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries : 
and it shows how the same urban qualities which distinguished the streets of 
the metropolis at that period were also expressed in Devon and Cornwall. In 
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Regional fact, the essential thing about the regional style is that it is a variant of a truly 
ns ‘isp national style. For instance Bedford Circus, Barnfield Crescent, Colleton — 
of England Crescent, Southernhay Terrace, all beautiful Georgian streets in Exeter, 

have their counterparts in London. As the authors point out, 

by the time the Duke of Marlborough had finished his campaign in Flanders 

both Devonshire and Cornwall had assimilated the main features of architectural 

design then current throughout England . . .. everywhere throughout the 
country buildings of the so-called Georgian type predominate both by reason of 
the intense impressiveness of their characteristics and because of their vast 
superiority of numbers as compared with houses of earlier date. Indeed, even in 
early Victorian days, the eighteenth century mode was ‘common form’ and 
consequently excited little admiration. It was only when the nineteenth century 
began to exhibit a fashion of its own that by force of contrast the reticent charm 
of the eighteenth century house was clearly revealed ; and then not so lustrously 
as it shines out to-day when the old order giveth place to new so rapidly that 

‘ Georgian ’ relics become correspondingly precious, as for example in Westminster 

where during the last few years the demolition of eighteenth century houses has 

gone on ata scandalous pace. 

Yet the essential modernity of the buildings illustrated in this volume 
should be recognised by all. This is the test ; Let us take any of the beautiful 
buildings Professor Richardson here holds up to our admiration and ask 
ourselves in what respect it is not suitable to modern requirements, and if 
unsuitable whether its form would not be modified to meet these requirements 
without altering its essential character. What of Sir John Rennie’s Royal 
Victualling Yard at Stonehouse? Is it likely that a modern architect could 
improve on that? The thing is perfect, and moreover it shows that at the 
time of the eréction of this building architecture was allowed to claim for its 
province great industrial works now assumed to be entirely under the control 
of engineers, not artist engineers such as Sir John Rennie, but engineers 
who are commissioned to erect structures in the cheapest manner possible, — 
and without regard to the qualities of composition which are not incom- 
patible even with cheapness. This Royal Victualling Yard lends dignity — 
to the whole dockyard at Devonport and puts to shame the horrible red 
brick buildings which in recent years have been allowed to disfigure the — 
quay side. Nor is it to be supposed that this superb building does not 
adequately perform its social function. Again, take the Higher Market, 
Queen Street, Exeter, a classic building of simple shape, designed by Charles 
Fowler in 1836. There is nothing wrong with it at all. It is in spirit 
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quite modern and far more modern than are most of our newest utilitarian 
structures, for the true character of modernity can only distinguish those 
works which embody the virtues of what has preceded them. ‘This market 
is well lit, its rows of piers and the arcade which carries a roof of semi-circular 
trusses with clerestory windows in between produce an admirable effect of 
order. To ignore the tradition which this and similar buildings express is 
deliberately to cut oneself off from a great source of artistic inspiration. Take 
the group of small cottages at Mount Wise, Devonport, illustrated on page 72. 
They are quite charming. How proud we should be if our housing schemes 
of to-day produced such dignified cottages as that, such pleasant and un- 
assuming abodes for ordinary people! Yet in the presence of such a com- 
position one finds oneself stopping to ponder over its excellence. On page 
106 we are shown a row of backs of houses. Fortunate are the owners of 
the gardens that face these backs which have far more decency and grace 
than the fronts of many of our newest houses of similar size and status. 


One of the characteristics of the Georgian style is that its essential qualities 
have little to do with the materials used. Whether the local builders employed 
stone, bricks, weatherboarding, vertical slates or stucco for the wall surface, 
the result gives the same impression of urbanity. Thus local traditions of 
the use of materials merely give a pleasing variation of tone and texture 
without isolating the buildings from the main stream of architectural develop- 
ment. On page 105 there is shown a photograph of Nelson House, St. 
Aubyn Street, Devonport, the front of which Professor Richardson says, 


is without compeer for unaffected grace ; by this time the Adam mode had become 
common in Plymouth and flourished side by side with brick fronts which inherited 
features of earlier and broader dialect. In this house it is the silver-tongued 
Devonian who speaks, one who has had acquaintance with the polish of Bath. 
The architect-builder, without knowing it, had stumbled upon a species of baroque 
design as a protest against the flat fronts of other towns. The low windows are 
spacious and well conceived, the contrast of horizontal and vertical sub-divisioning 
is excellent, and the species of dome over the porch and the flutings of the cornice 
frame in the horizontal striations of the slate hangings. It is a pleasant and 
humane house with a personality : the sort of house an author would select as a 
scene for romantic action. Yet the original builder had no other purpose in view 
but to provide a home for a worthy townsman, which would be strong, commodious 
and fair to look upon. 


I quote this at length because it illustrates one of the qualities of this 
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Regional architecture. The vertical slates proclaim it to be Devonian. Yet 
a similar design with portico nestling between two segmental bays having 
three tiers of windows is exemplified in a charming stucco house next to St. 
Pancras Church. What is proved by this comparison is not that the style was 
modified by the materials used but that it was superior to and independent 
of the materials, as every vital style must necessarily be. 

In their analysis of the West Country architecture the authors give an 
historical introduction describing the main factors which contributed to the 
formation of the architectural style. Then follow special chapters on Exeter 
and the Three ‘Towns and another three chapters setting forth in detail the 
development of the Regional tradition prior to the classical development, 
that is to say from 1600 to 1730, next ‘ the middle period’ from 1730 to 
1750, and finally the late period from 1780 to 1810. It is extremely 
interesting in the early period to see the gradual elimination of the gabled 
form as the conception of street architecture became more clearly enunciated. 
Ashburton, Devon, page 82, is an example of the transitional stage where 
rustic fagades are seen to keep uneasy company with others more urbane. 
The ‘ middle period ’ is illustrated by some beautiful country houses in the 
classic style, such as Saltram House, Devonshire, Carclew, near Truro, 
Halden House, Devonshire. Of town houses, we are shown the Castle, 
Exeter, Palmer House, Torrington, with its highly original use of the classic 
order, Millbay House, Plymouth, of which the dignified back elevation with — 
vertical slating and modillion cornice of wood makes a delightful picture, 
and many others. In‘ the late period ’ the popularity of stucco was becoming — 
more marked and in the Inn, Countess Weir, Devon, The Post Office, 
Kenton, in Tor Royal, Dartmoor, we see how this material was adapted to 
the traditional forms of domestic architecture. A chapter on the Regency 
and Early Victorian period takes us up to 1850; and the examples given 
show that Devon and Cornwall give a reflection of the architectural develop- 
ment elsewhere in the kingdom. Further there is an account of Princetown 
on Dartmoor, which has the unique distinction of being the earliest of nine- 
teenth century towns and also of the Scilly Islands where at High Town 
St. Mary’s, are to be found some charming small houses in street formation. 

One of the great merits of this book is that the illustrations are not merely — 
a collection of famous buildings by great architects but also show how the © 
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small houses and shops which form the matrix, the important foil and back- 
ground to the public buildings, were admirable examples of civic architecture, 
Professor Richardson says that ‘ by the generality of people architecture is 
accepted as something inevitable and becomes familiar as conventional 
scenery ; there enquiry ends, but, paradoxical as it may appear, buildings 
of unorthordox stamp and brutal expression, and there are many such, 
are the first to be acclaimed.’ It is just the same in dress. The well- 
dressed person is the person whose clothes nobody notices, and a well-designed 
building (I do not here speak of the church or town-hall which ought 
to be conspicuous) is the one which attracts least attention to itself. That 
is why the ‘ Georgian’ style to some people has appeared a little tame. 
These critics fail to realise that it is not the function of architecture to be 
exciting. One substantial benefit, however, we have derived from con- 
templation of the works of the Victorian era, those wonderful works of 
architecture which seem to be intent upon being exciting at all costs, but 
which in reality now weary us to distraction ; we have at least learnt to 
realise not merely the pleasant qualities of the ‘ Georgian ’ streets (pleasant 
is too slight a word to apply to such achievement) but the genius for urbanity 
which was there expressed. ‘There is no need for architects of to-day to 
copy exactly the buildings designed by our forefathers of the eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries. Yet it may earnestly be contended that in spite 
of the jeers and reproaches of ‘ modernists’ and ‘ medizvalists’ we ought 
to have the modesty and courage to go back and start again at the point where 
they left off when the industrial revolution and the Gothic revival destroyed 
all civic standards in architecture. After all, in ordinary life it is the 
commonest thing in the world for a man to retrace his footsteps if he finds 
he has made an error, and is one never to be allowed to do this in architecture ? 
Some people will tell us that it is only a passing fashion which elevates the 
Georgian style above the Victorian and that in a few years time we shall have 
learned historians compiling precious records of the Albert Memorial, The 
Prudential Assurance Building, or Frascati’s Restaurant. But such a view 
is the negation of philosophy, for it implies a denial of the right to pass 
critical judgment upon the various phases of architecture. We turn with 
reverence to the noble tradition of building so well exemplified in Messrs. 
Richardson and Gill’s book because this tradition embodies certain qualities 
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which are eternally necessary to the dignity of architecture and we must 
continue to condemn many of the characteristic buildings of the middle and 
late nineteenth century because they were vulgar at the time of their creation, 
they are vulgar to-day, and unless we lose all sense of civic propriety they 
will be considered vulgar in the future also. 

Regional Architecture of the West of England is beautifully produced. Not 
only is the text of absorbing interest but the wealth of fine photographs 
supplemented by a large number of Professor Richardson’s charming pen 
sketches illumine the written word so that we have here a volume which it 
is a delight to possess. Nobody can look at the buildings which the authors, 
with such great industry and discernment have portrayed to us without 
acquiring a new respect for English beauty, English intellect and English 
taste. The main function of this treatise is to be a new stimulus to modern 
achievement in architecture. ‘Two important purposes are served. In the — 
first place, by holding up to our admiration little known but fine examples of © 
our national civic art, the authors urge not only the preservation of these but 
of numerous others like them, which at this moment are in imminent danger 
of being destroyed. ‘Thousands of our most exquisite buildings have been 
pulled down not so much because they were ill-adapted to modern uses but 
because the people responsible for such vandalism had not the faintest idea 
that the buildings in question had any artistic merit at all. Secondly, having — 
established standards of taste which enable us to appreciate these masterpieces _ 
of urban architecture, the book should be an encouragement to those who 
would like our newest buildings to be in essential harmony with the beautiful — 
Georgian streéts which still remain to us. If buildings of to-day fail to satisfy _ 
this social test they must be of undistinguished parentage. 
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LETTERS FROM TOWNS 


BRISTOL 
HOUGH deficient in massed effects, Bristol is singularly rich 


in varied architectural detail A modern city grafted on a 

medizval township, its streets still possess a certain continuity, 

but it is a continuity with gaps and missing links, ‘There 

has been more construction than preservation, more destruction than 
careful cherishing ; and the construction itself has been chiefly a thing of — 
shreds and patches. In many parts we see what is obviously transitional ; 
the old has gone, the new has not arrived ; there is a suggestion of make-shift, 
of temporary expedient. Candidly the difficulty of at once expanding and — 
preserving is considerable, and some plain-speaking friends of Bristol have 
suggested that the only remedy is to pull down the central city entirely and 
build it anew. But apart from such a drastic procedure, there are still things 
that can be done—and things that can be left undone. | 
One has to confess that opportunities have been missed—in Victoria Street — 
for instance, which with its comparative width might have become an 
imposing avenue to the town from the London road, but which is chiefly a 
series of insignificant buildings, without order or beauty. Its finest feature — 
is also its most ancient—the Temple church, notable for the remarkable lean, 
of over four feet in one hundred and thirteen, in its fine Perpendicular tower. 
It is believed that the subsidence took place during the actual erection. But 
for a true conception of what early Bristol was like, we must go to Maryleport — 
Street, where some of the half-timber gabled houses are well preserved, — 
together with the ancient narrowness, less conspicuous now than it was when 
the gables projected from both sides; or we must see the so-called Dutch House 
(no more Dutch than these) at the corner of High Street. Better still, we — 
must examine the fifteenth century gentleman’ s house now styled St. Peter’s — 
Hospital, the delight alike of artists and antiquaries, a splendid and almost _ 
unique example of ornate frontage and rich interior. Opposite to this is — 
another typical corner of older Bristol. But the buildings around for the — 
most part have no comeliness or significance, so that one has little reason to — 
regret the widening and new construction that is proceeding at the further — 
end of the same busy thoroughfare, which crosses the site of Bristol’s castle, — 
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Far more satisfying is the blend of Jacobean and eighteenth century features 
to be seen in King Street, with its striking half-timber houses such as the 
Llandoger Inn, its Merchant Venturers’ Hall, Almshouses, Cooper’s Hall, 
and the old theatre, now doomed. This is really a very choice gathering of 
architectural treasures, but marred by some sorry intrusions, and liable at 
any time to be tastelessly meddled with. In Prince Street there are some 
similar fine features, surviving among relatively sordid surroundings, and not 
improved by the great Co-operative buildings which, some years since, 
displaced some picturesque lingerings. 

There is much that one would like to say about some of Bristol’s remaining 
domestic interiors, such as that of the sixteenth century Red Lodge with its 
singular and very ornate inner porch. These things are exceptional, and 
date from a time when handicraft was art. It would also be especially 
interesting to notice what the citizens did two centuries ago and less, when 
their town was rapidly growing, and when they showed that taste for open 
spaces, patches of trimmed and garnished rusticity, to which our cities owe 
so much. The noble Queen Square, lately threatened with desecration and 
still hardly safe, dates from that derided century ; King Square, Brunswick 
Square, Portland Square with its admirable use of pilasters. All these 
remained decent and impressive while residential, but have been corrupted 
and soiled by commercial occupation. The eighteenth century can at least 
teach us a firm technical mastery of materials, and its Palladian tendencies 
produced some really effective work. There was a genuine repose, a calm 
solidity, about its conceptions, in striking contrast with the restlessness, 
fussiness, incongruity, that have too often followed. A good example of 
early Georgian dignity survives in our little Orchard Street, with the quiet 
dignity of its entries ; and the much later Park Street can at least claim to be 
uniform and self-respecting. But its self-respect is being assailed in an 
unusual fashion by the construction of the huge University tower at its 
summit, whose architects, Messrs. Oatley and Lawrence, are earnest believers 
in the merits of size. ‘That the entire block will be the finest University 
buildings in the kingdom when completed is freely claimed, but it cannot 
mean that it will seriously imperil the reputations of Oxford and Cambridge. 
It will however be a big thing, on customary University lines. But the 
casual passer still has doubts about this immense tower, which quite dwarfs 
the near classic Art Gallery, whose impressive frontage formerly contented 
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Letters from us, ‘The tower is still in the scaffolding stage, and one wonders whether the _ 
Tens removal of the scaffolds will be a gain or a loss. Scaffolding gives a touch of — 
atmosphere, of mystery, as black-and-white artists know well. But is it 
right that a single building should entirely dominate and depress its neigh- 
bourhood? The question must not be answered hastily. Another new 
building has lately emerged from the scaffold stage, and is a real gain to the 
main central thoroughfare of Bristol. This is the Midland Bank in Corn 
Street, whose aggressive freshness will soon weather into harmony with its — 
surroundings, and whose well-conceived dome goes effectively with the 
cupola of All Saints, its near neighbour. The bank is in more restrained 
classic style than that of the very Palladian and richly ornate structure that 
stands east of it. Across the way is the Exchange, one of Wood’s less known 
triumphs ; he did not limit himself to Bath. It must be acknowledged that — 
this thoroughfare owes much to the enterprise of banking and insurance 
companies ; the only regret is that the roadway is so narrow that one has to 
crane one’s neck as if star-gazing, to appreciate the many admirable buildings 
on both sides. No true Bristolian would wish things to be otherwise, but it 
is undeniable that if the street was of treble its present width it would be one 
of the finest in any provincial city. 


One would like to say much about Bristol’s churches, and in especial a 
word must be given to the noble full-length view of the Cathedral from across — 
College Green. ‘Tohis, the most familiar view, shows the structure at its best, 
and enables one to appreciate the nave, added in the late nineteenth century. _ 
But of course Redcliffe is Bristol’s architectural gem. To reach a much 
more recent date, the city accomplished a really notable achievement in the — 
very imposing new section of its Infirmary, opened just in time to become a _ 
great military hospital during the war. It is a strong realistic building, of 
height and broad expanse, conceding nothing to fancy or adornment ; but 
its original white, fast weathering to grey, renders it finely susceptible to 
atmospheric influence, and sunset haze can transfigure it into a thing of 
spirit. ‘This is the completing touch that nature applies to our successes as 
to our failures ; and here, distinctly, was a success. The same can hardly 
be claimed for some of the erections by which Bristol, in suburban districts, ; 
has sought to meet the housing question. At Sea Mills especially the resulta. 
from the standpoint of those who believe that even humble residences need _ 
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not be unlovely, has been somewhat distressing. A charming rural spot has 
been converted into an unattractive suburb. 


We do not look for a soul in any civic corporation, but we may hope to 
find one in the architect ; which means that we hope for something more 
than technical excellence of detail. While his intelligence must grasp the 
elementary necessity of proportion and congruity, we look to his soul for the 
transmuting of his edifices, of brick, stone or concrete, into living entities. 
In the construction of buildings for entirely new districts, his task is com- 
paratively easy, he has a free hand ; but when he has to work in the heart of 
such a city as Bristol his hand is less free ; he must consider continuity, he 
must remember environment, he must yield to proportion and to sympathy. 


Artuur L. SALMON 
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RECENT BOOKS 


CIVIC AND REGIONAL PLANNING 


STRATFORD-oNn-Avon. Patrick and Lascelles Abercrombie. Lond.: Hodder and Stoughton. Seven 
shillings and sixpence. 

Nationa, Houstnc Manvuat, 1923. Henry R. Aldridge. The National Housing and Town Planning 
Council. 

Everypay Arcuirecrure. Manning Robertson. Lond.: T. Fisher Unwin. Eight shillings and 
sixpence. 

Tue Wetsu Hovustnc anp Devetopment YEAR Book, 1924. Edited by D. Lleuffer Thomas. Cardiff: 
The Welsh Housing and Development Association. One shilling and sixpence. 

Tue Hovuszs or THz Workers. A. Sayle. Lond.: T. Fisher Unwin, Ltd. ‘Twelve shillings and 
sixpence. 

Nationa, Hovsinc. A proposal for a National Municipal House Building Service. Major Harry 
Barnes. Lond.: Ernest Benn. ‘Two shillings and sixpence. 


O ancient town in this country can lay claim to be a greater magnet 

in the world of culture than the traditional birthplace of William 
Shakespeare, nor can any city boast of such a galaxy of satellites as the 

charming village communities which encircle Stratford-on-Avon. It 

is not surprising therefore that after the tragic sacrifice of so many 

English towns on the altar of industrialism the local Preservation Committee should 
make a stand against the threatened assaults of covetous neighbours on their citadel. 
Professor Patrick Abercrombie and Professor Lascelles Abercrombie have given us 
their unbiassed expert opinion on the future development of Stratford in a Report 
remarkable not only for the amazing insight it displays into the intangible virtues 
and esthetic assets inherent in such a town as Stratford, but also for the delightful 
manner in which, the authors’ views have been presented in a volume illustrated by 
many photographs, maps and diagrams, a work of art in themselves. This report, 
concise and eminently logical in its argument, admirably exposes the authors’ opinion. 
It is (@) that the association with Shakespeare and the character of the town, 
resulting from its antiquity and beauty, both architectural and natural, comprise an 
asset which should be preserved at all costs ; and (4) that although the town should 


retain its vitality as a market centre rather than as a dead museum, it must keep most — 


rigid control over the development of industries, which should take the form of 
home industries for products of local arts and crafts, and not create a centre for 
large factories such as thrive in Coventry. 

This summarises in brief the first part of the volume. The authors then give 
constructive proposals for methods and degrees of control and the use of each area 
to be included in a Town Planning Scheme, and (finally) part III. is devoted to 
special aspects of the problem dealing with the treatment of individual features 
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peculiar to the town itself. This report should be in the hands of every Civic Society 
and indeed of every citizen who fears for the destruction of historical cities by the 
uncontrolled advance of industry and commerce. 

Mr. Manning Robertson has given us a collection (they can hardly be described 
as a sequence) of essays, which are primarily addressed to the general public, but 
might be read by every architect to his advantage. They deal with various aspects 
of that ‘ everyday architecture’ which forms the vast majority of buildings in our 
cities, and which, even sub-consciously, produces a profound impression on the 
citizen. Mr. Robertson, with his breadth of outlook, has been tempted to include 
matter which is slightly irrelevant but nevertheless good reading, and in no essay is 
the lay reader drawn into the technicalities of building. Architects generally will 
agree with the author’s contention that the results of the Government Housing 
Scheme of 1919 cannot be judged by cost per cubic foot, but should be judged by 
the undoubted improvement of the standard, both as shown in the houses themselves 
and in their lay-out. This point of view in no sense conflicts with an intelligent 
opinion that the State’s normal function is merely to control but not execute. Smoke, 
filth and fog in English towns deserve all the denunciation that has been poured on 
them ; so does the excess of individualism expressed in the street architecture of the 
last seventy years. The idiotic race for publicity manifested by spluttering night- 
signs is truly significant of an age of frenzied materialism. 

The illustrations are on the whole well chosen, and although the drawings of 1836 
by R. H. Manning are charming in themselves they might encourage the too romantic 
tendencies of the lay reader with a leaning towards ‘ period’ architecture so much 
deplored by Mr. Robertson, 

It is common knowledge to the experienced campaigner that the physical and 
moral fibre of the soldier must eventually be destroyed by a disregard for the material 
needs of the body, and it is equally obvious that a nation will not have much use for 
the visual arts while thousands of families are homeless or living in squalid cities. 
The National Housing and Town Planning Council are fortunately realists, and they 
have published a National Housing Manual, written by their Secretary, Mr. 
Henry Aldridge, as a complete guide for local authorities throughout the country. 
It shows what has been done and what can be done to provide houses under existing 
legislation. This volume, in five parts, will particularly appeal to housing reformers 
and persons engaged in local government, but the first two parts are of great interest 
to architects. They include a very comprehensive history of housing from the 
primitive lake dwellings described by Herodotus through various evolutionary 


stages in ancient Egypt, Assyria, the Phcenician colonies, India, China and Japan. . 


Chapters are devoted to housing in ancient Greece and Rome, and later we are 
given an outline of improvements in domestic architecture and the homes of the 
masses in the Christian era throughout Europe up to the period culminating in State 
legislation just previous to the European War. A valuable section of the book deals 
with the administration of a national housing policy, and for the purpose of com- 
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parative study the last part of the book is devoted to a résumé of housing legislation 
in other countries.. The author’s enthusiasm and amazing thoroughness have led 
him to include every possible extract from innumerable reports and Acts of Parliament 
which might be of use to readers needing a book of reference, and in so doing he has 
limited its appeal : the architect after reading it will turn with relief to his own 
drawing board. It does, nevertheless, form a worthy companion to Mr. Aldridge’s 
book on The Case for Town Planning. 

The reader desirous of obtaining an insight into the actual conditions under which 
thousands—one might say millions—of people live in London, in the largest pro- 
vincial cities and in rural districts, cannot do better than turn to the small book, well 
illustrated, by Mr. A. Sayle, entitled The Houses of the Workers. Fortunately free 
from wearisome statistics it yet contains ample evidence of the urgency of the housing 
problem. This is not a book which professes to teach the architect what should be 
done in the matter of designing houses for the lower-paid worker, but it does insist 
on the futility of building houses here, there and anywhere, without any regard to 
the foundation of new self-supporting communities living in small, well-planned 
towns. Only on these lines can we hope to draw off the population from our over- 
grown Cities, and so pave the way for slum demolition. 

The Year Book of the Welsh Housing and Development Association for 1924 
contains many valuable contributions. In the news column an interesting paragraph 
appears on the scheme for the Severn Barrage, the construction of which is awaited 
by all regional planners. Afforestation, road development, small holdings and other 
vital matters are all dealt with by individual authorities on these subjects, and 
Mr. Alwyn Lloyd’s report on the year’s progress of town planning in Wales 
shows that the Principality is making steady progress in the formation of joint 
town-planning committees covering very extensive regions. In future publications 
of this annual we would suggest the elimination of the advertisements that are 
mixed up with the subject matter ; surely the eminent contributors to the Year 
Book deserve this consideration. 

Major Barnes’ proposal for a national municipal house building service is one 
worthy of the utmost consideration by everyone whatever his political faith. The 
booklet on National Housing contains the author’s paper read recently before 
the R.I.B.A. with the discussion that ensued ; it also includes a critical examination 
of Mr. Wheatley’s Housing Bill, introduced into Parliament in June, 1924, and 
extracts from the housing data given in the Report of the Building Industry. Major 
Barnes has approached his subject with an extraordinary grasp of economics, and 
with a shrewd knowledge of all those political undercurrents denied to the ordinary 
individual. But what of the aesthetic aspect? ‘The author has, perhaps intention- 
ally, avoided this. The speculative builder of the smallest cottages has strewn 
permanent or crumbling memorials of his incompetence throughout the land during 
the last seventy years, and cannot, even under the stress of economy, be persuaded 
to abandon his frippery nor to pay regard to architectural manners. Yet there is 
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another danger to be avoided, namely the mass production of a million tiny 
cottages manufactured by municipalities as advocated by Major Barnes. This may 
ensure the erection of dwellings hygenically safe, but is competent architectural 
advice to be consulted regarding their lay-out, grouping and choice of materials? 
There is no hint from Mr, Wheatley that such is the case. One wonders indeed 
whether the Government in power is any more capable of ensuring real homes for 
the lower-paid worker than the landed gentry of a by-gone age. ‘They at least 
avoided the wholesale spoliation of England by broadcasting houses regardless of 
their environment or composition. Ina community which exists by co-operation of 
its members can we not give this fact expression in the ordered grouping of the 
very smallest units of domestic architecture? If not, the million new cottages will 
surely signify nothing more than the impotent efforts of a disruptive democracy. 


W. Harpinc THomMpson 
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PROCEEDINGS 


ORDINARY MEETING, JULY IO 


N Ordinary Meeting of Tz Society or Arcuirects was held at 28 Bedfos 
Square, W.C.1., on Thursday, July 10, 1924, at 6pm. Th 
President, Mr. E. J. Partridge, F.s.1., having taken the Chair, t 


taken as read, and were confirmed and signed. 


The following announcements were made: 


NOMINATIONS 


For Fellowship, 10; for Membership, 12. (See Notices, pages twelve and fourteen.) 


ADMISSIONS AND ELECTIONS 


ELECTED AS LICENTIATES. Howe, Witrrep, 8, Tithby Drive, Sherwood, Nottingham ; Louxzs 
Dovuctas Henry, 55, Victoria Park, Cambridge; Morrext, Harotp, 548, Oldham Road, Failsworth, Man 
chester; Perera, JosepH Prrer, ‘ Green Lodge,’ Moratuwa, Ceylon; Romz, Arruur, 55a, Union Street. 
Burton-on-Trent; Treconinc, Epwin Bickrorp, 40, Rue de Wissocq, St. Omer, France; Bateman . 
Howarp Rosert, 18, Philip Sidney Road, Sparkhill, Birmingham; Gonsat, Hersert EMMANUEL, ei 
Kotahena, Colombo ; Wakerorp, Freperick Cuartts, Biggin Hill, Kent. 


ELECTED AS A STUDENT. Watxer, Hersert RayMonp Myerscoucu, 13, Oak Terrace, Churwell. 


near Leeds. 


The following candidates whose nominations had previously been announced a 
published were submitted for election under Articles 12 and 17 of the Articles of : 
Association and were declared to be duly elected : 


AS FELLOWS. Giuzpert, ArrHur Cuaries, M.s.A.. 7, John Street, Bedford Row, W.C.1.; Rauele 
WitiaM James, M.S.A., 4, Bloomsbury Square, W.C.1.; Porri, ArrHuR GzorcE, 374, Finsbury Square 
E.C,2.;  Smiru, Grorce W., m.s.a., 6, New Square, W.C.2.; Triccs, Bernarp, M.s.a., Rutlam 
Central India. i 


AS MEMBERS. Apamson, James Ropertson, 417, Church Road, Smithills, Bolton; ArnsworT 
Artuur, 45, Twyning Road, Stirchley, Birmingham ; Bentiey, Crayton Morrat, 53, Church Street 
Whitehaven; Czayron, Josnua, ‘ Glenwood,’ Oak Dene Avenue, Darlington; Crocker, Sypney Ry 
37, Castle Street, Swansea; Cropper, Jonn Wixuiam, 8, Kedleston Avenue, Victoria Park, Manchester ; 
Day, Harotp Srantey, 106, Loughboro’ Road, West Bridgford, Nottingham ; FARRINGTON, FREDERICK 
Grorcz, * Rosscairn,’ Dale Avenue, Heswall, Cheshire; Ketnert, Wituiam Artuur, ‘ Heathfield,’ Barnar 
Castle, Co. Durham; Knorr, Ernest Ricnarp, 21, Campers Avenue, Letchworth, Herts; Exxins, Cuary 
Henry, 27, Binswoud Avenue, Leamington Spa; Fox, Cuarres Witiiam, 78, Hendaiai Lane, Welw 
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Garden City; Fraser, WittiaM Tuomson, 215, Mitcham Lane, Streatham, S.W.16; Harper, Lronarp 
Ewen, 191, Corporation Street, Birmingham ; Henpverson, Ropert Courts, 28, Victoria Street, S.W.1 ; 
Kincton, Epwarp Gerorce, The Little House, Longedge Lane, Wingerworth, Chesterfield ; Lea, WILLIAM 
AFreD, Broughton, Huntingdon ; Mackenziz, Freperick WHEATLEY, 16, Lambourne Road, Seven Kings ; 
Mence, Henry Freperick, 11, St. Peter’s Street, St. Albans; Moor, ALFRED ETHELBERT, 6, Silverbeech 
Road, Wallasey, Cheshire; Paterson, Wi1t1am Esson, 20, Montpelier, Weston-super-Mare ; Pips.ey, 
Frank Morty, 28, London Road, Baldock ; Scort, Witiam, 19, Silverwell Street, Bolton ; Seat, ARTHUR 
Joun, Hampstead House, Yelverton Road, Bournemouth; SrepHens, SETH, City Surveyor’s Office, Housing 
Sub. Dept., Birmingham; Srusss, Rowranp, 14, Cook Street, Liverpool ; Taytor, ArNoLp, 7, Clarence 
Street, Bishop Auckland; Tuirtaway, Rosert, 2, High Street, Southampton; Wuuirz, Herpert Joun, 
2, High Street, Southampton ; Wutson, Sypney, 266, Saltwell Road, Gateshead-on-Tyne. 


REINSTATEMENT 
Fut, Cuartes (M., 1899), Buxton. Evans, R. G. Lirzwettyn (M., 1910), London. 


DEATH 
Rousz, E. H. (M., 1920), Hankow, China. 


RESIGNATION 
Hottom, E. G. (M., 1909), Holt, Norfolk. 


The proceedings then terminated. 


THE SOCIETY AND. ‘THE RBA. 


EXTRAORDINARY GENERAL MEETING, JULY 24 


An Extraordinary General Meeting of Tue Socizty or Arcuitzcts was held on 
Thursday, July 24, 1924, at 3 p.m., at King George’s Hall, Caroline Street, 
Tottenham Court Road, W.C.1. Mr. E. J. Partridge, President, was in the Chair. 


The Secretary having read the notice convening the meeting, the President stated 
that he had received 537 proxies of which 527 were in favour of the resolution. Mr, 
A. J. Taylor (Bath, F.), a Vice-President, moved the following resolution : 


That this Meeting hereby approves, ratifies and confirms the Provisional 
Agreement for Amalgamation dated the 29th day of May 1924, and made 
between the Royal Institute of British Architects of the one part, and the Society 
of the other part, and hereby directs the Council of the Socrery to carry such 
Agreement into effect either with or without modification. 


Mr. C. H. Mead (London, M.) having seconded the resolution, a discussion 
ensued in which the following took part in support of the resolution :—R. Goulburn 


Lovell (London, M.), R. G. Bare (London, M.) and A. J. Murgatroyd (Manchester, 
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After giving others present an opportunity of expressing their views, and no 
further observations being offered, the Chairman put the resolution to the meeting — 
and declared it carried unanimously. i 

The proceedings then terminated with a vote of thanks to the Council which was 
acknowledged by the President. 


FROM THE SECRETARY TO THE MEMBERS 
Mr. C. McArthur Butler tenders his grateful thanks to the Members of the 


Society for their generous gift following the twenty-fifth anniversary of his service 
as Secretary. He greatly appreciates the kindly thought which prompted so practical 
and acceptable a mark of their favour. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
INDUSTRY AND HUMANISM i 
(To the Editor of ARCHITECTURE) : 


IR: The timely and excellent article on Industry and Humanism by Mr. 
Trystan Edwards in your June issue is full of many deep truths that should 
not be lost sight of in the housing question of the present time. 

Admitted that the demand for small houses is frankly utilitarian, is it 
necessary that the esthetic and artistic side of the matter be entirely excluded? 
But what do we find going on in nearly every part of the country? ‘The building of 
houses small enough to comply with the latest Housing Acts is being carried out 
mainly by speculative builders. This is more especially the case in urban and rural 
districts. The builder says ‘I can run up a house without an architect.’ He goes — 
to a drawer and pulls out a plan of houses that were erected in their thousands during 
the worst period of the nineteenth century and has them altered just sufficiently to 
get them passed by an overworked district surveyor—and there you are! ‘The 
country will continue to be covered with drab and ugly piles of bricks and mortar. _ 
Of course much of the blame for all this attaches itself to the narrowness of govern- 
ment-made regulations. It is a debatable point whether an Inigo Jones or a Wren 
could produce anything artistic within the narrow confines of a modern Housing Act. 
But it is to Societies such as yours, Sir, that we must look, to do all that lies in their 
power to encourage and foster the artistic effort in to our present-day housing 
schemes.—Y ours, etc., 
M. C. Carr-Gomm 
15, Duke Street, W.C.2. 


ARCHITECTURAL NOTES AND INTELLIGENCE 


S everybody expected, the architect of Liverpool Cathedral was knighted 
by H.M. the King at Knowsley Hall on the evening of July 19, after 
the consecration of the Cathedral. Sir Giles Gilbert Scott’s career, already 
a highly distinguished one, only needed this consummation to make it 
altogether phenomenal. The profession of architecture has every reason 

to be grateful for this ultimate honour that has been bestowed upon one of its 
foremost representatives. 
&% 


MMEDIATELY after the Special General Meeting of THE SocIETY OF ARCHITECTS 

held on July 24, the Proceedings of which are reported on another page, a dinner 
was given to Mr. C. McArthur Butler by a group of members to celebrate his twenty- 
fifth anniversary as Secretary of the Society. Mr. Butler’s record was briefly des- 
cribed in these pages some months ago, and since then the members have marked 
the occasion by presenting him with a handsome cheque which was handed to him the 
other evening. The happy function took place at the Café Royal, Regent Street. 
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R. D. S. MacCOLL will retire from the Keepership of the Wallace Collection 

on September 30. Mr. MacColl became well-known as art critic of the 
Spectator and the Saturday Review some years back. He was Keeper of the National 
Gallery of British Art from 1906-11, on which date he succeeded Sir Claude Phillips 
at the Wallace Collection. Mr. Samuel James Camp who takes his place has been 
Assistant Keeper since the foundation of the Gallery, and became Inspector of 
Armouries in 1919. 

bd 


COLLECTION of drawings which should be of special interest to students 

of the Gothic Revival is on exhibition at the R.I.B.A. One of the items consists 
of the drawings submitted by James Brooks in the first competition for Liverpool 
Cathedral, in which, it will be remembered, Sir William Emerson was placed first. 
Everybody who sees Brooks’ design will congratulate Liverpool upon the site of the 
present Cathedral, a vastly finer one than that chosen for the first competition. 
A number of working drawings by Sir Charles Barry for the Houses of Parliament 
are also exhibited. These latter were acquired a short while ago from a member of 
the architect’s family. 
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Y \HE Architects’ Conference at Oxford has now been held. Few such gatherings 

have taken place in a finer setting. A number of distinguished guides led the 
visitors on a tour of the College buildings ; the surroundings too were made the most 
of. Several valuable papers were read during the Conference. 


& 
S ice City Corporation have decided not to proceed with the widening of Princes 


Street after all. Some time ago we commented at length on this question, 
which closely affects the survival of the outer wall of the Bank of England. It will 
be remembered that the proposed widening was contingent upon the financial support 
of the L.C.C. We understand that the L.C.C. have refused to collaborate in the 
matter, and the recommendation of the Corporation Improvements Committee that 
the widening be carried out without the assistance of the L.C.C. was not accepted. 


% 


HE roof over the choir of Peterborough Cathedral is being consumed by the 

death-watch beetle, which wrought such havoc in Westminster Hall, and an appeal 
for ten thousand pounds has been issued by the Bishop, following the receipt of a 
serious report from the architect, Mr. Leslie T. Moore. During the past four years 
a sum of twenty-two thousand pounds has been subscribed and expended towards 
repairs. In addition to the devastating work of the beetle we understand that 
dry-rot fungus has made its appearance. The wooden ceilings of Peterborough are 
of course famous, and we hope it will be found possible to ensure their safety with 


all speed. 
& 


Ik rescinding their original resolution to widen Waterloo Bridge, the L.C.C. have un- 
fortunately annulled the formal expression of their intention to preserve the character 
and identity of Sir John Rennie’s masterpiece. This does not mean, however, that 
the bridge is in any greater danger than before. The question has been referred in 
its entirety to the Special Committee recently set up to study the whole question of 
the Thames bridges, and to formulate a policy for the future. It will be 
remembered that the City Corporation were invited a couple of months ago to join 
in the formation of this Committee. The Corporation however saw fit to refuse the 
invitation, and the L.C.C. are to be commended for the speed with which they have 
proceeded to set up a Committee of their own. The Committee consists of Mr. 
Arthur Baker, Major Harry Barnes, Mr. A. Emil Davies, Mr. J. M. Gatti, Sir Cyril 
Jackson, Mr. C. A. G. Manning, Mr. C. W. Matthews, Mr. E. L. Meinertzhagen, 
Mr. R. C. Norman, Mr. A. N. Scott, Mr. Andrew T. Taylor and Sir Howell Williams. 
We understand that it has already met twice, and that it is giving careful consideration 
to the scheme developed by Mr. H. V. Lanchester in our pages. 


THE SPIRIT OF BUILDING 


THE GREAT AND THE SMALL IN ARCHITECTURE; I 


XXITI Way should of all things man unrul’d 
Such unproportion’d dwellings build ? 
The beasts are by their dens express’d, 
And birds contrive an equal nest ; 
The low-roof’d tortoises do dwell 
In cases fit of tortoise-shell ; 
No creature loves an empty place ; 
Their bodies measure out the space. 
But he, superfluously spread, 
Demands more room alive than dead ; 
And in his hollow palace goes, 
Where winds, as well as he, may lose. 
What need of all this marble crust, 
To impark the wanton mole of dust, 
That thinks by breadth the world to unite, 
Though the first builders fail’d in height ? 


ANDREW MARVELL 


1621-1678 
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ONE OF THE GATEWAYS TO EAST INDIA AVENUE, E.C. 


From a new drawing by Laurence Bradshaw. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


NUMBER of interesting competitions have been announced during 
the past month. There is the Masonic Peace Memorial, of 
which a preliminary advertisement appeared in our July issue. 
There is the Manchester Art Gallery and Museum, which it is 

proposed (though with what hope of success is not known) to erect upon the 
vacant Piccadilly site. Lastly, there 1s the competition organised by the 
Imperial Hotels, Ltd., for a row of shops with an hotel over. This com- 
petition is one of those in which Tue Society or ArcuiTecTs and the Royal 
Institute of British Architects have requested their members not to take part 
so long as the conditions remain unamended. As they now stand they 
stipulate that the Imperial Hotels shall use the designs in any way they think 
fit. Prizes of £100, £30 and £20 are offered. With the payment of one 
of these prizes all connection with the author is, it appears, to cease. A 
good many competitions of this kind are held every year, and it may be well 
to examine the public aspect of them a little as distinguished from the pro- 
fessional. The first and most obvious objection arises from the fact that 
architecture is a profession, not a trade ; its members do not sell designs, 
they erect buildings. ‘The second is that the designs submitted are to be 
judged by no one in particular. Will the judges be persons of even average 
intelligence and good taste? These qualities are no common thing to-day 
where it is a question of buildings. Even in a seaside beauty contest the 
names of the judges are seldom withheld, and in many cases they indicate 
an earnest desire to get people who know, or are popularly held to know, 
the difference between a pretty girl and an ugly one. This is not a matter 
of lay or professional ; there are many laymen who know a charming face 
and a good building when they see them, though there are probably fewer 
of the one kind than of the other. 
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BS if architects cannot send in designs to the Imperial Hotels, it may be 
asked, who will? ‘That question it is of course impossible to answer. 
There are many people who have a smattering of architecture, or who know 
someone who knows an architect, and who would be glad to earn £100, 
or even £30 or £20—not to speak of the large number of bricklayers and 
tradesmen whose employment brings them into touch with architects’ offices. 
It may happen, of course, that one or more admirable designs are sent in ; 
it is even possible that one of these may be selected by the nameless assessor 
or assessors. If it is London will to be sure have every reason to con- 
gratulate itself upon a piece of undeserved good fortune. For it would be 
entirely undeserved. If there were no religion, no law and no police in a 
country we certainly should not expect its inhabitants to be paragons of 
honesty and to exhibit all the social virtues in perfection. Fortunately we 
have all these things, and all in excellent working order, to control the 
relations between individuals, but the relations between buildings are governed 
by no such salutary institutions. We are careful enough with our books and 
plays, for which our circulating libraries and the Lord Chamberlain respectively 
make themselves answerable. On our pictures, too, we keep a watchful 
eye, especially when they are hanging in a place that is the property of the 
nation. And is not Russell Square the property of the nation? We say 
Russell Square only for the sake of argument, for we do not know where the 
Imperial Hotels’ new building is to be put up. It is not our fault ; the 
plans and particulars are issued only to persons who sign a declaration that 
they agree with the conditions of the competition. And we don’t altogether. 


& 
ae brings us to the widest issue raised by such methods of building. 


Is no control to be exercised over the design of our buildings at all ? 
Is there really to be no limit to what a fagade may do? ‘There are certain 
acts that no self-respecting man would commit in a public thoroughfare, but 
that does not prevent us having an elaborate judiciary organisation to enforce 
a certain measure of peacefulness and propriety. There are also things that 
no self-respecting building would do, but there are, we fear, many more 
self-respecting men about than self-respecting buildings, and yet we have 
no power to control the demeanour of our buildings in any way whatsoever. 
We can force them, and we do force them, with much expenditure of public 
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money and public advice, to see that they are strong and healthy, but while, 
like the Erewhonians, we hold physical incapacity in buildings to be the 
eravest of sins, we look with an equal tolerance upon their moral trans- 
gressions. In dealing with a consumptive building we are relentless, we are 
adamant, in our administration of justice. It is at once, in the happy phrase 
of the municipal surveyor, condemned, and from this sentence there is no 
appeal. Moral failure on the other hand earns our compassion, if not our 
secret regard. To be successfully ugly in architecture is an achievement ; 
it awes us. Prospective householders invariably buy their furniture in 
Tottenham Court Road; no other thoroughfare could inspire the same 
confidence, except perhaps the Strand, the mecca of our foreign visitors. 
The ugliest houses in Park Lane excite universal admiration and envy. We 
have no more Dick Turpins or Captain Kidds among us in the flesh, but in 
our buildings we are apt to relish a touch of the picaresque ; we succumb to 
a really lawless deau geste, and instinctively salute the pirate’s ancient. 


ba 


HE trouble is, of course, that we do not take them seriously. But has 

not the time come to change our attitude ? Can we afford to go on 
setting our buildings thus beyond good and evil? Is it not time we ceased 
to gaze at them across imaginary footlights, and to applaud the dusky villian 
for his splendid rakishness as we applaud the heroine for her virtue and 
constancy? If we do not face the reality of our architecture and set, ourselves 
of our own accord to deal with it as a living force it may be that we shall 
before long be compelled by circumstances to do so. We have already 
referred in these pages to a competition in which it was proposed to erect a 
building in the shape of a human being. One day such a building will be 
put up, and we shall realise that while we have slept an enemy has come into 
our midst and set at nought the work of generations of discerning patrons 
and architects. For all we know he may make his appearance in Russell 
Square to-morrow. For all we know his predecessor is there to-day. 


& 
LANDFORD in Dorset—or Blandford Forum, to give it its full title— 
is remarkable for several things. It was burnt down in 1731, and as a 
result it possesses a perfect classical High Street and Church, Just outside 
is Lord Portman’s seat in Bryanstone Park, a mansion originally built by 
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Editorial James Wyatt, and pulled down a century later on purpose to be rebuilt by } 
Comment Norman Shaw. Blandford itself is of course Shottsford Forum of Hardy’s x 
Far from the Madding Crowd, The Woodlanders and the story Barbara in — 
the House of Grebe. Finally, the bell of Blandford Church has for centuries — 
tolled not only the curfew which one still hears in some parts of the country, © 
but one o’clock in the afternoon also. ‘The decision (prompted by con- 
siderations of finance) that this bell shall ring no more is a but very slight ~ 
incident, and yet it is through a series of such incidents that we are gradually 
being robbed of the most intimate traditions of our national history. And — 
among all traditions there are none so fugitive as the aural, and none so © 
precious, so close to life, or we would not to-day be treasuring up the last — 
vestiges of the speech and song of our common folk, and burrowing among — 
Elizabethan song-books. Now the ringing of bells is the one great aural ; 
tradition that is closely related to architecture ; it isthe characteristic utterance ' 
by which our several species of church architecture may be known ; in this ; 
respect it is similar to the cry of an animal or the song of a bird. So much ~ 
apology we will make our readers for asking them to keep the Blandford bell 
ringing for another year. We are sure they will respond. ‘The rector has | 
promised to see that this is done if the money is found. If every third reader ~ 
of ARCHITECTURE sends one penny the bell will ring for twelve months 
longer at one o’clock and eight o’clock every day of the year. : 


(Paes of our readers who have written to us asking that the reprint of — 
Gibbs’ Ru/es should be republished in book form will be glad to hear ~ 
that this has now been done. The publishers of the small edition (the — 
eighteenth century edition being of course of folio size) are Messrs. Hodder — 
and Stoughton. The volume is zo¢ a selection of plates; it is an integral — 
reproduction of the whole of the original work, text, dedication and all. — 
A portrait by Gibbs, an explanatory index and an introduction by the © 
Editor of this journal have been added. The price of the volume is half-a- — 
guinea. Copies may be ordered from the ARCHITECTURE Office, at Ios. gd., — 


post free. & 


SON very good designs for the mausoleum and entrance gates referred — 
to in our July issue have been received. ‘The prize goes to Mr. David © 
Perrett, of Westminster. 


SIGNS— AND THE TIMES 
By V. M. CHRISTY 


T is a remarkable fact that, in this age of pictures, the art of the true 

trade sign seems to be almost entirely lost—lost in a confused babel 

of printed, enamelled or painted lettering. We are all supposed 

nowadays to have a preference for looking at pictures instead of 
reading long columns of descriptive letterpress in the newspapers ; our drama 
is to a large extent superseded by the picture play, and our attention is di- 
rected to the virtues of various articles of food, healing preparations, clothing, 
sweetmeats and other commodities by pictures rather than by the written 
word. It is therefore all the more strange to find alongside of this pictorial 
tendency a diminution in the number of real trade signs, and in their stead 
a rapid growth of disfiguring and redundant inscriptions. 

In the term ‘ trade-sign ’ it is not proposed here to include the public- 
house signs, with their interesting legendary, historic, or heraldic devices, 
nor such signs as those which distinguished many a house and shop in olden 
days irrespective of the applicability of the sign to the business carried on 
within. Our field is limited to such trade signs as perhaps form part of 
the design of the building, or may possess some decorative value in addition 
to their commercial use. Many such signs, although often realistic represen- 
tations or even actual specimens of wares, may yet be in a sense symbolic, 
rather than being samples by which to judge of actual goods. It is this 
‘symbolic ’ aspect which was cultivated in the old trade sign. 

The tendency of the trade sign of to-day is not merely to catch the eye, 
to strike it, but to forture it into attention. One might even incline to the 
supposition that some of the goods to which the notice of the public is thus 
compelled must be incapable of standing the intelligent scrutiny of a sane 
and lucid brain. For through the eye the mind is dazed and hypnotized, 
by hurrying, flashing electric signs, or by bewildering letters distorted this 
way and that, until clear thought becomes almost impossible. This aspect 
of the subject of modern advertising is one which ought to claim more than 
a shrug of the shoulders from the student of psychology and those concerned 
with mental hygiene. 

The old signs often had a certain subtilty and wit about them, requiring 
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a corresponding subtilty of intelligence or imagination to appreciate their 
meaning. ‘The once common sign of the barber’s pole, for instance, held 
more than the bare representation of the pole which the patient had to grasp 
in the days of the barber surgeons ; there was in it besides the pun on pole 
and poll. Nowadays, if a hairdresser and barber rejected the terse hint 
SHAVING AND HAIRDRESSING, and selected instead a pictorial sign, we 
should hardly feel surprise to see it take the form of a hysterical motion- 
picture representing a glaringly brilliant shop, in which a customer enveloped 
in white sheets submits to the ministrations of a well-groomed assistant— 
possibly an exact portrait of a member of the staff. Every movement of the 
lathering brush or the scissors would be represented in detail, and the whole 
would probably be repeated from beginning to end every ten seconds or so, 
and perhaps punctuated by pithy lines of flashing letters. There would be 
no room for the exercise of the imagination. Already the domain of the 
pawnbroker, whose three balls seemed proof against all attempts at de- 
throning them, is being subtly invaded by the alphabet. 

Such advertising signs as those to which we are becoming subject should 
be controlled by stringent regulations, just as the use of dangerous drugs 
and lethal weapons is to a considerable extent controlled. Modern adver- 
tising is, at least indirectly, the outcome of research in the science of psychol- 
ogy. We are told that the appeal to the ‘herd instinct,’ for instance, 
enters into the preparation of advertisements of various kinds. If other 
scientific discoveries were used for commercial ends in the same ruthless 
way in which the ‘ herd instinct’ is exploited, there would soon be un- 
imagined horrors and chaos and disease overwhelming our civilised coun- 
tries. But the use of dangerous substances is limited and controlled by 
enlightened public opinion, while the assaults so frequently made upon the 
human intellect are suffered to continue without protest. Our bodies are 
protected from violence and physical force by legislation, which also provides 
a degree of immunity from the perils of poisoned food or from preventable 
infection. Even our sense of smell is to some extent safeguarded, and to a 
very limited extent our hearing also. But the safety of the eyesight seems 
as yet outside the purview of any but the devoted guardians of the industrial 
worker and the schoolchild. And all the time through our eyes our mental 
equipment is put to uses which are unworthy of it, and the true functioning 
of our reason is obstructed. 
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The older shop signs, even when they did not rise to great heights of 
art or ingenuity, were at least innocuous. It is a peculiarly fascinating 
pastime to look for the surviving signs which can be met with in London, 
and to notice the stages in the evolution of certain among them for purposes 
of present-day commerce. Some, of course, are still quite appropriate in 
their original form for use in our own days, but it is often among these that 
one finds the greatest change, and too often the sign is now superseded by 
enamelled letters of all shapes and sizes, scattered across the shop windows 
and walls of the building. It is still possible, however, to see a brand new red 
umbrella swinging merrily even in the West end of London. The red and 
green jars of the oil and colourman still sometimes perch on a fascia board 
and face the world with fresh-painted dignity. The disappearance of the 
trade emblem does not take place all of a sudden. The jars, for instance, 
can be met with in a sadly attenuated condition where the true jar or semi-jar 
has either been demolished or was never erected. In one case a shop displays, 
at either end of its fascia, a thin ghost-like red-painted tin plate: a silhouette 
of the old red jar. It is a rather striking reminder of the way that any kind 
of symbol loses its vitality when the original meaning has begun to fade. 
Within the shop with the silhouetted jars one may now perhaps more easily 
purchase a ‘ listening-in ” set than a measure of oil. 

The umbrella can also be seen in silhouette, but the loss of vitality in the 
umbrella sign does not even coincide with evident changes in the trade it 
stands for. It is indeed difficult to account for its pathetic history. First 
there is the complete red or red and white umbrella, sometimes adorned with 
yellow fringe. Then there comes a red metal silhouette of a diminutive 
parasol. ‘This in turn is ousted by a white metal or glazed shape, with two 
curves at the lower edge, to represent the space between the ribs. The 
whole sign is now liberally strewn with black letters, forming perhaps the 
ambiguous legend UMBRELLAS RECOVERED IN ONE HOUR. Next comes 
the introduction of a brilliant light between a couple of these emaciated 
umbrella forms, to show up the lettering more distinctly. But, alas, 
all too soon even this relic of the red umbrella gives place to a mere 
regular oval block of white, outlined with black, the meaning of the curves 
at the bottom having been entirely overlooked. Finally this prosaic in- 
dication of the umbrella shop is itself discarded for a restless coloured glass 
notice, with a girl’s head apparently dodging the letters as though they 
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were nightmare raindrops, and to the casual observer there is no indication 
beyond this of the connection between the sign and the trade! The last 
act of this poignant tragedy can be witnessed in the regions of film studios 
and the offices of firms concerned with the moving picture industry. Here 
can be seen a dismal spectre of the umbrella silhouette. It projects¥from a 
doorway to announce, like a mere notice board, the name of a cinematograph 
film agent. To make the tragedy complete the white silhouette here still 
retains at its lower edge the curves reminiscent of the intercostal spaces, 
and indeed it bears a far closer resemblance to a real umbrella than do many 
of the modern displays above the umbrella shops! The chemist as well as 
the film agent sometimes adopts a similar travesty of the umbrella to form 
his illuminated sign, when his distinguishing coloured glass bottles or even 
his red light no longer content him. 

The spectacle maker’s emblem is a pathetic example of the way in which 
an old and sufficiently unmistakable symbol loses its expressive and decorative 
value through over-elaboration. Originally there was the neat spectacle 
frame, large enough to be readily seen but not offensive or blatant, and often 
adding a pleasing touch of interest to the building from which it projected. 
Soon perhaps it was filled with blue glass, but that was not so very objection- 
able. Ere long, however, the blue glass is replaced by looking-glass, and 
the passer-by meets therein a distorted image of himself, and is in danger of 
being tripped up, as it were, by the sign. Then comes the disastrous moment 
when the Letter Fiend seizes the old spectacle maker’s sign, and bespatters 
it with capricious black lettering declaring, in raucous tones, what even the 
most illiterate ‘could guess before, that the premises are occupied by an op- 
tician. Insult is added to injury (or rather injury to insult) when there 
appears a pair of eyeglasses bigger than a man’s head, whence enormous eyes 
in elaborate colouring stare at one unblinkingly—perhaps it would be 
even worse if they did blink !_ Even this is exceeded in cruelty by the single 
giant eye with dazzling rays emanating from it. ‘This is sometimes repeated 
so often, both on walls and hanging boards, that even if one did not require 
the optician’s ministrations before seeing it, it would not be his fault if one 
did not urgently need to make use of him afterwards. If one is proof against 
the assaults from the suspended sign of this kind, a second line of attack 
lies in reserve : the windows of the shop are probably armed with the latest 
kaleidoscopic weapons, as well as with the more familiar distorted white 
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letters and disturbing exclamations. It is true that occasionally even in 
these days some optical establishments show an admirable, a public-spirited 
reticence. The large gilded eyeglass frame, with or without glass, is by 
some still accorded a dignified place above the shop front. It serves to en- 
hance the beauty of a building if it has any, and to mitigate its dullness if it is 
commonplace, besides fulfilling the particular function of indicating clearly 
the occupier’s business. A variant of this is used by a well-known firm of 
optical instrument makers, who display a sign in the old style, in the shape of 
a pair of giant binoculars. The effect is decorative, striking, and at the same 
time perfectly courteous. 

The barber’s pole, already mentioned, survives in unexpected places.’ 
In one case the pole has recently been painted white all over, and, to prevent 
its being totally overlooked and unrecognised, a label hangs from it with 
explanatory lettering. In another case the pole still retains its colouring, 
but is supplemented by both a pointing hand and the apparently superflous 
statement SHAVING SALOON—ENTRANCE. In the West end a version of 
the pole can be seen which is apparently infected by the prevailing 
craze for illumination and giddy motion which rages like a species of measles 
in that area. The ‘ pole’ here is hollow and transparent, and through its 
coloured stripes an electric light blinks disturbingly. Even then, of course, 
this sign must needs wear a lettered inscription to save one the trouble of 
recalling the meaning of the symbol ! 

The emblem of the watchmaker’s trade lends itself readily to decorative 
treatment where specimens of his craft can be used. Some firms are able to 
erect an imposing clock, forming a valuable part of the architectural treatment 
of the building on which it appears. In some cases the clock is supplemented 
by a barometer or other instrument produced by the same firm. The 
projecting timepiece in the form of a watch rather than a clock used to lead 
one to expect the presence of a working watchmaker beneath its shadow. 
Nowadays, however, the tendency seems to be to denude the clock sign of 
its hands and perhaps even of the figures on its face, and to inscribe, right 


*The following isa rough list of some of the shop signs, new and old, which can still be met with, in addition 
to those mentioned in my text :—Pad/ock or Key (locksmith or ironmonger) ; Whee/ (wheelwright) ; Large 
Saw (toolmaker) ; Horseshoe (farrier or blacksmith) ; Pa/ette (artist’s colourman); Lyres, Harp, Violin or 
Wind Instrument (musical instrument maker). The G/oved Hand, a survival of the Middle Ages, still marks 
a glover’s shop, and a fresh example of this sign has been recently setup. A gilded Cozw’s Head forms an effective 
decoration above the door of a dairyman’s shop. 
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across the dial, not only the name of the proprietor of the shop but also 
invitations, more or less peremptory, to purchase some article from his stock. 
Sometimes the clock sign of this kind is found to preside not over timepieces 
at all, but over shirts, collars and hosiery. In any case the use of a watch— 
or clock—shape as a mere notice board is deplorable. ‘Too often one looks 
in vain for a clock which has an air of reliability, and it ought surely to be 
to the interest of the watchmaker to provide accurate information of the 
flight of time, instead of falling into line with the debasers of our symbol 
currency. One of the few clock signs claiming to indicate Greenwich time 
is in the form of a beer barrel and adorns a wine shop. 

The coloured figures formerly set up at tobacconists’ shops were of many 
sorts and sizes. One of these has now attained notoriety as a college mascot, 
but in the intervals of that occupation it presides over floor-covering and 
furnishings, and not over tobacco at all. 

The employment as a tailor’s sign of a well-known picture by an Old 
Master is in many ways attractive and ingenious ; but as a true shop sign 
it is a trifle misleading, because of its likeness to the methods employed by 
art dealers and picture-cleaning experts to indicate their premises. A few 
other signs of modern devising may be mentioned, which are on the lines of 
the older ones. Over a sports outfitter’s may be seen a tennis racquet or 
cricket bat, perhaps accompanied by stumps and ball in heraldic fashion. 
A bookseller has a large open book over his angle doorway, making a very — 
effective point of interest. An account-book manufacturer has set up two 
giant books about four feet high above his shop ; and an old high bicycle 
is used at a cycle shop, in the way that a wheel is set up by a wheelwright. 
A well-known old-established firm supplying toys and games has a repre- 
sentative trio of swinging signs : a Noah’s Ark, a coloured ball and an archery 
target. A representation of a gramophone record, illuminated inside, is 
another adaptation of the older idea of trade signs, used by a purveyor of 
those necessities of modern life already, perhaps, about to become ‘old 
fashioned.’ There are two cases in which gigantic fountain pens play a 
striking part in the arrangement of the fagade of a building, in much the same 
way that a great knife and fork appear elsewhere at a cutler’s shop. The 
large figures displaying underwear are perhaps of rather doubtful esthetic 
value, and certainly leave nothing to the imagination. The makers of 
certain engineering tools contrive to make use of a magnified specimen of 
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their goods as a sign—an interesting illustration of the decorative possibilities 
of a piece of machinery. ‘The dealer in photographic materials has recently 
been provided with an emblem on the same lines : a magnified representation 
of the goods which the customer is likely to need. ‘This method, although 
easily overdone, is a more legitimate form of ‘ suggestion ’ than that practised 
by some advertisers, and is certainly preferable to the lettered placard. 

Most of the modern trade signs mentioned above are as yet inoffensive 
and free from the unscrupulous bullying which one resents. In spite, 
however, of these comparatively rare attempts to adapt the idea of the true 
trade emblem to modern needs, the habit is becoming more and more common 
of bullying the beholder into attention by means of shouting letters and 
ill-mannered signs and displays. The modern tendency in advertising is 
to attempt to take from the victim by force that liberty of judgment which 
is his by right as an individual and as a member of the community. So 
insidious, yet so persistent is this tendency to bullying and discourtesy that 
if we are to train the firmly rooted plant of advertisement into lines of bene- 
ficent growth we ought to start pruning it at once, or it will become a highly 
noxious weed. The trade sign and the advertising inscription in some form 
are doubtless indispensable for the legitimate assistance of the tradesman, 
Their decorative value is potentially immense, both from the architectural 

oint of view and from that of the more transient beautifying of our streets. 
But we shall have lost our opportunity of developing these things as they 
deserve unless we awake soon to the gravity of the situation. More active 
steps are at last being taken in attempting to control the hoardings and other 
disfigurements of rural landscapes. The matter is no less urgent in our 
towns. Our architects are blamed for not producing architecture, but the 
disfigurement we tolerate on Our existing buildings must surely deter many 
a true artist in the profession from creating an architectural Galatea, lest 
modern commerce seize upon her shapely form and use her as a sandwich 
man. 
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WAPPING 
By ALWYN R. DENT 


APPING—the Wapping of Dibdin’s rollicking verse, the 

haunt of the eighteenth century seaman, is a thing of the 

past: hardly a shadow of it remains, save for the crumbling 

stairs jutting into the Thames mud, once known and sung of 
far and wide as ‘Wapping Old Stairs,’ and the graveyard hard by the Parish 
Church, where sleep the master mariners of the old sailing days. And yet 
it boasted no antiquity; before the days of Elizabeth it was but a vacant and 
desolate marsh. It appears that it was commenced somewhere about 1570, 
to secure the land from the encroachments of the river, which had turned 
this part of the north bank of the Thames into a great wash or swamp, and 
came to consist of a straggling High Street, ‘ Wapping Wall,’ and a few 
narrow alleys. ‘From the precinct of S¢. Katheren to Wapping in the Woxe’ 
says old Stowe, ‘the usuall place of execution for hanging of Prats and Sea 
Rovers, at the low watermark there to remain, till three tides had overflowed 
them, was never a house standing within these forty years, but since the 
gallows being after removed farther off, a continuall streete, or filthy straight 
passage, with alleys of small tenements or cottages builded, inhabited by 
Saylors Victuallers, along by the river of Thames, almost to Radcliff, a good 
mile from the Tower.’ 

Where is Execution Dock, where the impatient mob gathered to view the 
execution of Captain Kidd and other notorious pirates? Where is the Red 
Cow in Anchor and Hope Alley, where the execrated Lord Chancellor 
Jeffreys, fleeing after the abdication of James II., was found hiding in the 
disguise of a common seaman, and dragged to the Tower surrounded by 
military to protect him from the mob, as Macaulay relates in a characteristi- 
cally vivid passage? Where Nightingale Lane, where the old historian 
Strype records that His Majesty King Charles on July 24, 1629, ran a stag _ 
to earth, having hunted all the way from Wanstead in Essex ? 

Johnson, as the faithful Boswell records, discussing once the wonderful 
extent and variety of London, observed ‘ that men of curious enquiry might 
see in it such modes of life as very few could ever imagine, and in particular 
recommended us to visit Wapping, which we resolved to do.’ It is on record 
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Wapping that the Doctor’s advice was acted upon, * but whether from the uniformity 
which has in a great degree spread over every part of the Metropolis, or from 
our want of exertion, we were disappointed,’ says Boswell. Certainly their 
perambulating shades would observe even less of interest now, Wapping 
High Street being now almost entirely built up of warehouses, which form 
as it were a melancholy chasm, through which an occasional alley descends 
steeply to the mud of Father Thames. But there are certain features which 
still preserve in a measure the gemzus foci. ‘The staid and sober Church of 
Sty John of Wapping recalls that there existed here many retired master 
mariners and shipwrights, who now lie at rest in the deeply-foliaged acre of 
the churchyard. Next, too, is the school of St. John of Wapping, where two 
charming eighteenth century figures of boy and girl peer meditatively from 
their niches, ensconced there since 1760. Stepping out of the shadow of 
the gaunt warehouses, there is something peculiarly pleasant in suddenly 
viewing these remnants of the past ; the mellowed brickwork, the firmly 
moulded contours of the church, the meditative figures looking across to the 
railed-in churchyard, seem a fit setting for the worthy sea captains and quarter- 
masters who doubtless occupied with their families the old high-backed pews 
on a Sunday morning. ‘The houses on the Pier-head too, have something of 
the flavour of old Wapping, though not much more than a century old, with 
their generous bays presenting a symmetrical group to the river. Here is 
the entrance to the Wapping Basin and the London Docks, the work of the 
great engineer, John Rennie, commenced in 1802 and opened in 1805, 
whose ramifications extend to Shadwell Basin, and practically encircled and cut 
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It is interesting to note here that 
the Wapping Docks were the first 
scheme put forward by the Mer- 
chants of London at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, when 
the pressure of increased business 
and warehouse accommodation 
had become so acute that a 
Government Committee was ap- 

ointed to consider the construc- 
tion of docks and warehouses. 
Amongst the many schemes put 
forward was one by James Wyatt, 
the architect for three docks in the 
Isle of Dogs, which contained the 
novel feature of a floating wharf. 
The most imaginative scheme was 
that of an architect named Revelly, 
whose main idea was to straighten 
the channels of the Thames, cut- 
ting a new channel straight from 
Limehouse to Blackwall, and 
leaving the long reach round the 
Isle of Dogs as a dock with flood- 
gates at each entrance. Another 
scheme by the same architect was 
to construct a new channel straight 
from Wapping to Woolwich, inter- 
secting the river, so as to convert 
the three bends between Wapping 
and Woolwich into three docks. 
The Committee declared the plans 
to be ‘novel, grand and captivat- 
ing, but declined to consider them 
as practicable, 

The Tobacco Warehouse, five 
acres in extent, in the London 
Docks, possesses an iron roof said 


to have been designed by Sir 
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Chalres Barry. With the construction of the docks the zenith of Wapping’s 
fame had passed, and the warehouses completed the change. The Wapping 
of romance and fiction lives in the ballads of Dibdin, and in the imagin- 
ation which clothes the past in the trappings of fancy, blurring the shadows. 
What was the Wapping of reality? Outside the City’s jurisdiction, it was a 
place of lawlessness and riot. The low taverns jostled each other in the High 
Street, squalid and infested with the scum who preyed upon the sailor, It 
was in fact very much the same as the lowest quarters of any seaport ‘town, 
and scarce over a mile from my Lord Mayor in the Mansion House. Not that 
there were wanting respectable victuallers of nautical requirements, -ship’s 
chandlers, etc., whose piety doubtless raised the sober pile of St. John’s. But all 
remnants of these, except the mouldering tombs, are now swept away. Noise 
and animation there is in the High Street, but it is of the clanking of cranes 
and the loading of drays and lorries ; of the hundred ale-houses of Nelson’s 
time not a dozen remain, of which the curiously named Town of Ramsgate 
alone appears to retain some vestiges of antiquity, slumbering at the head 
of the Old Stairs. ea ee 
In the history of London Port, Wapping has played its part as the haunt of 
seafarers for two centuries ; from its vestiges and from recorded history we 
can piece together the picture of its eighteenth century aspect ; and there is 
perhaps little to regret, save from sentiment. Where the gaunt warehouses 
grimly face the river’s edge, and the bridge swings back by Wapping Basin, 
we may visualise the developments of a still greater Port, and, amidst the 
towering warehouses, embankments and open spaces freely sprinkled for the 
inhabitants. But still the broad Thames bears all to the open estuary, as of 
yore, and yet again receives them homecoming into the bosom of the port. 


CARL MILLES AND HIS WORK 
By GERTRUDE BONE 


HE first impression one has in wandering about the larger 
towns of Sweden—notably its great pride, the city of 
Stockholm—is the respect paid to its modern architectural 
additions, the deliberation of site, the selection of material, the 
use of sculpture, the chances in fact given to the architect. Then later one 
becomes aware of a very definite architectural use of sculpture, a harmony 
insisted upon between those two arts, which, bearing the weather bravely in 
company, are made and chiselled and shaped of the same substance. 


It was in fact necessary to go a long way, after Rodin, to get back the idea 
that a sculptor’s main business was to give the pleasure of shape and mass 
apart from realism and meaning, to give what is indeed an architectural 
pleasure. And two European sculptors who worked with Rodin have each 
travelled this way separately : Carl Milles the Swede and Ivan Mestrovic 
the Serbian. Asacomment by the way it is interesting that the two sculptors 
who should have produced a rather formidable type of sculpture should both 
be exceptionally gentle and compassionate men. 


Carl Milles, the idealistic northern type, taking music seriously enough to 
uncover his head to listen to it, taking seriously the life of flowers and trees 
(‘ I do not glance at a flower, I look deep into it and then I am indeed within 
it, living its life’) is at the present time the most considerable sculptor in 
Sweden, and it is partly owing to this mystical vein in his nature that through 
all his work there is evident a sort of keeping faith with his material, a sense 
of what gesture should be expressed by stone, what by bronze or wood. 
Indeed this new respect for material, far enough from an all-round system 
of clay modelling which may appear indiscriminately in stone or bronze, 
this /:ving out the possibilities of your material, is a link between the new 
sculptors everywhere ; the knowledge that to create a stone sculpture, stone 
must be used as stone, or if wood, then developed into shape as only wood 
can be. 

In the two groups of dancers, one cast in bronze and the other 
carved in stone, one can detect this sense of material and a faithfulness, either 
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very archaic or very modern, to one single expression of the dance. The 
movements of dancing, so momentary in their complications, seem so entirely 
outside so perpetual a thing as a monument, that the sculptor has here recorded 
a triumph, studying one movement so faithfully that from this very elimination 
he has produced the effect of dancing yet given to it a look of permanence. 
In his early excursion into the Gothic in the door panels and altar pieces of 
the church at Salsjsbaden there is again an interesting variation in the use 
of material, a fine use of bronze on the door and of that most ungrateful 
substance, alabaster, on the altar. 

On the door, of very original design, the attenuated elegance, almost, of 
the panels gives the effect of an old illuminated morality. There is the same 
stripping to the naked idea with great liveliness and imagination in making 
the bare idea dramatic, as in the panel Fear of Death. The alabaster 
altar-pieces are interesting again just from this sense of material. If one 
recalls how like bridescake ornaments alabaster figures can look one is entirely 
grateful for the rudeness almost of the carving of these gospel scenes which 
carry so deep an emotion. 

I was standing alone with Carl Milles for a few moments in an English lane 
waiting for our.company, and with the simplicity so characteristic of any great 
artist I ever met he said to me: 

‘ You believe, do you not, that there cannot be any really great art without 
a great religion ?’ 

‘Yes! I believe that,’ I replied. 

‘I am with you,’ he said. ‘If you look back you will see that at such 
times as religion was deep and hard then there was great and living art.’ 

Sweden is rich in granite, and Carl Milles was the first sculptor in his country 
to carve in granite. 

‘You use pneumatic tools?’ 

‘No! a specially hard chisel. If you have your chisel just right for 
marble and try it on granite the edge turns right over. If you have it just 
right for granite and use it on marble, the marble will split.’ 

Beginning (again like Mestrovic) as an apprentice wood-carver, Milles is 
a magnificent carver; after his period of Gothic, he has invented fine formal 
objects. The statue of Rudbeckius, the founder of popular education in 
Sweden, is an admirable solution of the treatment of a historical personage as 
an architectural object in a public place. If you recall any statue of Mr. 
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Gladstone or Queen Victoria, you can see the value of Archbishop 
Rudbeckius, with its slight whimsicality of idea, the competent, forceful, 
docile human tool of the decoying and whispering inspiration seated upon its 
shoulder, as a public monument. As a fine shaping of material his Tritons 
are attractive and though his Triton fountain recalls Bernini’s in Rome, it 
has an originality of treatment, the base so admirably suggesting over- 
brimming water and a definite abandonment of the grotesque in favour of 
the classic. 

People are less afraid of ideas among the simpler races and perhaps more 
strange beings inhabit still the waters and woods of Sweden than we can find 
in England. A very beautiful head of the symbolic Sun Glistening on the 
Water, and an equally beautiful, swift and compelling figure of the wind on 
the top of the Helsingborg column, suggest a depressing comparison with 
recent war memorials in England, which, even at their finest, are rather an 
abandonment of idea for something inoffensive (or should it be timid ?) 
than a contribution to an imaginative treatment of public places. 

Sculptured figures are so often tagged on to architecture, like bows and 
ribbon to a dress, that it would be well to emphasise again the value of this 
development of sculpture in relation to architecture. Carl Milles is a carver 
first and foremost, and a carver is one who is bound to simplify his planes and 
to be constantly considering the larger architectural bearings of the shapes 
he is bringing into existence. Rodin’s amazing skill in modelling had 
really obscured to his generation the fact that directness, simplicity and 
repose are after all the most important requirements of architectonic sculpture. 
It is because the work of Milles is so richly endowed with precisely these 
qualities that one hails him as a real leader of modern sculpture, and looks to 
the future employing him as it ought in a new manifestation of what simple 
architecture and architecturally composed sculpture can achieve. 
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THE IMPERIAL AGE IN AMERICAN 
ARCHITECTURE ; II 


By LEWIS MUMFORD 
§ iv. 


ITH the transition from republican to imperial Rome, 

numerous monuments were erected to the Divine Cesar. 

Within a much shorter time that marked the growth of the 

imperial tradition in America, a similar edification of patriotic 
memories took place, 

In the restoration of the original plan of Washington, which began in 1901, 
the axis of the plan was so altered as to make it pass through the Washington 
Monument, and at the same time the place of the Lincoln Memorial, designed 
by the late Mr. Henry Bacon, a pupil of Mr. McKim’s, was assigned, This 
was the first of a whole series of temples devoted to the national deities, In 
the Lincoln Memorial, in the McKinley Memorial at Niles, Ohio, in the 
Hall of Fame in New York University, and in their prototype, Grant’s 
Tomb, one feels not the living beauty of our American past but the mortuary 
air of archeology. The America that Lincoln was bred in, the homespun 
and humane and humorous America that he wished to preserve, has nothing 
in common with the sedulously classic monument that was erected to his 
memory. Who lives in that shrine, I wonder—Lincoln, or the men who 
conceived it? “The leader who beheld the mournful victory of the Civil 
War, or the generation that took pleasure in the mean triumph of the Spanish- 
American exploit, and placed the imperial standard in the Philippines and 
the Carribean ? 

On the plane of private citizenship a similar movement took place : while 
before 1890 one can count the tombs in our cemeteries that boast loudly of 
the owner’s earthly possessions and power, from that time onward the minia- 
ture temple-mausoleum becomes more and more frequent. In fact, an entire 
history of architecture could be deduced from our cemeteries ; all that has 
so far been described could be marked in the progress from the simple slab, 
carved in almost Attic purity, with a weeping willow or a cubistic cherub, 
that characterized the eighteenth century, to the bad lettering and the more 
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awkward ornamented headstones of the early nineteenth century ; and from 
this to the introduction of polished granite and iron ornament in the post- 
Civil War cemetery, down to the mechanically perfect mausoleum, where 
the corpses are packed like the occupants of a subway train, that some of our 
more effusively progressive communities boast of to-day. As we live, so 
we die : no wonder Shelley described hell as a place much like London. 

The Roman development of New York, Chicago, Washington, and the 
lesser metropolises had an important effect upon the homes of the people. 
Historically, the imperial monument and the slum-tenement go hand in 
hand. ‘The same process that creates an unearned increment for the land- 
lords who possess favored sites contributes a generous quota—which might 
be called the unearned excrement—of depression, overcrowding, and bad 
living in the dormitory districts of the city. This had happened in imperial 
Rome; it had happened again in Paris under Napoleon III., where 
Haussmann’s sweeping reconstructions created new slums in the districts 
behind the grand avenues, quite as bad, if far less obvious, than those that had 
been cleared away ; and it happened once again in our American cities. 
Whereas in Rome a certain limit, however, was placed upon the expansion 
of the city because of the low development of vehicular traffic the rise of 
mechanical transportation placed no bounds at all on the American city. If 
Rome was forced to create huge engineering projects like aqueducts and 
sewers in order to cleanse the inhabitants and remove the offal of its congested 
districts, the American city followed the example of the modern Romes like 
London and Paris by devising man-sewers, in which the mass of plebians 
could be daily drained back and forth between their dormitories and their 
factories. 

So far from relieving congestion, these colossal pieces of engineering only 
made more of it possible: by pouring more feeder lines into the central 
district of New York, Boston, Chicago, or where you will; rapid transit 
increased the housing congestion at one end and the business congestion 
at the other. As for the primary sewer system devised for the imperial 
metropolis, it could scarcely even claim, with rapid transit, that it was a 
valuable commercial investment. ‘The water outlets of the New York 
region are so thoroughly polluted that not merely have the shad and the 
oyster-beds vanished from the Hudson River, where both once flourished, 
but it is a serious question whether the tides can continue to transport 
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their vast load of sewage without a preliminary reduction of its content. 

Like the extension of the water conduits into the Adirondacks, all these 
necessary little improvements add to the per capita cost of living in an imperial 
metropolis, without providing a single benefit that a smaller city with no 
need for such improvements does not enjoy. In the matter of public parks, 
for example, the Committee on Congestion in New York, in 1911, calculated 
that the park space needed for the East Side alone, on the scale provided by 
the city of Hartford, would be greater than the entire area of Manhattan 
Island. In short, even for its bare utilitarian requirements, the mass-city, 
as the Germans call it, costs more and gives less than communities which have 
not had imperial greatness inflicted upon them. 

As to the more positive improvements under the imperial regime, history 
leaves no doubt as to their dubious character, and current observation only 
reinforces history’s lesson. In discussing the growth of the tenement in 
Rome after the Great Fire, Friedlander says : 

‘ The motives for piling up storeys were as strong as ever: the site for 
Czsar’s Forum had cost over £875,000 compensation to tenants and ground 
landlords. Rome had loftier houses than modern capitals. A dispro- 
portionately large part of the area available for building was monopolized 
by the few, in consequence of the waste of space in the plethoric 
architecture of the day, and a very considerable portion was swallowed 
up by the public places, such as the imperial forums, which took 
up six hectares, as well as by the traffic regulations and extensions of the 
streets. The transformation and decoration of Rome by the Caesars enhanced 
the scarcity of housing, as did Napoleon III’s improvements in Paris. A 
further adjutory cause of the increase in the price of dwellings was the habit 
of speculation in house property (which Crassus had practised in great style) 
and the monopoly of the proprietors, in consequence of which houses were 
let and sublet.’ 

It would be tedious to draw out the parallel: given similar social con- 


ditions in America, we have not been able to escape the same social results ; 


even down to the fact that the palliatives of private philanthropy flourish 
here again as they had not flourished anywhere on the same scale since the 
Roman Empire. So much for imperial greatness. Mr. Daniel Burnham 
said of the World’s Fair, according to testimony of Mr. Bennett and Mr. 
Charles Moore, ‘ that it is what the Romans would have wished to create in 
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permanent form.’ One may say of our imperial cities that they are what 
the Romans did create—but whether the form will be permanent or not is 
a matter we may leave to the sardonic attentions of history. 

For my own part, I think we have at last acquired a criterion which will 
enable us to sum up the architecture of the imperial age, and deal justly with 
these railroad stations and stadiums, these sewers and circuses, these aqueducts 
and parkways and grand avenues. Our imperial architecture is an archi- 
tecture of compensation: it provides grandiloquent stones for people who 
have been deprived of bread and sunlight and all that keeps man from 
becoming vile. Behind the monumental facades of our metropolis trudges 
a landless proletariat, doomed to the servile routine of the factory system ; 
and beyond the great cities lies a countryside whose goods are drained away, 
whose children are uprooted from the soil on the prospect of easy gain and 
endless amusements, and whose remaining cultivators are steadily drifting 
into the ranks of an abject tenantry. This is not a casual observation : it 
is the translation of the last three census reports into plain English. Can 
one take the pretensions of this architecture seriously ; can one worry about 
its esthetics or take full delight in such finer forms as Mr. Pope’s Temple of 
the Scottish Rite in Washington, or Mr. Bacon’s Lincoln Memorial? Yes, 
perhaps—if one refuses to look beyond the outward mark. 

Even in some of its proudest buildings, the imperial show wears thin ; 
and one need not peer into the slums beyond in order to realize its defects. 
The rear of the Metropolitan Museum or the Brooklyn Museum, for example, 
might be the rear of a row of Bronx tenements or Long Island City factories, 
so gaunt and barren and hideous is their aspect. If the imperial age was 
foreshadowed in the World’s Fair, it has received its apotheosis in the museum. 
In contrast to the local museums, one still finds occasionally in Europe, which 
are little more than extensions of the local curio cabinet, the imperial museum 
is essentially a loot-heap, a comprehensive repository for plunder. The sage 
Viollet-le-Duc once patly said that he preferred to see his apples hanging on 
a tree, rather than arranged in rows in the fruit shop: but the animus of 
the museum is to value the plucked fruit more than the tree that bore it. 
Into the museum come the disjecta membra of other lands, other cultures, 
other civilizations. All that had once been a living faith and practice is 
here reduced to a separate specimen, pattern, or form. For the museum, 
the world of art has already been created : the future is restricted to a dupli- 
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cation of the perfected past. This animus is identic to that which made the 
Romans so skilful in copying Greek statues and so dull in carving their 
own ; a desirable habit of humility were it not for the fact that the works of 
art in the past could not have been created had our ancestors been so punctual 
in respect to finished work. The one thing the museum cannot attempt to do 
is to supply a soil for living art : all that it can present is a pattern for repro- 
duction. ‘To the extent that an insincere or imitative art is better than no 
art at all, the Imperial Age marked an advance: to the extent, however, 
that a living art is a fresh gesture of the spirit, the museum confessed all too 
plainly that the age had no fresh gestures to make ; on that score, it was a 
failure, and the copying of period furniture and the design of period archi- 
tecture were the livid proofs of that failure. 

The museum is a manifestation of our curiosity, our acquisitiveness, our 
essentially predatory culture ; and these qualities were copiously exhibited 
in the architecture of imperialism. It would be foolish to reproach the great 
run of architects for being moulded by the dominant social and economic 
characteristics of the period ; for even those who in belief and design have 
remained outside the age—such resolute advocates of a medieval policy as 
Dr. Ralph Adams Cram—have not been able to divert its currents. In so 
far as we have learned to care more for empire than for a community of 
freemen, living the good life, more for dominion over palm and pine than 
for the humane discipline of ourselves, the architect has had no choice but 
to enshrine our desires. The opulence, the waste of resources and energies, 
the perversion of human effort represented in this architecture are but the 
outcome of our general scheme of working and living. Architecture, like 
government, is about as good as a community deserves. The shell that we 
create for ourselves marks our spiritual development as plainly as that of a 
snail denotes its species. If some times architecture becomes frozen music, 
we have ourselves to thank when it is a pompous blare of meaningless sounds, 


BENEATH CRITICISM? 
By A. TRYSTAN EDWARDS 


S it possible for a design to be beneath criticism? What significance 
can be attached to these words? and is their use ever really justifiable ? 
Surely, if the design of a building, for instance, is vulgar and 
incompetent, even if it is absolutely chaotic, some benefit may accrue 
from analysing and pointing out its faults. The necessity to criticise, however, 
is not entirely determined by the degree of the blemish which may be exempli- 
fied in any work of art ; another factor that must here be taken into account 
is the extent to which the design in question has power to influence for evil 
the trend of artistic development. And the nature of the art itself is also 
an important consideration. A foolish or unintelligible picture may easily 
be ignored because we are not generally compelled to look at it, but where 
the work of art occupies a prominent and permanent position, no matter what 
poverty of intellect and imagination may have been displayed in its design, 
an effort should be made to point out its objectionable characteristics so that 
the public may be protected against such offences in the future. While in 
painting, literature and to a certain extent in music whole masses of inferior 
work may safely be labelled ‘ beneath criticism,’ we cannot indulge in this 
agreeable silence with regard to buildings. In architecture, unfortunately, 
execrable design is often united with great practical and constructional 
efficiency, and this utilitarian quality gains for the design a certain /ocus standi. 
Thus it is a common occurrence for very ugly buildings to be represented by 
excellent drawings in which the foundations, the steelwork and all other 
details are shown with great accuracy, and an attempt is thus made to bam- 
boozle the critic into believing that such competence in one direction is likely 
to be accompanied by competence in another, and that the architectural 
composition must also be worthy of respectful consideration. In architecture 
a design can never be ‘ beneath criticism’ unless it is not only badly composed, 
but wholly unpractical as well, and there is no chance of its being executed. 
Another aspect of the question must also be considered. Are we not 
sometimes encouraging an evil by giving it the advertisement of criticism ? 
It is a very common opinion that an attack strengthens the thing which is 
attacked. This, however, is only true when the attacked party is stronger 
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than the attacker. To attack a strong personality is to increase his influence 
because it gives him an opportunity to refute or ridicule his opponents. 
For this reason the device of ostracism is less often employed against bad 
artists or writers than against the good ones who may inspire the jealousy of 
their contemporaries. A new writer may find it difficult to deliver his 
message, if he is conscientiously ignored by the critics and finds no means of 
exposing them. A new building, however, carries its own advertisement 
with it, and whether its design be good, bad or indifferent, architectural 
critics cannot afford to ignore it without being convicted of either laziness 
or prejudice. Now, what shall we say of sketches such as those depicted at 
the foot of this page and the next? The first represents a motor-body works, 
the second a boxing establishment, the third is a design for a railway station, 
while the fourth is described as a ‘ pleasure pavilion.’ Are these beneath 
criticism? Indeed not, for they are the work of Mr. Erich Mendelsohn, 
who has an influential architectural school at Vienna and who has to his 
credit many buildings actually erected. Moreover, they are shown in an 
attractively produced book’ from the publishing house of Messrs. Ernest Benn. 
The volume contains not only preliminary sketches but photographs of 
executed work and a literary manifesto in which the learned master explains 
his views. So we have before us much of the material necessary for us to 
arrive at an opinion of his contribution to the theory and practice of 
architecture. 

I propose to consider the sketches first, because more than his executed 
work these sketches reveal his true aspirations, they tell us what he would do 
if only his unimaginative clients would let him. In criticising these designs I 
am going to make every possible concession to the artist. In the first place I 
am going to assume that the utilitarian functions of the buildings in question 
would really be best served in structures of the shape which Mr. Mendelsohn 
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depicts. Take the boxing establishment, for instance. I am willing to 
assume that here alone for the first time in history has the fact of boxing 
received adequate architectural expression. We are not informed whether 
the boxing is to take place on the three platforms in front of the main structure, 
or whether the mysterious little tower is to be the scene of pugilism of the 
future. Perhaps it is, and the vast audience seated behind the row of tall 
arches will have mechanical means (by wireless rays or otherwise) of having 
their sight directed to the interior of the tower where the display is taking 
place. Or it is possible that these suppositions are quite beside the 
mark because the phrase ‘ boxing establishment ’ may be a mis-translation for 
‘a factory for making boxes.’ I feel sure that it would fulfil the 
requirements for this purpose equally well. Again, let us consider the 
motor-body works. I have no wish to be captious about this either. Here 
it is.in all its nakedness the quintessential expression of the unique action of 
making the bodies for motor works. It looks as if the tremendous inclined 
plane is intended to give the vehicles a good start in life. We might have 
received further illumination on this matter if the artist had also portrayed the 
factory where the wheels were made and yet another where the motor-bodies 
and the wheels are assembled. ‘Then there is the railway station. This is a 
building provided with an aperture through which it is not at all inconceivable 
that one or more trains might be induced to pass. Perhaps this is even the 
best kind of aperture for the purpose, and all other shapes are radically wrong, 
or fail to symbolise the true concept of a railway station. And lastly, let us 
look for one brief moment at the pleasure pavilion. Why was not Mr. 
Mendelsohn invited to co-operate at Wembley? I feel sure that the Racer 
or the Witching Waves fail to give a hundredth part of the mechanical thrills 
which might be provided behind these scalloped walls. , 

We have examined these designs singly, now let us imagine their effect 
when seen in congregation. Here they are in their fascinating variety. If 
we were transported to Mars and saw these structures we might perhaps guess 
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that a living agency had created them. But surely not a human agency ! 
If indeed we were to stretch our imagination to the extent of believing that 
a race of human beings had created these forms, we should be obliged to 
postulate that it was a backward race in which the social instinct had scarcely 
developed at all. The first and most obvious criticism of the designs is that 
the civic aspect of architecture has been wholly ignored. Each building is 
for itself alone, a mechanical symbol perhaps (though even this is doubtful) 
but not a social symbol ; for the Auman quality of architecture, the quality 


which tells one that a particular structure is the abode of men either at work or 


at play, has not been imparted to these buildings. Mr. Mendelsohn may say 
that they are super-human. To most people they will seem své-human. But 
Mr. Mendelsohn has written a manifesto ; so we cannot do better than analyse 
some of his pronouncements in the hope of being able to appreciate better the 
extraordinary quality of his designs. ‘The manifesto consists of extracts from 
lectures presumably delivered to his pupils, and there is little doubt that in the 
opinion of their author the extracts contain the most important elements of his 
doctrine. He begins by saying, 

Architecture is the only tangible expression of space of which the human spirit 
is capable. Architecture seizes upon space, encompasses space and is space itself, 
Out of the three-dimensional infinitude of universal space—which is beyond human 
conception—architecture brings to us by means of spacial delimitation the concept 
of room and bulk. Its values are those of space and surface and it is founded wholly 
upon mathematical actuality. The geometry of space, the law of the seizure and 
penetration of space, of corporeal determination and of constructed bulk, embrace 
all fabrics; the simplest equation from the cube to the sphere, and the highest, 
arising from some cosmic blossoming forth. 

And again, ‘ The living quality of architecture depends upon sensuous 
seizure by means of touch and sight ; upon the terrestrial cohesion of mass, 
upon the super-terrestrial liberty of light. It is light that first gives 
movement to mass and sublimates it to a supersensuous expression of dynamic 
and rhythmic agitation.’ And yet again, ‘ Closely related to this law and 
order of architecture we find the extra-human and inconceivable, things that 
bow and erect themselves, that burrow underneath and overtop one another 
in grotesque accentuation from the building blocks of the child to the tower 
spawned by chaos.’ Perhaps this is enough to go on with. Let us take the 
first extract first. It is of course a platitude to say that architecture is ex- 
pressed in terms of space. But does Mr. Mendelsohn give us anything more 
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than this platitude? His statement is not even the beginning of a definition 
of architecture, because it does not in the least differentiate architecture from 
the other things which are to be found in our three-dimensional world. 
All visible objects, great and small, are equally part of space, and their shapes 
are determined by their cubical content and by the exact manner in which 
this cubical content is disposed. Space, bulk, surface are universal elements. 
It is true that in a sense ‘ architecture seizes upon space, encompasses space,’ 
but so also does a hippopotamus, or a whale, or a frog, ora caterpillar, or a 
mountain, or a cloud, or a tree, or any other object one cares to mention. 
When our author says that architecture is ‘founded wholly upon mathematical 
actuality,’ he deliberately empties architecture of nine-tenths of its contents 
while at the same time he displays an extraordinary ignorance of mathematics. 
He fails to realise that the mathematical terms he uses are utterly meaningless 
unless employed in a strictly mathematical manner. What significance does 
he attach to the terms ‘ geometry of space, the law of the seizure and 
penetration of space?’ Let him tell us what this law is. His description of 
a cube as an eguation may be taken as a measure of his mathematical ability. 
One cannot help suspecting that this hotchpotch of geometrical terminology 
is intended for an audience of “ artists’ who, presumably not containing 
among their number a single mathematician of even average attainments, 
will be impressed by the profound obscurity of it all. ‘This is a scientific age, 
and a man who introduces all these scientific terms into a discussion of art 
must at least be extremely ‘modern.’ . What precisely is “a supersensuous 
expression of dynamic and rhythmic agitation?’ ‘The answer is the same 
that the urchin gave to the judge who asked him if he knew where bad 
little boys go to when they die—‘ I don’t know, you don’t know, and nobody 
don’t know.’ This ‘supersensuous expression’ is just as useless a con- 
ception as is that of ‘the tower spawned by chaos.’ 

Here is some more Mendelsohnian mathematics, ‘The individual force 
is always static, but the play and interplay of forces is always dynamic.’ 
This statement is fortunately clear enough to understand, and it may forthwith 
be flatly contradicted. Sir Isaac Newton said that ‘ Force is that which 
changes the motion of a body.’ A single isolated force ‘ on the loose,’ if one 
_may use a colloquial expression, is a highly dynamic affair, and it is only 
when there is an interplay of forces, when, in fact one force is exactly balanced 
by an equal and opposite force, that a static condition is attained. A 
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charlatan may build up a considerable reputation for himself by talking 
plausible nonsense about a great variety of subjects, but mathematics is the one 
and only subject where strict intellectual integrity is universally enforced, 
where statements made must not only be comprehensible in themselves but 
capable of proof. If a writer is convicted of slovenly diction and incon- 
sequence of argument here, he immediately loses all title to our consideration. 
Let us try to analyse yet another paragraph by Mr. Mendelsohn. ‘The 
building material of our day, that is to say steel, is constantly, through the 
revolutionary play of tension and pressure, revealing the most astonishing 
movements to the initiated, movements absolutely incomprehensible to the 
layman. It is our task to find an architectonic expression for these forces 
of mobility and by means of architectonic form to establish an equipoise 
for these tensions as well as to master the inner forces which are bent upon 
expressing themselves in outer forms.’ This is but a flamboyant version of — 
the tedious old fallacy that architectural design is somehow to be the expression 
of ‘ construction,’ and that the use of reinforced concrete is to lead to a new 
style. These ‘ astonishing movements’ cannot take place in architecture, 
except on the tragic occasion when a building collapses or gradually slides 
down a hill. To this our author would probably reply that he does not mean 
that kind of movement. When he says ‘movement’ he does not mean 
anything so gross and common as—movement. He justly incurs this 
criticism because he does not claim to be speaking in parables, but scienti- 
fically. ‘Architecture’ he says ‘is entirely founded upon mathematical 
actuality.’ ‘ 

It is customary to make allowances for artists on the ground that they 
generally cannot write, and that if they do they hopelessly fail to give a good ~ 
account of the esthetic principles by which they are actuated. Artists must — 
be judged by their works, we are told, and not by their utterances. Mr. 
Mendelsohn has de- — 
signed a smelting works, — 
here reproduced, which 
presumably is intended 
to exemplify the type 
of architecture which 
belongs to the new steel 
A SMELTING WORKS age. But what do we 
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see? A clumsy structure which appears to owe the inspiration of its design 
to medieval stone buildings but which altogether lacks the beauty of the 
latter. Between the windows there are immense projecting piers which look 
exactly like buttresses except that they apparently have no vault to support. 
What possible purpose these buttresses can perform, and why a new building 
material which is capable of enduring such great mechanical stresses should 
assume these timid and ponderous shapes one is at a loss to imagine. And 
what are those overhanging crane-like projections? Their smooth convex 
curvesand general proportions remind one of some of the fittings of machinery ; 
they are like gigantic spanners. But because a spanner is iron, it is not 
legitimate to magnify it a thousand times and then assume that this magnified 
form can properly be employed in a building, even if this building be also 
made of iron. Another attempt to give architectural expression to the 
qualities of steel is shown in the facade of a turbine house actually built at 
Wiistegiersdorf, Silesia. Here the outlines of the building are comparatively 
sober (perhaps because the artist’s fancy was limited by stern practical con- 
ditions which had no connection whatsoever with the properties of steel) but he 
is enabled to show his originality in the fenestration. All the windows are 
oblong in a horizontal direction. This is wrong, because it suggests that the 
building is inhabited by creatures much broader than they aretall. Ifbuiltin an 
aquarium on a small scale such a structure might quite appropriately be a retreat 
for flat-fish. In a facade, the majority of the windows and doors, or else of 
their sub-divisions should be taller than they are broad, for this is one of the 
chief means whereby architecture reflects the perpendicularity of the human 
posture, and in so doing 
is itself imbued with a 
human quality. But this 
consideration is perhaps 
too subtle and spirit- 
ual for the modernists, 
busily engaged in rub- 
bing their noses upon a 
steel girder presumably 
with ‘a supersenuous 
expression of dynamic 
and rhythmic agitation.’ | AN TURBINE “MOUSE 
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‘.. . So must we clearly recognise the fact that the first iron girder inspired an exalted feeling 
of liberation...’ (Erich Mendelsohn, Structures and Sketches, p. 3) 
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LETTERS FROM TOWNS 
FLORENCE 


LORENCE is one of those wonder-cities of old against whose 

architectural features none shall raise a hand lest he be accused of 

sacrilege. Her countenance is chiselled upon such sculptural lines, 

breathing the life of centuries, so jealously self-contained and 
defined, that she would seem to demur any added adornment, inasmuch as 
any accretion of beauty must to some degree contrast with the features 
conferred upon Florence by her history, features to which the genius of her 
architects and sculptors have set their stamp. It happened in a brief and 
unfortunate interval of bewilderment, still recent indeed, but which we would 
fain forget, that Florentines were found who, purposing to render more 
healthy those crowded streets and alleys of the Florence of the middle-ages, 
lay about them blindly to destroy a labyrinth yet filled with memorials in 
stone that had peopled the ancient site once sung by Dante. And in the 
place of those memories we behold to-day one more among the many Piazze 
Vittorio Emmanuele that are scattered about Italy, monumental, and 
banal in proportion, and entered through the triumphal archway rising there 
to proclaim the destruction which the sons of Florence had made bold to 
perpetrate before the world. 


But the Florentines have now learned better. An association of civic 
patriots, the Amici dei Monumenti, are alive to the dangers that beset their 
town, and they are vowed to oppose any further destruction within the 
cerchia antica. We pull down nothing more to-day in Florence ; indeed, 
care is taken to restore the old, and where it is gone to replace it with buildings 
designed upon the lines laid down by our master-builders of old, buildings 
which shall preserve alike the outline and the colour values characteristic of 
the Golden Age of Florence. The most recent and successful act of restora- 
tion of this kind was completed in the last twelvemonth. The ancient 
Palazzo di Parte Guelfa, which dates back to the first years of the fourteenth 
century, and has suffered many vicissitudes, had latterly been turned over to 
the fire brigade for their quarters, the fire engines being accommodated in 
the disused church of S. Biagio—a landmark of even earlier date. ‘The latter 
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Letters from together with the ground-floor rooms of the Palazzo now have become the 
Towns premises of the Vieusseux Circulating Library, that century-old institution — 
of which the municipality of Florence are to-day the owners and 
administrators. ‘The adjacent hall of the Silk Mercers Guild is part of the | 
Library. The Parte Guelfa state halls, and that of the Monte del Comune, 
designed by Brunelleschi, thus afford the Commune of Florence additional 
state rooms suitable for public receptions, and of more convenient access than 
the apartments of the Palazzo della Signoria. This cluster of buildings which 
has survived, as by a miracle, the upheavals of medieval warfare, has also 
defied with success the assaults of time and of the ‘ innovators ’ who not long 
ago had planned its demolition in the name of sanitary reform. To-day 
Florentines may re-discover the Palazzo di Parte Guelfa, not merely restored 
but adapted to modern requirements, as though a resurrection had been 
wrought. As a matter of fact any architectural change in the central area 
of ancient Florence can only partake of resurrection. The recently com- 
pleted post office hard by may be defined as such: a great massive four-square 
edifice designed upon classical Florentine lines which rises to mark the return 
of good taste in the hard-fought contest with space and light. 

The ‘ new ’ architecture has neither the impudence nor indeed the room to 
exhibit her vagaries within the cerchia antica. The city’s life seeks an outlet 
and finds it only where the vestiges to be respected set the framework no — 
more. Such is the site between Santa Croce and the river, where the con- 
struction of the new National Library is proceeding slowly. The Uffizi 
have grown all too small for the vast collection of books, and the new library 
stands for the-temple of civic culture of modern Florence. Yet the grandeur 
of the scheme is visible only in outline so far, although a massive pillar or — 
two already mirror their silhouette in the waters beyond the quay. Means 
are lacking, we are told ; the work proceeds irregularly, and the time has 
not yet come when Italian and foreign scholars shall sway the first new 
building worthy of modern Florence. 

But instead, at the other extremity of the city, beyond Porta San Gallo, 
there stands the new palace for art exhibitions, dedicated (as the inscription 
runs) “to Art, the delight of Man,’ and to the humbler craftsmanship. 
Though due to the initiative of a poet, the Tuscan Sem Benelli, the Palace of _ 
Art, opened last year, is a pallid and unpretending structure, void of — 
inspiration, planted out so to say in what was the children’s playground ofa _ 
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popular quarter. Surely the art of Tuscany and Florence deserved something 
better than this structure, and better then the garden of sorts in which it 
is framed. 

Talking of gardens, there are the Boboli to be mentioned. When about 
four years ago the King presented his palaces, villas, and parks to the Nation, 
the upkeep of the heritage of Italy’s many rulers proving burdensome to the 
Privy Purse, Boboli became (it was thought) public property ; the gardens 
passed together with the Pitti palace into the hands of the municipality and 
‘of the Fine Arts Bureau. The suggestion was then mooted by British and 
American residents that the Boboli gardens, now become public, should be 
opened daily for the benefit especially of the Oltr "Arno quarter which is sadly 
lacking in playgrounds and open spaces. Had the King not meant through 
his gift to open this wondrous garden setting of the Pitti, its evergreen walks, 
its statues and fountains, to the people? Let the people then enter there 
freely, let the children play games there instead of filling the street pavements. 
But it soon became apparent that the donation was only nominal. The 
Commune and the Fine Arts Bureau together keep Boboli and the Pitti 
under lock and key, and the Medici gardens, as when they were a royal 
demesne, are open only during a few hours in the week. 

But he who needs gardens must go outside the Florence of old. The spirit 
of new Florence can find expression only beyond the line of the ancient 
circuit of walls, now a tree-planted avenue which can no longer confine the 
people straining every nerve in search of houses. Florence now stretches 
forward, beyond the symbol of her ancient wall of defence and defiance, 
towards Fiesole and Settignano to what was once her birthplace. We see 
Florence thus spreading across the Arno valley in which she no longer seems 
‘cradled in flowers, in dreams and in peace,’ but putting forth ever new 
shoots beyond her teeming suburbs. Looking down from Fiesole, Florence 
seems to climb the acclivity dotted with modern villas and newly laid-out 
streets threading the green and putting forth stone blossoms here and there— 
at the behest, one must think, of unbridled caprice. No thought of town- 
planning, no uniformity of style governs this spring-tide outburst of building. 
If anything the spirit of imitation prevails. The little detached houses cling 
together even if dissimilar through some perhaps unconscious gregariousness. 
And the flight of the little houses outside the walls shows no sign of abatement. 
The Florentines have surrendered nearly all their old gentry’s villa residences 
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Letters from in this neighbourhood to the occupation of their foreign guests, the 

Towns new owners, but they have not renounced their countryside. We therefore 
witness a new assault of the city upon the hills, a form of peaceful penetration, 
which, yielding up terraces built over one-time bastions, is content with low 
white walls, and a small garden plot hedged about and guarded by a cypress 
tree. The spatial poetry of the Florentine olive and vineyards is thus 
gradually shrinking and filling up. The nights once illuminated only by 
innumerable stars are now lit up below by countless gleaming windows and 
loggie. 

“The nights of Florence until last year seemed not to call for any artificial 
lighting ; indeed scarce had night fallen when the city was one of the darkest 
places in Italy. Gloom reigned even in the most frequented and most 
central thoroughfares. The authorities felt that ancient buildings—palaces, 
churches, museums—are best surrounded at night with the darkness that 
incites to slumber and screens their hoary age. The city fathers were fain 
to cling to the gas burner, and, rendered conservative in the matter of street 
lighting for the sake of municipal finance, fought shy of electric light. They 
left the latter to such wasters as the cinema shows, and pondered many months 
before sanctioning the illuminated advertisements that break through the 
darkness in which the ancient houses lay folded beneath their broad eaves. 
Latterly, however, great arc lights brighten the principal thoroughfares even 
to their outlying portions, although you still do not run the risk of being 
blinded by their glare. It is diffused, and there is enough of it, but electricity 
with us is modest as the moon and does not desire to rival the sun ; indeed 
Florence (at night at any rate) would sleep and dream still. | 

Indeed, cities brilliantly lighted at night belong to the industrial genus, 
their consorts are the octopus cities, the labyrinth devourers of men and : 
coal. Florence will never be one of these. She knows that her treasure 4 
is her history, and that this past greatness must be handed on througha 
tranquil and harmonious rhythm of life, by light that more than anything 
else resembles a twilight, an afterglow. 
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‘Over THE Drawinc-Boarv. Ben J. Lubschez. Second Edition, Revised. New York: Press of the 
A.1.A., 1923. 

Tur Arcuirect 1n Practice. Harry Barnes, v.p.R.1.B.A.. M.s.A. Lond. : Ernest Benn, Ltd., 1924. 
Seven shillings and sixpence. 

How To APPROACH THE Arcuitect. William Regan. Lond.: The Architectural Press, 1924. 

Lirtie Tuincs THAT Marrer. Edwin Gunn, a.r.1.B.a. Lond. : The Architectural Press, 1923. 
Five shillings. 

Sprcirication. Lond.: The Architectural Press, 1924. Ten shillings and sixpence. 

Wuo’s Wuo in Ancnitecture. Lond.: The Architectural Press, 1923. ‘Ten shillings and sixpence. 


R. LUBSCHEZ’S slender hand-book, a matter of some one-hundred- 

and-twenty pages, has reached its second edition. I take this to 

be a sign of deserved recognition, and certainly the perusal of its 

contents gives a definite impression of ground which, from the 

point of view of office efficiency, should now and again be covered 
with lucidity and in a manner likely to appeal to students and draughtsmen. The 
book itself starts from the drawing office ; it shows its arrangements and points out 
its requirements. It goes on with such incidental, but none the less important, 
details as the mounting of paper ; it expatiates on the idiosyncrasies of tracing paper 
_ and tracing cloth and dwells on Geometrical Short-Cuts : the Laying-Off of Equal 
Distances, the Complications of Ellipses and Ovals—here very useful tips are given— 
then, by way of lettering, etc., it brings its readers right up against the economy of 
working drawings. Chapter VIII. deals with sketches, exhibition drawings and 
perpectives ; Chapter IX. proves to be a thoroughly American plea for the filing 
of drawings and plates. After some hints on the usefulness of photography, the 
book winds up with practical suggestions on reproductory processes. A few illus- 
trations are included. It may be added that this little volume is very well spoken 
of in America. It should reach many hands on this side as well. 

Major Barnes’ book ‘is the first to deal in a strictly practical way with every office 
routine, professional etiquette, the relations between architects and their clients, the 
execution of commissions, and much other information indispensable to all practising 
members and students.’ It has the great merit of thoroughness and concision. 
Chapters and phrases follow on, precise and unambiguous. As, in their progress, 
they unfold the intricacies of architectural practice, so they cast upon it the soothing 
impression that it is not after all too formidable to be grasped. Of course, Major Barnes 
knows his subject well. We know that he knows it well, and probably better than 
anyone else. The strength of our trust in him lies less in his knowledge, however, 
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than in his sagacity in applying it ; and it is this salient feature which should and 
surely will be noted. It is not easy to give balance to a compilation of this character. 
That of Major Barnes has it, and this may explain why, in spite of its inherent aridity, 
the matter put before our comprehension has a slow but continuous life of its own. 
We read on and on and the chapters become less and less fugitive ; their sequence 
increase their appeal, and by the time we leave the contractor for the clerk of works, 
and him for the architect’s own supervision, the thing is well within our marrow and 
the succeeding chapters on Certificates, Disputes, Arbitration and Property, are 
seized upon until a copious Bibliography brings us to a sense of reality and, almost, 
of disappointment. ) 

Mr. Regan, a Director of the Architectural Press, by publishing his booklet, has 
filled. a gap. Nota large one, but still, a gap. There was just room for words of 
counsel to the manufacturers of building materials and equipments. If his call 
reaches the understanding of all the building industry and convinces it of its reason- 
ableness, it will have helped not only that industry but also the architect. Briefly 
stated, the author’s argument is that one of the best appeals to the architect is through 
the advertising medium ; and here lies our debt of gratitude that advertising should 
be done efficiently and without lapses. Even now, though undoubted improvement 
has taken place, our professional papers have their advertising pages scarred by 
appeals of a dubious taste and often atrociously presented. So that the urging 
of more dignity will not come amiss. 

Here they are, all gathered together under one cover for five shillings. We have 
seen them when they appeared weekly in one of our leading professional journals. 
Those consciencious persons who cut out the articles as they appeared, but who 
probably failed to pin together the whole series, will be glad of the re-issue. They 
are Little Things that Matter for Those who Build ; and bear on domestic houses only. 
Restricted as this appeal may seem at first sight, the field of errors and difficulties is 
vast enough to bother, and it is therefore satisfactory to know that Mr. Gunn has a 
straightforward knack of coming to the point of all such difficulties. Between the 
choice of a site and the glazing of the last room, many details of construction will 
tease the architect or builder. Mr. Gunn applies his knowledge, common sense 
and experience to them. The chapters on brickwork, or roofing, or sash frames, or 
casement hangings, or drains and sanitary fittings, for instance, are all that they 
should be, and the simple diagrammatic drawings bring home still more clearly the 
solutions preconised. Reasons are given for any particular method. Thus, under 
Valleys, Mr. Gunn says: ‘ Small valleys, such as dormer intersections, are much 
better without valley rafters. They should be treated merely by laying valley rafters 
on the main slopes to receive the feet of the jack rafters, and supporting the feet of 
the main rafters on trimmers or beams across the opening. This treatment eliminates 
the severe thrust of the valley rafters and avoids what is sometimes a very awkward 
feature in the interior, viz. : a bit of timber to be wrought or cased breaking up the 
continuity of the plaster ceiling.’ This is the way to write on such things. In 
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England, at any rate, domestic architecture, more than any other, will for a long time 
yet follow traditional methods. That is why the kind of details under examination 
in the book will hold good for many, many years to come, and why they should be 
studied not only by practising architects, but also (and especially) by students. 

This handy annual, Specification, is the twenty-sixth scion of an indispensable 
stock. Like its predecessors, its appearance is welcome because we know by now 
how sound is the body and because we also expect it to wear, on each appearance, 
novelties in dress. These novelties are, of course, the special articles. They open 
this year with Hotels and Their Equipment by Mr. Stanley Hamp, F.R.1.B.4., a con- 
tribution of value. Within its limited compass, Mr. Hamp has conveyed lucidly as 
much information on planning as is good for most of us ; and illustrations—chiefly 
plans of large hotels all over the world—are included. Mr. Gunn follows with an 
article on half-timber construction. Excellent in itself, no doubt, it would have been 
better, we think, to encourage the dissemination of more modern methods of building. 
Taking a broad view, it seems an error to encourage in the year 1924 such winsome 
but still effete anachronisms at the expense of something more worth our attention. 
More in keeping is the next article on inexpensive timber roofs, and still more so 
the knowledge put in our way by Mr. H. Kenchington, on the submission of plans 
to public authorities. These articles are closed by a short review, due to the Editor, 
of the new. Housing Act. ‘This, of course, refers to Mr. Chamberlain’s. We 
suggest that the next issue—should the yet newer Act be passed in time, or at all— 
might be made to contain a resumé of both Mr. Chamberlain’s and Mr. Wheatley’s 
Acts. The Specifications proper need nocomment. They follow their usual sequence 
and exhibit their usual soundness. 

The last work in the above list is a reference book par excellence. ‘The book is not 
a re-issue. It is an entirely new edition. Its three hundred and ninety pages 
contain: 1. Biographies and addresses of Architects. 2. Schools of Architecture. 
3. Architectural and Kindred Institutions, all carefully compiled. 

Gorvon Hott 


Recent Books 


THE SOCIETY” OF ARCHITEG aS 
PROCEEDINGS 


THE: SOCIETY“ANDe THE: R.LBmas 


N Extraordinary General Meeting of Tur Socizrty oF ARCHITECTS was 
held on Friday, August 8, 1924, at 3 p.m., at 28 Bedford Square, London, 
W.C.1. Mr. E. J. Partridge, President, having taken the Chair, the 
Minutes of the Extraordinary General Meeting of July 24 as printed 
in the Yourna/ were taken as read and were confirmed and signed. 


The Chairman stated that he had received 560 proxies, of which 552 were in 
favour of the resolution, He then moved that the following resolution passed 
at the Extraordinary General Meeting on July 24, 1924, be confirmed : 


That this Meeting hereby approves, ratifies and confirms the Provisional 
Agreement for Amalgamation dated the 29th day of May, 1924, and made between 
the Royal Institute of British Architects of the one part, and the Socizty of the 
other part, and hereby directs the Council of the Society to carry such Agreement 
into effect either with or without modification. 


Mr. E. J. Williams having seconded the resolution, the Chairman put it to the 
meeting and declared it to be carried unanimously, 


The proceedings then terminated. 
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ARCHITECTURAL NOTES AND INTELLIGENCE 


HE International Conference of Architects concluded their programme 
in London on August 2, the central feature of the conference being 
the series of discussions held on three consecutive days on the subject 
of past, present and future architectural education. The Earl of 
Crawford, Sir Reginald Blomfield, and Mr. Cass Gilbert presided on 
each several occasions. Many distinguished visitors from other countries were 
present, France sending M. M. A. Bérard, L. M. Cordonnier, A. Defrasse, Charles 
Girault, Jean Hébrard, M. L. Jaussely, Albert Louvet ; America, Mr. A. C. Bossom, 
Professor William Emerson, Mr. Cass Gilbert ; Sweden, Ivar Bentsen, Professor 
Erik Lallerstedt, Professor Ragnar Ostberg ; and Norway, M. Harald K. Stabell. 


bs 


1 Dee Fine Arts Commission has issued its long expected report on the esthetic 
questions involved in the St. Paul’s bridge project. It is their first public 
utterance, and its form and matter alike are a subject of congratulation. At the 
outset of the report it is made clear that the esthetic problems presented by the 
bridge itself are completely overshadowed by the danger to the fabric of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, and it refers to the planning and alignment of the bridge almost in apolo- 
getic tones. ‘There can be no doubt that this way of looking at the matter is shared 
by the majority of the public. We now have to await the report of the L.C.C. 
committee on bridges and that of the new traffic authority on cross-river traffic. It 
can hardly be expected that either of these will pronounce in favour of the new bridge. 
The evidence against it will then, we must hope, be completely incontrovertible, if 
it is not so already. 
& 


| Bee tablet bearing a tribute to Sir Christopher Wren which has been presented 
by the Architectural League of New York was unveiled last week in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral by the Earl of Crawford and Balcarres. It has been placed in the gallery 
over the north aisle in which Sir Christopher’s model of the Cathedral has been 
preserved. The service of dedication was conducted by the Dean. Lord Crawford 
made the occasion memorable by delivering another of his enthusiastic and penetrating 
speeches on architecture. We have already quoted the inscription which the tablet 
bears. It is of bronze, framed in a border of golden rod and oak leaves entwined. 


& 


at Council of Tue Society or Arcuitects have appointed Mr. R. Goulburn 
Lovell as its official delegate to the Fourth Conference of the International 
Union against Tuberculosis which is being held at Lausanne, Switzerland. Important 
results are expected from the collaboration between the architectural and the medical 
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Architectural professions, initiated by the Socrery, in the fight against tuberculosis. There can 
Notes and be no doubt that in this disease, more perhaps than in any other, the success of 
Intelligence nreventative measures must rest in the hands of architects. Mr. Lovell, besides 
being an architect, is one of the moving spirits behind the well-known Spahlinger 
anti-tubercular treatment. & 


R. HOWARD ROBERTSON and Mr. J. Murray Easton are to be con- © 

eratulated upon winning the limited competition (to which, with others, 
they were nominated by the President of Tue Sociery or Arcuirscts) for the British 
Pavilion at the International Exhibition of Modern Decorative and Industrial Art 
which is to be held in Paris next year. Mr. H. S. Goodhart-Rendel was the assessor, 
and his award was subject to ratification by the Fine Arts Commission. All the 
buildings and exhibits are to be of a modern character, and works that content them- 
selves with an elaboration of antique motifs will be excluded. ‘The winning design, 
which is no exception to this rule, is a model of what an exhibition building should 
be; it has all the gaiety, the sparkle, the coy exuberance of the lighter kind of 
festive architecture. & 


E print this month an article on the disappearance of our pictorial street 

signs. The subject of signs is so wide that the article perforce limits itself 
to those that indicate a trade or profession by means of a symbol or an image. Once 
leave the compass of such professional symbolism and you will find yourself in 
a world of luxuriant, bewildering variety. An example of this has recently come 
before us in a bibliographical work of singular importance edited by J. Harvey 
Bloom, m.a._ It is, or will be when it is completed, a fully annotated catalogue of 
English tracts, pamphlets and broadsides from the middle fifteenth century onwards. 
The division is topographical ; the first volume is concerned with Suffolk alone, and 
only reaches the year 1650. And yet in the Index there is found a list of signs from 
which the following is a selection :— 


Angel Cardinal’s Hat Glove and Lion Marigold Swan 

Bear Castle Goat Pack-staff Talbot 

Bell Cat and Parrots Golden Anchor Parrot ‘Three Cranes 
Bible Crane Golden Cup Pope’s Head Three Golden Lions 
Bible and Harp Crown Green Dragon Printing Press Three Pigeons 
Bishop’s Head Eagle and Child = Greyhound Rose and Crown Tiger’s Head 
Black Bear Falcon Gun St. John the Evangelist ‘Time 

Black Spread Eagle Fleur-de-Lis Half Eagleand Key Saracen’s Head Turk’s Head 
Blue Anchor Flying Horse Hand and Star Seal Unicorn 

Blue Bible Fountainand Bear Hedgehog Star White Horse 
Brazen Serpent Fox Holy Lamb Sun. -.. White Swan 
Bull’s Head Gilt Bible King’s Head Sun and Fountain Windmill 


The pictorial suggestiveness of this list should be noted. And there is nothing in 
it but printing-houses and bookshops ; the inn sign would fill a dozen volumes 


by itself. : 


THE SPIRIT OF (BUILDING 


THE GREAT AND THE SMALL IN ARCHITECTURE, II 


XXIV Bur all things are composed here, 
Like Nature, orderly, and near, 
In which we the dimensions find 
Of that more sober age and mind 
When larger-sized men did stoop 
To enter at a narrow loop, 
As practising, in doors so strait, 
To strain themselves through heaven’s gate. 
And surely, when the after-age 
Shall hither come in pilgrimage 
These sacred places to adore, 
By Vere and Fairfax trod before, 
Men will dispute how their extent 
Within such dwarfish confines went, 
And some will smile at this, as well 
As Remulus’s bee-like cell. 
Humility alone designs 
Those short but admirable lines 
By which, ungirt and unconstrain’d, 
Things greater are in less contained. 


ANDREW MARVELL 
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ST. DIDIER, AVIGNON 


After a new drawing by F. L. Griggs, A.R.A. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


E wrote last month about the wrong sort of architectural com- 

petition, and gave as an example one in which designs could 

be sent in by anyone except qualified architects, and would be 

judged by no one in particular. Clearly a competition in 
which the selection is badly done is worse than none at all, no matter how 
distinguished those who take part, for if you commission an architect to design 
your building you will be guided by the reputation and the standing of the 
man, but if you select him from among two or three hundred anonymous 
competitors you yourself assume the full responsibility not only for the 
choice but for the ultimate appearance of the work. Unless your judge is a 
man of extensive knowledge and considerable acumen you will be better 
guided by the collective opinion of many men, based upon a series of many 
performances, than by the single opinion of one judge based upon one single 
performance—and that one on paper only. But there is one overwhelming 
argument in favour of the competition. The many previous performances 
of the commissioned architect are applied to the solution of problems other 
than yours, though may be germane to it, and in the last resort they and it 
are incommensurable. You can only compare them by analogy as it were. 
A portrait painter may have painted innumerable portraits, and the range 
of his sitters may be a wide and a representative one, but when he puts brush 
to canvas for, let us say, the hundred and sixtieth time with a fresh personality 
before him he is doing something he has never done before. And so with 
the architect. T’he fact that a well-known man has done forty good houses, 
theatres, restaurants and what not, and done them all exceedingly well, 
justifies you in believing that he will do your building equally well, but it is 
in itself no guarantee. He may do it very badly, though it is quite possible 
that no one will ever know, or if it is discovered no one may conceivably 
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dare say so. To get as many architects as possible to attempt a solution of 
your particular problem will give you, not the basis for a belief, but a definite 
and tangible result. ‘The man so selected is judged not by analogy but by 
direct performance ; you do not choose him because he has designed some- 
thing else soundly and beautifully, but because he has designed your own 
building soundly and beautifully. 

x 


AY D those not selected? They have done their work for nothing, and 
if there were no other reason for an adequate and illumined judgment this 
vast amount of necessarily unpaid labour would furnish a most pressing one. 
All these competitors cannot afford to spend months of intense labour and 
considerable sums of money just to amuse the person who holds the com- 
petition. Architecture is not a parlour game, nor is an architect an amateur 
entertainer: he is an artist in building, and to achieve the best that can be 
done with a given problem he is prepared to put himself to infinite trouble, but 
he is not prepared to do this merely to show his cleverness. Indeed, the 
amount of work entailed by a competition of any magnitude is such that the 
thought of its multiplication by the number of competitors may well make 
the organiser pause. The more he feels the responsibility of his position and 
of that of his professional advisers the more prone he will be to limit this 
number, to reduce the superfluous labour to the lowest possible. He will, 
in other words, adopt what is known as the /imited competition. This may 
be of two kinds, according to whether the competitors are directly and 
personally invited or are granted permission to compete upon their own 
application. The model conditions of competition issued by the Society 
and the R.I.B.A. describe this second method by saying that it is conducted 
by advertisement, inviting architects willing to compete for the intended work to 
send in their names by a given day, with such other information as they may think 
likely to advance their claims to be admitted to the competition. From these 
names the promoters, with the advice of the assessor, shall select a limited number 
to compete, and each competitor thus selected shall receive a specified sum for 
the preparation of his design. 
It is interesting to note some of the special conditions laid down for such a 
competition now being held in the United States. Harvard University has 
lately been receiving applications to compete for the design of a group of 
buildings which are to be put up under the George F. Baker Foundation. 
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The question of professional competence is of course not to be dissociated 
from such an enquiry, but among the qualifications demanded by Harvard 
University are such others as business capacity and office organisation. 
Moreover, the United States covering a larger territory than most of our 
European countries, the geographical location of the competitors will also 
be taken into account in arriving at a decision. It is not stipulated within 
what radius of the town of Cambridge, Mass., the eligible architect must 
reside, and the general statement made on the subject seems to imply no 
absolute standard. It is probable that an applicant’s personal qualifications 
will have to be somewhat in proportion to the square of his distance from 
Cambridge ; thus an applicant from the States of Vermont or New Hamp- 
shire would be on an equal footing with one from New York, while 
a Chicago architect would have to be about twenty-five times as accomplished, 
and one from San Francisco say nine times as good again. 


% 


UT there is something eminently just and sensible in this unambiguous 

statement of requirements. It is not usual to insist upon business ability 
in architectural competitions, and theoretically it 1s of no account whether 
the selected designer of a building for London lives in Manchester or on 
Lindisfarne Island. But can there be any doubt that if upon the disclosure 
of his identity he were found to reside in such an inaccessible place as that the 
organiser would be both disappointed and perplexed ? The matter of 
location may be compared to that of age. It may be surmised that when Sir 
Giles Gilbert Scott won the Liverpool Cathedral competition the Committee 
must have been momentarily dismayed at his youthfulness, or they would 
not have asked him to work in conjunction with G. F. Bodley. As a matter 
of fact they can only be said to have been extraordinarily lucky in finding 
the successful competitor to be so young a man, for what sort of a building 
should we now have had if the winner had been a doddering nonagenarian ? 
The Liverpool Cathedral competition was of course anonymous, and the 
Committee had to take its chance in the matter of age as with those other 
desiderata of convenient location, office organisation and business ability. 
This is a circumstance that speaks strongly in favour of the limited 
competition by application described above, which may be called semi- 
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anonymous, since it is known who competes, though the authorship of no 
one design may be divulged till after the selection. All who enter for the 
Harvard contest are found beforehand to answer to the various subsidiary 
requirements. They are all known to be men of a proper age, of adequate 
building experience and possessed of the knowledge and the organisation 
necessary to direct the complex processes of modern building. Moreover, 
the maintenance of anonymity in this early stage of a competition, even if it 
were desirable, is no easy thing. In the competition for rebuilding the 
Koninginne or Queen’s Bridge at Rotterdam, now being held, each com- 
petitor was asked to give his own name and address under seal and another 
address, not his own, to which communications might be sent. Unfortunately 
the fact was overlooked that in writing to the competitor at this correspondence 
address the organisers would have no name to put on the envelope, a fact 
which might imperil proper delivery and which in any case made com- 
munication by registered post (apparently desired in this instance) quite 
impossible. ‘The competitors were therefore asked by public notice to give 
not only a correspondence address, but the name of a correspondent also to 
whom the letters might be directed in person. This is absurd. Imagine 
Mr. A. receiving a letter addressed to him by name but intended for Mr. B., 
and yet bearing no indication whatever that it is intended for anyone except 
Mr. A. himself, Mr. B.’s name being of course unknown to the organisers. 
Mr. B. will be lucky indeed if his letters reach him by this circuitous route 
without having been returned to the Post Office by unillumined Mr. A. as 
sent in error. 
| bo 


) Dicies official Handbook to Liverpool Cathedral has reached its fourth 

edition, which brings the total number of copies printed to forty 
thousand. It is an admirable shilling pamphlet compiled by Mr. Vere E. 
Cotton, and probably it is all that is necessary at the present stage of the 
building, but it presents a striking contrast with the Form and Order of 
the Consecration memorably printed and rubricated by the Oxford University 
Press. Let us hope that when the building is finished we shall have a 
volume comparable at least with that which commemorates the completion 


of the Stockholm Town Hall. 


STREET NAMES 
By P. MORTON SHAND 


N Paris they call their streets after the great men of France ; 

in London roads are named usually after the local ground-landlords. 

But uninspiring as our insular practice may be, it has this to commend 

it: we avoid that constant revision of title-deeds among the hosts of 
litigious immortals who are claimants to the august right of perpetuation in 
a postal address. For us in England the main thing is for a street to have 
some sort of distinguishing name. What exactly it may be matters very 
little, and can be left to chance to decide in the guise of Lords of the Manor, 
aldermen, spectulative builders and borough surveyors. The name once 
bestowed no one ordinarily considers that it should, or could, be altered, 
since nobody is likely to be interested in its appropriateness. In France, 
and in most other countries, it is different, and the naming of a street assumes 
almost the same importance as the erection of a statue. Moreover the street 
in which any man of eminence has lived, or died, is pretty certain to bear his 
name. Continental municipalities consider such commemorations as among 
their most obvious, sacred and essential duties. For in France there is very 
little of the torpid feeling of continuity, as with us, that the name of a street 
is a permanent and inviolable thing. On the contrary, it is regarded as the 
medium for the first and least costly of memorials. Sections of the Grands 
Boulevards in Paris, and avenues and squares in the provincial towns, change 
their designations with an utter disregard for the perplexity and added labours 
of postal officials, more frequently than old treaties can be abrogated, or 
fresh alliances ratified ; changes that reflect the fluctuations of the political 
barometer, which foreign nations are popular at the moment, the 
frequency of official visits from the heads of other states, or deaths among 
compatriots conspicuous in Science or the Arts. The very name Pont des 
Arts, translated into English, would be unthinkable for the name of any 
_ English bridge, even were it as lovely as that which commemorates Waterloo. 
Whereas in the City of London the street names of the Middle Ages have 
nearly all survived, a glance of comparison between the map of Paris as it 
was in Balzac’s time, less than a century ago, and that of to-day, will show 
how many historical names have vanished, though their disappearance was 
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doubtless partly due to Haussmann. Indeed, so rapidly does the naming 
of the street plan of Paris change that I have not yet seen a map modern 
enough to give the Rue Edith Cavell. In London such few fresh street 
names as have been bestowed of recent years seem to ring strangely biased, 
as though with the dissonance of some conscious anachronism. Praiseworthy 
as the action of the County Council, the arbiter of London’s street names, 
has been in seeking to maintain continuity with the past by identifying new 
thoroughfares with the names of famous Londoners, it is almost with the 
surprise of finding something more foreign than native right in our midst, 
and where we least expected to come upon it, that we encounter such a name 
as Ben Jonson Road, where an Avenue Victor Hugo, or a Rue Montaigne, 
in a small French town would scarcely arrest our attention. In Germany 
streets are called after kings, princes, nobles, generals, philosophers and other 
towns, in an almost monotonous parallel to our English custom—the philos- 
ophers alone excepted. It is curious that the Germans with their childish 
love of titles, and the elaboration of the hierarchies of official rank, do nor 
look with favour on such street names as Geheimerrat-Zumsteinstrasse, or 
Oberregierungsbaurat-Grobeniusallee, while the republican and democratic 
French delight in such titles as Rue Député Dubois and Place Conseiller 
Hippolyte Fourbe. Both in France and Germany, of course, the older 
and more historic towns preserve street names as curious and individual as 
any in Cambridge, York or Norwich. , 
There are, roughly speaking, four types of street names: directional 
(as in the case of Edgware Road, i.e., a road leading to Edgware) ; descriptive, 
or indicative of the trades and activities domiciled along the course of a road 
(such as Upper Street and Change Alley), to which all High Streets, Broad 
Streets, Church Streets, Station Roads and Marine Parades belong ; com- 
memorative (typified by Trafalgar Road and Shaftesbury Avenue) ; and 
streets named fancifully, snobbishly, or only for the simple and excellent 
reason that some name had to be found and decided on (of which Palmira 
Road, Sandringham Drive and the Park Roads in districts where no parks 
are, or yet were, may serve as instances). But confusion arises nearly always 
in even the simplest nomenclatures. Thus Oxford Road, Manchester, was 
pretty certainly not so named because it leads to Oxford, as may be the case 
with London’s Oxford Street, but is a name towards the choice of which a 
certain amount of academic pretentiousness and sycophantic emulation of 
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the capital (Manchester having its own Piccadilly) has probably contributed. 
In the same city Derby Road is clearly so called after the great Lancashire 
house of Stanley, rather than because it leads to Derby town, which it does 
but circuitously, and only in the sense that all roads lead ultimately to Rome. 

But even in England there are rare occasions when British Town Councillors 
seek to change the names of the roads they administer and maintain. The 
war is not yet so far off but that many can remember the agony of haste with 
which mayors of outer suburbs and recently incorporated townships strove 
to expunge the stain of a Bismark Road, a Coburg Place, from the fair blazon 
of the municipal ward-map. London, despite the Lusitania and Louvain, 
Zeppelins, ,Gothas and the Northcliffe Press, still preserves its Hanover 
Square, its Brunswick Terrace and Osnaburgh Street, apparently insensible 
of the enormity, or trusting to higher guidance in its motto of Domine 
dirige nos. 

In Berlin, during the war, they were more considerate for the 
susceptibilities of allies than we were, for not even Lord Rothermere has 
suggested that Waterloo should be erased from our time-tables. Early in 
the autumn of 1914 the Kéniggriatzerstrasse, an important thoroughfare 
commemorating Imperial Austria’s humiliating rout in the Sadowa campaign, 
fifty years before, was transformed into the Budapesterstrasse in the same 
night as saw that blatant Riesengebdude, then known as the Piccadilly Café, 
situated at its northern extremity in the Pdtsdamerplatz, become disinfected 
and reconsecrated for an as swiftly metamorphosed Pan-German clientéle 
with the sonorous nom-de-guerre of /. aterlandskaffeehaus. A bare decade 
before, the Oberbiirgermeister of Berlin had allotted to four new streets 
the mellifluous titles of Londonerstrasse, Glasgowerstrasse, Manchesterstrasse 
and Belfasterstrasse, in honour of King Edward’s visit. It would be instruc- 
tive to know what names these streets, together with those that took their 
titles from Germany‘s former colonies, bear to-day. ‘True the Pariserplatz 
survives, but the name hails Blticher’s triumphs, not a flattering compliment 
to the capital of France, just as our own Copenhagen Street celebrates ‘ Nelson 
and the North,’ rather than the amenities of Queen Alexandra’s nuptials. 

In South America, as in Italy and Portugal, the Latin appetite for forensic 
abstractions and declamation, not to say demagogy, is indulged in without 
restraint, with avenidas dedicatory to constitutions, national conventions, 
liberty, independence, concord and democracy galore. In Rio de Janiero 
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and Monte Video, labyrinths of chess-board Ruas and Placas, Calles 
and Plazas, hymn a calendar of apparently memorable and inexhaustibly 
illustrious dates, such as the Avenida Sete de Setembro, after the prototype 
of the Rue du 4 Septembre. 

True, we have in London a Constitution Hill, but I have never come across 
a Glorious First of June Road, or a Peace, Retrenchment and Reform Square. 
In Bologna, most Socialist of Italian cities in pre-Facisti days, there is a 
cobweb of streets dedicated to the great pioneers of the coming millenium : 
a Via Giovanni Jaurés, a Corso Carlo Marco, and so on, just as in our own 
cities streets of semi-detatched villas can be dated from the names of the 
Victorian statesmen which they bear. But asa general rule English building 
societies prefer to eschew the commercial pitfalls of politics and adopt the 
names with which steamship companies christen their liners, thus dimly 
reviving the fame of Roman provinces, or seek inspiration from botanical 
text-books and Debrett. There is a Dorsetshire quarter in St. Marylebone, 
named, probably, in consonance with a ground-landlord’s local patriotism, 
more than from any desire to enable the children in it to learn Montessori 
geography without tears ; just as in Paris the streets of the district round the 
Place de l’Europe can of themselves impart a knowledge of the European 
capitals to any sufficiently eager schoolboy, though it is to be regretted that 
they have not yet been brought up-to-date as regards those additions to the 
family born of the Peace Treaties, 

Happy the nation that has no history, but unenviable the nation that has 
recourse to numerated streets. No nation, surely, worthy the name, that 
had inherited sound bones from the past to enshrine as relics, or for historians . 
to grind their teeth upon, need fall back on the multiplication table to 
differentiate the comings in and the goings out of its great cities. Better 
far the rhetorical celebration of palace and barrack revolutions, or cabinet 
and committee-room crises, as in the wide avenues of South American capitals, 
which immortalise a date in default of a place of arms, than that bankruptcy 
of tradition or imagination which dubs streets with names automatically, 
and in numbered sequence, as though they were sponsored by some municipal 
calculating-machine. The Street that is called Straight is poetry ; the 
Avenue that is called Fifth, arithmetic. 


ae WORK OF JOSEP HOFFMANN 
By PETER BEHRENS 


N a letter from Vienna which appeared in ArcuirecTure for July, 

1923, and in which I discussed certain aspects of modern Austrian 

architecture, I briefly referred to the work of Josef Hoffmann. Since, 

however, this artist ranks as one of the strongest personalities not only 
among our Austrian architects but among the whole of our generation, it 
may be worth while to consider his characteristics in a separate article. 

Examples of Hoffmann’s art are to be found in many countries beside 
Austria, but a closer understanding of his art can only be gained by con- 
sidering it at its source—that is, Vienna—where his creative power originated 
and developed. Hoffmann is not, indeed, a native of Vienna (he was born 
in Moravia), but he came to the Austrian capital at a very early age and 
studied under Hasenauer and Otto Wagner. In the letter referred to above, 
I have also discussed the influence of Wagner and of his school of design, 
pointing out that Hoffmann soon struck out new paths for himself. ‘These 
must form the subject of the present article. 

In his twentieth year he left the Academy and joined a group of young 
artists which included the architect Olbrich, the craftsman Kolo Moser, 
the painters Klimt, Andri and others—the very group that shortly after- 
wards founded the Viennese Secession. One must recall this period at the 
close of the nineties in order to picture what a ver sacrum—which was also 
the name of the periodical founded by this group—had burst into blossom 
all over the country. To-day, of course, looking back on the Secession style 
that came into fashion at that time, we rejoice that that period, full of storm 
and stress—a period of seeking rather than of finding,—is past. That period, 
however, saw the foundation by Hoffmann of the Viennese Workshops. 
Though the Viennese Workshops, of which Hoffmann is the founder and 
designer in chief and the present director, is a manufacturing company for 
the applied arts, it is nevertheless necessary, in a consideration of Hoffmann’s 
architectural activities, to realise the close connection between his great 
architecture and the easy and harmonious charm of a well-ordered life in 
beautiful surroundings. Hoffmann’s whole craftsmanship springs from the 
idea of its application to architecture ; it is closely connected with it: it is 
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demanded by it, as it were; and in the process of creation the very first 
design for a house—whatever its description—pictures it furnished in every 
detail, provided with all the requisite appointments, thrilled with all the 
devices of the craftsman’s fancy. N ay, more than this—the author imagines 
it filled with the social life that represents the meaning and the purpose of 
the house. And it is precisely this poetic gift that raises him above the status 
of a master builder of the highest technical efficiency to that of an artist in 
the deepest sense of the term. 

Hoffmann came to Vienna at an early age. From childhood he had been 
imbued with the Austrian spirit ; it was therefore inevitable that Ne, ais 
sensitive artist who so well understood and so deeply loved this throbbing 
national life, should readily absorb the Viennese tradition. ‘Tradition not 
in the sense of the Epigoni, but of the Viennese, as it had been evolved in 
the course of a century in the city of Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, 
Brahms and Mahler. The musical genius of this city, who continues singing 
through every disaster that befalls her, is another influence that permeates 
Hoffmann’s buildings. I am anxious that the buildings here illustrated 
should be considered from the right point of view: that the ‘ different ’ 
element in them shall not mislead anyone into thinking that it is due to 
affectation or to a desire deliberately to create something unusual. I know 
what sincere appreciation Hoffmann has for the distinctive character of 
English dwellings, for the fireplace, for the cosy corner, for the special 
treatment of the servants’ quarters, and other suchlike things. His cosmo- 
politan conception of the 
mode of life of people of 
universal culture is amply 
demonstrated by the fact 
that his work is not confined 
to Austria, for buildings by 
him are found in Berlin, 
Fast Prussia, Croatia, Bohe— 
mia and Belgium. In fact, 
the palace which he built 
in Brussels for M. Stoclet 
THE STOCLET HOUSE gives an admirable idea 

Ground floor plan of the manner in which 
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TEE: STOCEER HOUSE, BRUSSELS 
Garden front 
Hoffmann knows how to guide a client who exhibits an intelligent interest 
in art and whose demands are somewhat extensive and complicated. This 
house is not only a dignified mansion, but at the same time a repository 
of choicest works of art. A gallery it certainly is only as regards the 
value of the art treasures which it contains; in all other respects it is 
furnished for ample hospitality and comfortable living. The palace was 
constructed of the noblest materials. The whole of the exterior is faced 
with Norwegian white marble, which is enclosed at the edges by a copper 
border with ornamental gilding. In the interior, too, the walls of the 
reception rooms, with the exception of the library and the ladies’ drawing- 
room, are faced with marble, often of the costliest Italian kinds. For the 
floors rich parquets are frequently used. To take only one example, the 
great hall, in the rich, yet logical treatment of its material, with the artistic 
furniture designed by Josef Hoffmann, and Monsieur Stoclet’s magnificent 
art treasures, produces the effect of an antique shrine or private chapel 
Among these exhibits are old Chinese, Japanese and Persian pictures, primi- 
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THE PRIMAVESI HOUSE, WINCKELSDORF 
Skittles-alley in basement 


tive works of art from Siena, Florence and the Netherlands, Chinese bronzes, 
and also examples of modern art, such as pottery by Georges Minne and 
others. On my visit there I received my strongest impression of the house 
from this hall, and had a feeling as though one must not speak too loudly 
within its walls. Here, notwithstanding the diversity of their origin, a 
thousand lines, forms and colours were combined to form a uniform whole. 

A more typical building perhaps was the Austrian house at the exhibition 
of the Werkbund, in Cologne, 1914, that will be remembered by many 
continental travellers. In this case, too, it was by Hoffmann’s skilful treat- 
ment that the extreme diversity offered by the very great number of exhibits 
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FREUDENTHAL, CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 
Dining room in palisanderwood 


was merged into uniformity ; and externally, with the simple building 
materials which alone are permissible for an exhibition hall, he yet succeeded 
in producing an impression of sober and permanent strength. 

The villas at Hohe Warte, a suburb of Vienna, were built a long time ago 
and have become quite well known through numerous publications. A 
considerable number of these have been erected, but I do not propose to 
deal with them in this article. The country house Primavesi, at Winckelsdorf 
in North Moravia, is less known. This house is a real summer residence, 
built of wood on a rustic limestone plinth and roofed with straw thatch. It 
should be remarked how well the character of the building is brought out 
by form and material. One may imagine how this house is adapted to its 
rural. surroundings without losing any of its manorial appearance. By the 
use of large-patterned wallpapers and broadly designed furniture the interior 
is devised to harmonise equally well with the country setting, and 
altogether this building forms a marked contrast with a town mansion 
such as that in Brussels, for instance, or to the house at Hietzing, near 
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Vienna, a picture of which was given in my letter from Vienna a year ago. 

I still have to mention several other structures which have recently been 
erected. One of these is Freudenthal Castle in Czecho-Slovakia. The 
walls are faced with stucco, but pillars, pilasters and window frames are richly 
ornamented. It is well nes how easily a house becomes restless and 
commonplace by the use of ornament. It is, however, impossible to imagine 
a building more severely simple than this, despite its ornamentation. ‘The 
interior walls of a beautiful white Enis have the restfulness peculiar to 
eighteenth century houses. A 
house of similar quality is the 
Grohmann dwelling, alsoin Czecho- 
Slovakia. Here, too, we perceive 
how the artist is approaching ever 
nearer to a simplicity of form—an 
aim towards which he is perhaps 
assisted by the circumstances of 
our time, which everywhere in- 
culcate economy. 

In everything, even in these 
recent houses, we recognise that 
to the great architectural forms 
Hoffmann invariably imparts the 
supreme grace of an innate culture, 
but that the design of the interior 
furnishing and of the minor fittings 
and appliances is always based upon 
the complete general structure, and 
is regarded by him as linked up 
with the whole. Thus in his houses 
no additions are made by another 
hand, no bought furniture is to be 
found. For him a house, from the 
foundations to the ridge of the roof, 
is one work of art, to each detail 
of which he applies himself with a THE GROHMANN HOUSE, WURBENTHAL 
devoted concentration. Ground and first floor plans 
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LONDON BLUE 
By P. M. STRATTON 


T those regular intervals which we call ‘now and then’ lamentations 
come from the Press, and from certain Professors of Art and 
architects, because London has so little colour in its Architecture. 
Then we are bidden to turn our eyes to the vermilion, green, 

yellow and blue risen on the domes and minarets of the East, or gathered in 
those distant bazaars ; and we’are reminded that Mr. Halsey Ricardo, with 
heroic wistfulness, built a house in coloured materials in Kensington. Yet 
the chance that we shall arrive at any mode or rule of colour in building, or 
that we shall have any conception of what we exactly want, seems yearly to 
become less. 


Perhaps it may be that the completest and most satisfying type of architecture, _ 


in which a colour harmony runs over a harmony of form, the one only 
separate enough from the other for the two harmonies to be distinctly seen, 
is generally beyond us as a nation ; or it may be simply that we have not yet 
taken the infinite pains of thinking the matter out, and of experimenting to 


a visualised end. But from this lazy attitude at least we ought to move ; 


we ought to note the permanent technical elements of the problem, and 
starting from a basis of reality work forward on lines of analogy with nature 
and art, to whatever solution may be at the end. For we architects are not 
to be less intelligent than this or that portrait painter, who sees that the colour 
of his sitter’s eyes needs green to set them off and promptly paints in a green 
complexion ! nor must we be less vivid in vision than Yeats’ young men who 
‘lie long and dream in their bed Of the matching of ribbons for bosom and 
head.’ ; 

We all know that the. predominating, haunting, pervasive and now 
seemingly inherent colour of London atmosphere is blue ; not hard, thin, 
prussian or even azure blue; but the colour of doves’ wings, beating through 
smoke, or seen against distant and leafless forests ; variable too, and on the 
clearest day we ever get in summer analysable into black and white ; loveliest 
in winter, in a time of slight mist and sunshine ; on such a day this blue is 
blue indeed of a softness like velvet and a depth as though every building 
were in a visioned town of the sky, and every shadow a piece of heavy blue 
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cloud, materialised for building into place by the trowels of Promethean 
bricklayers and masons. London blue is the master colour and all others 
must acknowledge its power. The poets know it; Mrs. Meynell has 
sung it :— 
Blue comes to earth, it walks the street, 
It dyes the wide air through ; 
A mimic sky about their feet, 
The throng go crowned with blue. 

The artists of London know it, and the foremost of them, Whistler, 
in his nocturnes either paints it or gives such colours as are harmonious with 
it. Most of the modern post-Whistler work at the Tate Gallery has the 
‘feeling’ of it. Sergent’s portrait of Lord Ribblesdale is of a Londoner 
blue and grey with a few deckings of a fox-hunting squire. With what 
- view-halloo did the artist sight these colours, drawn from the copses of 
London streets! In this and in Whistler’s O/d Battersea Bridge there is 
the gold which is complementary to our London blue, a brown gold, an old 
gold which is fellow-traveller with mist. For of such gold is the colour of 
the sunbeams which form a pattern with the blue. Blue shadows on old 
gold sunlighted wall, sungilt spires, turrets and columns superimposed on 
blue atmospheric sky ; these two colours are the gifts thrown to us Londoners, 
_and we only fail as artists in ignoring or sundering them. We should design 
in relation to their harmony. 

In this matter we can learn the becoming things from nature, which is so 
much more capable of teaching us the right use of colour, in architecture, 
than she is of form. We may see Richmond Park (‘ almost a miracle’ did 
not Mr. Paul Waterhouse call it ?) under the blue London mist, on a sunny 
autumn morning. ‘The mosaic of leaves and bracken is a deeper gold than 
the sunlight, sheets of brown and of copper foliage hang on beech and oak 
trees; the birches by silver moulded and bossed shafts and interlacing 
ramifying arches enclose spaces of the blue depths of woods; the black 
columns of the oaks give solemnity and solidity of effect to the whole. There 
is a harmony of blue, white, gold, black. The other colours are strong 
enough only to give interest by a flick of red roof or roan cow here, a strip 
of green grass there, a spot of vivid woodpecker yonder. ‘The deer and the 
branches of fir trees are brownish gold, and the level-beamed cedars are more 
blue than green ; these are all in the design. 
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In London we have the beginnings of an equal harmony. Of the gold — 
there is not enough ; we can get increase of it best from London stock 
brick but in those streets only where brickwork is the normal facing. Still _ 
with our London blue, and our sunlight of old gold there is Portland stone 
in white and black, or in a middle stage of grey ; its colour when first built 
is rather too much of a yellow conflicting with gold. There is secondly the — 
old stock brick, brown, grey, orange, purple, blue (but adjectives will not 
define it), and whole districts of it in South and East London could hardly | 
be improved in loveliness of colour ; it needs sympathetic eyes to trace the — 
dim splendour across the routine rhythm of windows, balconies and P 
doors ; it is as unconscious as the saintliness native to a slum. Modern é 
yellow stock brick is however rather dead looking, and has not enough 
depth in its colour or enough texture ; at its best as in the new work — 
on the Duchy of Cornwall Estate, Kennington, it gives merely a surface in 
keeping with the patent stone used freely there. The range in colour of 
the early nineteenth century work is partly owing to the pointing. Sometimes 
it is coloured like the brick and so flat that the wall seems monolithic, — 
patterned only with the thin lines of tuck pointing ; at others it is flush and — 
sooty ; in many cases, and these the most effective, the mortar has perished — 
leaving crevices half an inch deep, which define each brick, as though it | 
were an enrichment, by a shadow. | 

There is thirdly the more polite building of stucco painted buff, which — 
used to be the mode of the West End of the Georges. The faint relief of its 
mouldings and enrichments, its small beauty spots by modillion and fan 
windows, needed the light colour to show them off. Sometimes the paint 
had the slightest gloss to it and took a gleam, a pale powdering of light. — 
and always the surface seemed receptive, but especially in the shadows cast by F 
mouldings and balconies, of faint blue. So much of it has gone with Regent — 
Street that we speak of it naturally in the past tense. Brass, bronze, copper 
also come within the harmony, and the increasing use of them has — 
helped to retain beauty in the centre of London. But there are certain B) 
colours which should be excommunicate to our city ; of which red certainly 
is one except in very small patches and narrow lines. Scotland Yard is spoilt — 
by its red bricks; they migh: have been light grey ; or if red two inch 
bricks with half-inch grey joints would probably have come into tone; and 4 
the County Hall has lost its place in London atmosphere by its glaring — 
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tiles. It should have been roofed with silver and ebony, like the Abbey. 
’ Green, real Irish green, also is a difficult citizen in our republic of colours ; 
successfully it has been used as a painted background to the huge gilt names 
of Inns and Ales, but hardly in any other fashion. Yellow, too, as distinct 
from gold, ‘ kills’ its neighbours. Even blue is often too harsh and is out 
of tone. But once we can get our dominating colour scheme recognised 
and then established, all the greater freedom in choice of colour will be 
possible within its dominion. 

We may feel doubtful as to a future architecture of which a coloured veneer 
will be the expressional medium. Men’s minds do not turn that way at 
present ; for the risk of losing depth to surface decoration seems too great. 
Any mosaic‘lining or rendering of coloured cement will have to be within 
the major harmony, the blue and gold of London atmosphere, and its colours 
must drift like misty shadows across the forms of the orders and of archi- 
traves, lintols and arches. The colours will not express these forms;but will 
rather soften their austerity as clouds soften the dominion of the sky. 
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FIRST PRINCIPLES OF BUILDING 
By A. E, RICHARDSON 


PART from a restatement of what is known of basic principles it is 
no good attempting to describe the technique of architectural 
design. If the art is subjected to a too close analysis, and its 
motifs and exemplars set down in diagram form and dissected 

item by item, there will result an excessive standardisation. This method 
has been adopted by Guadet ; it is being experimented with by modern 
writers, and at the moment there are at least two books due for the press in 
which it more or less prevails. Within specific limits it has its advantages, 
but undue observance of laws and rulings thus preconceived will not be 
productive of fine art. The Beaux Arts system with its classic viewpoint, is 
another instance of the synthetic method, but it is significant that this 
system has reached its limits and is not now regarded seriously by many 
architects or teachers. 

In some quarters the suggested development of a system of structure which 
will represent present and future conditions of use and function is thought 
of as being likely to produce a total eclipse of artistic culture. There are 
those who opine that buildings of fantastic shape and crudity will result 
immediately tradition is departed from. A little reasoning will clear this 
arguable point. What is wanted is not so much a new style of building—not 
so much a departure from what is known, or a yielding to unbridled originality 
—as a return ‘to principles inseparable from the vitality of the art. The 
fact remains that originality is impossible apart from the truth ; Originality, 
moreover, is an abstract factor; it cannot be exactly defined ; how it is gained 
in the logical art of building cannot be stated. It will, however, result 
almost spontaneously and, although at one with the truthful exposition of 
conditions, it must vary according to the temperament of the artist. Hence 
the infinitude of variety which happily changes with each individual case. 

Let us, however, consider the basic principles essential to a revitalising 
process in building. The first is order; that is to say the marshalling of a 
given set of conditions to form a programme or plan of campaign. The 
trained designer will experience no difficulty in dealing with the subject before 
him ; he will have recourse to a geometrical arrangement and will discover 
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a unit which will form the modulus of his plan system. He will endeavour 
to fulfil most exactly the conditions imposed by the specific case. While he 
is engaged upon the plan nucleus which is the basis of the structural entity 
in the horizontal direction, he will simultaneously think of structure ina 
vertical (and lateral) direction. He is aiming at a truthful statement ; the only 
preconceived notion he allows to dominate his theme at this stage is the 
nature of the materials he will employ to render the structure solid and 
upstanding. So much for the truth as far as construction—the minor factor 
of structure—is concerned. The geometrical disposition of the plan (either 
asymmetrical or symmetrical) brings into action factors of proportion and 
perspective inseparable from the human scale and human requirements. The 
chief factors, therefore, are function and use, which in turn rising from the 
plan determine the structure and the ultimate form it is to assume. On this 
showing the inherent possibilities of originality come into play immediately 
the process of planning is entered upon. Structure therefore is dependent 
upon order and logical arrangement and, in addition, is mainly concerned 
with the scientific aspect of the art. Knowledge of similar buildings fulfilling 
similar purposes and conditions and calling for kindred characteristics 1s 
likewise essential, but it is quite unnecessary for a designer to be fettered too 
closely in his preliminary essays. 

The second basic principle is the right articulation of structural require- 
ments. Here we enter upon questions associated with the purely artistic 
aspect of the problem, namely the origins of architectural form. What 
constitutes the standard of external expression is an even more debatable 
issue. It is, however, safe to say that on the whole it is merely of secondary 
consideration as compared to the dominant principle of structure. Close 
and careful study of tradition has proved that architecture up to the present 
time has borrowed its articulations from primary forms, which have in turn 
become stylistic, and from which latterly an atmosphere has gathered itself 
that is both enervating and debilitating to the art. In the main the slow 
evolution of architecture as we know it is intellectual ; the question is, Does 
it always represent true vitality ? Is it consistent to rake over the debris of 
the past in order to imitate forms which have no meaning to-day other than 
a pictorial one ? 

The fact that we plan to meet present and future conditions proves 
the contrary. If we earnestly desire a departure from time-honoured 
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associations we must pay more attention to the structural principle. The 


structural theory was perfectly understood by the Greeks, and to a lesser 


degree by the Romans, who spoiled their work by a crude application of 
derived ornament and decoration. The ancient methods of arriving at a 
structural result involved the slow working of masses of material. The 
medizvalists, who also developed a marvellous structural system, followed 
along similar lines. ‘The case to-day is quite dissimilar. Granted observance 
of the first principle of order and geometrical arrangement, present-day 
designers can command the monolithic properties of reinforced concrete ; 
they have at hand the possibilities of steel for skeleton framing, and a host of 
appliances unknown in the days of stupendously slow labour and bulky 
materials. Whereas in the past it was usual to employ thick walling it is now 
open to all to be more economical with material. In addition the fact that 
buildings can be made practically monolithic demands an immediate return 
to the structural criterion. 

The attributes, therefore, of a present-day form of building expression— 
call it a development if you will—are at hand. There are modern conditions 
of use and purpose ; there is scientific research in the respective spheres of 
construction of hygiene, of acoustics, of lighting—of a host of minor (but 
equally essential) branches of scientific endeavour. As artists we deduce our 
theories of scale and proportion from the human body ; we gather ideas of 


monumental grandeur from natural phenomena; we take our ideas of 
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colour and form from Nature: but, strange as it may seem, we give little 
attention to the structure of the body, although it must be conceded to our 
colleagues, the painters and the sculptors, that they have always studied 
anatomy. ‘The structural theme is one of extreme fascination, and if we are 
to advance we must return to this great principle. 

For centuries it has been thought that new form could only result from a 
study of past form. Hence the present complexity, the lamentable lack of 
decision amongst designers. But it is now found impossible to fit obsolete 
forms to present conditions, or to gather an accumulation of historical models, 
with the occasional help of a newly discovered old style, to develop an original 
theme. Such methods are purely speculative. It will be urged, on the other 
hand, that the development of a structural system based on scientific data and 
realities, will be devoid of character and beauty. This argument can be 
instantly refuted. As previously mentioned the evolution of structure 
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corresponds to order and arrangement in direct ratio to use and function. At 
a certain stage in the development of the building idea canons of taste come 
into force, and the definite statements of horizontal and vertical expression 
prove pliant to pure artistry. In the acknowledged masterpieces of the past 
the logical adjustment of structure with decorative components was invariably 
recognised. The decorative components, being, in the main, such minor 
attributes as doors and windows, could be moved and grouped to suit the 
ultimate expression as occasion and necessity demanded. A building which 
ranks as a work of art always bears the imprint of such artistry. ‘The very 
fact that architecture is considered a scientific art proves the assertion that at a 
certain stage of its inception a design must depend upon artistry as well as 
upon science. It is certain that ultimate expression such as plan, mass and 
silhouette must be determined from within and not from without. But while 
form may be truthful it can also be repulsive. The latent forces of 
structure arising from geometry, perspective and mechanics, as well as the 
nature of the material used in the construction, will all have their uses. Colour, 
too, if properly considered in relation to internal surfaces, will serve a good 
purpose. But form thus realised calls for polite expression and articulation. 
There are principles of scale, of unity, harmony of proportion and sympathetic 
ornamentation as well as an inherent regard for decoration ; to be brief that 
architectonic quality which a work of art must possess. 

And how is the designer to give polite expression to the unpolished idea ? 
By his knowledge of past attainment. It is now that contact with tradition 
comes into action, to assist in the composition of minor parts, the nice adjust- 
ment of void to solid, the proper treatment of surface, the technique which 
is distinct and satisfying. The designer is now faced with the difficulty of 
giving complete unity to the work of his brain, that abstract and indefinable 
definition of oneness and completion which views every part, and sums up 
every attribute, of the work. Three ways are at present open to him. First 
there is the Beaux Arts system, for a system it indubitably is ; second, there 
is the American achievements in civic and monumental design ; and thirdly, 
there are the younger enthusiasts who are clamouring for novelty and think 
the way is to be found by making a flaming example of all precedent. There 
are also the camp followers. But they do not count. 

The Beaux Arts system as we in England conceive it is the result of two 
centuries of teaching, during which the aim has been to standardise general 
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and geometrical principles of planning. It is inspired by a regard for 
classical planning which can vary with the turn taken by research in the fields 
of archzology, or be turned aside by the publication of an authoritative book. 
The system, limited to classic theories nevertheless has had its objective, 
namely the assertion of the principles of order and, to some extent, of those 
of structure also. In the main it represents the extension of the grandiose 
theories current in the days of Louis XIV. It is equally true and almost as 
important for us to observe that the general level of architecture in France 
has been raised by observance of this classified system of planning. But the 
desire to be ruled by classic models and prototypes has had the inevitable 
result of stifling legitimate expression. A few French Architects have 
realised the fallacy of being shackled and have had the courage to develop a 
line of independent reasoning, but the mass of opinion still centres upon the 
common ruling. Yet the French are an adventurous race; they are gifted 
with the finesse of artists, and cannot be accused of being ignorant of the 
value of the structural theory. : 


To enlarge on the second issue it is necessary to consider the present state 
of American practice. America has frankly adopted the classic viewpoint. 
Her architects and artists have laid the whole of Europe under contribution 
for motifs and exemplars, especially for works of a civic and official character. 
In the great cities and towns, owing to the lack of space, designers have 
evolved a special type of tall building. Structural steelwork, and latterly 
reinforced concrete, have helped to bring about a change in the theory of 
structure, but with the exception of a few designers, foremost among whom 
can be cited the name of Louis Sullivan, most American architects have 
followed the idea that form was of more importance than structural articu- 
lation. It is true, however, that the structural theory for buildings of great 
scale has been partially developed, and that only the best attributes of the 
Beaux Arts system of planning have been adopted. In the sphere of domestic 
architecture some advance has been made in the direction of approximating 
to the best domestic models of this country. The third section concerns the 
misguided clamourings of the younger enthusiasts for a modern style which 
shall be entirely novel in form. While there is something to be said for the 
first two methods, inasmuch as they represent the slow and painful building-up 
of a system which has at least produced something tangible and to some 
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extent presentable, there is nothing to be said for the third section except 
that it shows that people are dissatisfied. 

The philosophy of structure, however, points the way out of the maze. 
There will always be bad buildings, especially in a country where so little 
attention is given to the training of architects. For it is a fact that since only 
few of the architects of this country have received definite training in their 
profession, the majority can have few qualifications to fit them for their calling. 
In the past, not the immediate past, despite misconceptions and mistakes the 
art of building and the resultant forms corresponded to the needs of the 
times. The present reaction is not directed against the best of past architecture, 
which will remain with us, but aims at the realisation of new truths, and 
the observance of principles which are eternal. 


First 
Principles 
of Building 


THE CITY CHURGHES AGATS 
By A. TRYSTAN EDWARDS 


N order that architecture may prosper it is not only necessary for 
beautiful new buildings to be created but as far as this is possible, the 
beautiful old buildings should be preserved. Most architects lead 
laborious lives. They have very little leisure in which to engage in 
propaganda and controversy in the defence of good buildings threatened 
with destruction. It may be urged against the architectural profession that 
some of its own members are responsible for the outrages in question and that 
when they are commissioned to erect structures in the place of masterpieces 
of the past they often fail to use such influence as they might possess in order 
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to persuade their clients from acts of vandalism. Some architects are un- — 


willing to acknowledge that they cannot improve upon what has gone before. 
Moreover it is always a difficult matter for individual architects to say to their 
clients “ you have no right to interfere with this particular building. It is 
perfectly beautiful as it is. It is part of our architectural heritage, previous 


and unique. You must on no account destroy it.’ To this_a certain type 7 


of client is liable to reply—‘ Nonsense. ‘The building is my property and 
it fails to bring in the profit that I want. The bye-laws empower me to 
erect a structure two floors higher, from which I shall get greatly enhanced 
rents. If you decline to prepare plans for a new building there are hundreds 
of others who will.’ 


The press and fraternity of letters should relieve the architectural profession 
from the greater part of the burden entailed in the protection of beautiful 
buildings of the past. At present the ‘educated’ are apt to think that they have 
performed their duty to architecture if they make a protest when some old 
building is threatened. Societies for the protection of ancient buildings are 
popular enough. ‘They make such little intellectual demand upon their 
members. Is the building old? is all these people ask and if some archzo- 
logist has established the fact that it is really old, they imagine they acquire 
merit by expressing indignation at the prospect of it being pulled down. 
But what we need is not a society for the protection of ancient buildings but 
a society for the protection of beautiful buildings. The category ‘ beautiful ’ 
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will naturally include all the beautiful buildings of the past so that if this 
body performed its duties efficiently the societies for the protection of 
ancient buildings could very well be disbanded for no sensible person wants 
to protect an old building if it happens to be ugly as well. 


But who is to determine what are the beautiful buildings? The architects 
themselves of course have a great responsibility for the promulgation of correct 
views upon this matter, but it cannot be denied that the attitude of the press 
and of men of letters generally is the ultimate determining factor in the 
popularity and also the longevity of buildings. If journalists and men of 
letters year in and year out ignore or disparage certain classes of building, 
these are inevitably placed in a highly insecure position. Economic causes 
may seem to account for their demolition when this actually happens but the 
real cause is the attitude of disrespect to the building resulting from the 
omission either to recognise or to proclaim such esthetic merits as it possessed. 
When once this disrespect has been inculcated it is surprising how rapidly a 
building falls a victim to economic maladies. 


There are signs, however, that a change is coming and that in the future 
architectural vandalism will not be so easy as it has been in the past. Of 
especially good omen is Mr. J. C. Squire’s New Song of the Bishop of London 
and the City Churches. Mr. Squire has a rare appreciation of his subject. 
Here at last a man of letters is taking up the cudgels on behalf of buildings, 
not because they are old, but because they are beautiful. The buildings he 
holds up to our admiration have the particular kind of beauty which is alone 
to be found in that most important class of architecture which belongs to the 
classic tradition. The spires of Wren are unique. They express not only 
our cultural debt to the civilisations of Greece and Rome, a debt which at 
this time of day we cannot repudiate and which only illiterates wish to 
repudiate, but in a most subtle manner they gather together and enfold into 
the classic tradition elements of architectural invention which stand especially 
to the credit of the medieval builders. The spire form is essentially a Gothic 
creation. But suppose we set in a row all the medizval spires of England 
and contrast them with the Renaissance spires. For variety and originality 
which would be held superior? Without in the least disparaging the 
medieval spires, an impartial critic could scarcely deny that there is a certain 
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monotony in their design. A plain pyramidal shape, round, square or 
octagonal in section is indeed decorated in various fashions. But the division 
of the spire into stages which contribute to a cumulative architectural effect, 
most complex yet harmonious, this miracle of creative fancy is entirely a 
Renaissance achievement. 


The economic aspect of the controversy concerning the City Churches is 
not the most important. It is true of course that, as Mr. Squire says, 


Our Mother the Church has learnt of late 
That to speculate 

In real estate 

Brings money along at a greater rate 
Than passing around the bag. 


But on the other hand it must be remembered that the City Churches’ 
Commission in their report were careful to exempt from their index the eight 
medieval churches which survived the Fire. Where the members of the 
Commission conceived that they had a duty towards architecture, no con- 
sideration for financial gain would cause them to deflect from it and they had 
the caution to state that according to the professional advice they had received 
the churches chosen for demolition had no particular artistic merit. It would 
be a matter of interest to architects and the public in general if they could be 
informed of the names of these professional advisers—were they at the time 
of giving their advice members of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
and, having given it, do they still remain members of that body? The 
danger to the City Churches of Wren is really due to the campaign initiated 
by the Gothic revivalists. To quote Mr. Squire once more :— | 


For the Bishop he lives in a world apart 
And thinks (O bless his innocent heart !) 
That nothing but Gothic can ever be art. 


There are, however, several ways of injuring a building. We may pull it 
down, or else we may put near it another building which obscures our view 
of it. ‘The City Churches are being assailed by both these processes. The 
case of St. Paul’s is different. Its site is in no immediate danger of being sold 
and the building is too large to be altogether hidden by its neighbours. . Yet 
the Cathedral is also subject to assault. Here the injury takes the form of the 
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assumption of great architectural prominence on the part of commercial 
structures which try to ape the majesty becoming to a cathedral. In Mr. 
Squire’s delightful description of the assemblage of Wren Churches he uses 
the words 

And high over all 

The cross and the ball 

On the riding redoubtable dome of Paul. 


When he says ‘ high over all’ it may be presumed that he means high over all 
London. When the tower on the Bush Building is completed, in the general 
view of London Mr. Bush will come first, and the church coupled with the 
name of Sir Christopher Wren will come second, or perhaps only third when 
the bells of Selfridges are ringing from the giant campanile in Oxford Street. 
At such a prospect even atheists weep ! 


The City 
Churches 
Again 
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ONE REASON WHY 


Why not a road bridge up the centre of the river Thames? (Mr. Andrew T. Taylor in The Times, 
September 3, 1924). A prospect of the transformed river is given above. 


Drawn for ArcuitecturE 4y Grace Rogers. 
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LETTERS FROM TOWNS 


CARDIFF 


O appreciate the present position in architectural matters in 

Cardiff, one must know something of the growth and develop- 

ment of the city. It is, for instance, a striking fact that Cardiff, 

from being a small provincial town of 1,870 inhabitants in 1801, 
has become a metropolitan city with a population of 230,000. That in 
itself is, as any student of town development must realise, not only an 
extremely interesting fact, but one which must have had, in innumerable 
direct and indirect ways, an extraordinary effect on the very nature of the 
town. Such abnormal development is no matter of the surface—it is funda- 
mental. Cardiff must, as a result, be totally different, in ways seen and 
unseen, from the town which, in the course of a century, has grown in 
population from say 100,000 to 200,000, But that is not all. It may 
perhaps be that Cardiff in 1801 was only a town of 1,870 inhabitants and 
nothing more, but it is now very much more than a city with a population 
of 230,000. It is for instance, the administrative and commercial centre for 
a population of over two millions living within a radius of thirty miles, 
while within a radius of twenty-five miles there now resides half the popula- 
tion of Wales. 

To this large population Cardiff is a centre for medical, legal and other 
professional activities, and for higher education as provided by the University 
College, the Technical College and the National Museum of Wales. For 
them also Cardiff is very largely a shopping and business centre, besides being 
the local home of first-class cricket and first division football. At the back 
of this rapid growth is, of course, the South Wales Coalfield, coal export 
being the key to the commercial prosperity of the city, and a large export 
has the inestimable advantage of bringing a town into close contact with 
representatives from other lands. 

After considering these facts those who do not know Cardiff will probably 
jump to some conclusions correctly and to others incorrectly. Of the latter, 
one may possibly be put right at once by stating boldly that the city is a 
particularly clean one, traces of coal being concealed in a skilful manner 
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which baffles even many of the residents. Cardiff, too, is particularly : 
fortunate in being surrounded by an area of pleasant country, with a belt of — 
hills effectively screening it from the colliery districts, and as a combination — 
of good fortune and foresight it possesses Roath Park and Llandaff Fields _ 
which lead pleasantly from the town to the open country ; Llandaff Fields — 
being enriched, too, by the charmingly situated cathedral. Cardiff Castle _ 
and its beautiful grounds are also a great asset to the city, if only for the fact 
that the existence of the grounds has resulted in the preservation of a mag- 
nificent view from Cardiff Bridge up the River Taff ; while the graceful 
tower of the church of St. John adds a touch of beauty to many a view in 
the city. The Free Library system of a town gives a good indication of 
the nature of its growth, showing to some extent at least the ratio of the 
development of the higher things of life to that of more material matters ; 
and in the Central Library of Cardiff, with its excellent Reference Collection, 
the City comes out of that particular test with considerable credit. 

But the point which concerns us primarily and most directly is the question 
whether the town has managed to give adequate expression to its nobler 
aspirations through the medium of great buildings. Or, putting it the other : 
way, what manner of outlook on life do its leading buildings indicate? — 
Here, again, Cardiff may well draw attention without fear to its City Hall — 
and Law Courts designed by Lanchester and Rickards, to the Glamorgan — 
County Hall by Vincent Harris and Moodie, to the National Museum of 
Wales by Smith and Brewer, to the University Registry by Wills and — 
Anderson, to the Technical College by Ivor Jones and Percy Thomas and — 
to the University College of South Wales and Monmouthshire by Mr. 4 
Caroé. To the readers of ARcHITECTURE these buildings are too well known 
to need any description in this article, but it may be said that these buildings — 
and their grouping in Cathays Park, together with the fine Fire Station in 
Westgate Street by Vincent Harris, are not only of great importance esthetic- 
ally, but are of no less importance as a clear and definite indication of the 
lofty aspirations and the far-sighted policy of those who have controlled the 
destinies of the city. Having done so much, the City Fathers might con- 
ceivably adopt the attitude that Cardiff had done its share in the way of 
civic design. Fortunately however that has not happened, and the recent 
widening of Duke Street, and the steps which are being taken towards other 
improvements including the adequate linking up of Cathays Park with the 
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adjoining parts of the city, show clearly that there exists a full realisation 
that much remains to be done. It would be strange indeed if that were not 
so, for great is the influence of architecture, and the very atmosphere created 
by the Cathays group is one of aspiration towards the highest ideals. 

The development of Cardiff and the high standard set by its civic buildings 
are also having their influence on buildings for commercial and other purposes 
in the city. A number of the business premises which have recently been 
erected in the city are not only on a larger scale than those they are replacing, 
but are also far more efficient. Many of the exteriors possess * style’ in a 
manner lacking in many of the older street fronts in the town. Their 
designers would appear to be realising increasingly the exact nature of the 
problems and are solving them on more definite and clear-cut lines. The 
new work is less fussy than the older ; it is simpler, broader and more logical. 
The elimination of the unnecessary has played a considerable part in giving 
character to the newer buildings. ‘The improvement is not only noticeable 
in the facades however, for while some of the older shops, for instance, showed 
distinct traces of being houses altered so as to be more or less suitable for 
another purpose, the newer buildings show the influence of the skilled 
designer in their complete conception ; external treatment, planning and 
fitménts. Much the same kind of thing can be said about the new houses 
in the area, for while, unfortunately, far too many of these are still being 
erected with no assistance from the architect, an increasing number of others, 
both large and small, show just as clearly in plan, elevation, lay-out and 
construction, the great advantages which can be derived from those who, 
by training and experience, are best qualified for the work. It is, however, 
remarkable that, notwithstanding the high standard of our domestic archi- 
tecture and the great reputation in other lands of the English house designer, 
there are still so many houses built in this country without the help of the 
man best qualified to give it. 

In conclusion it may be said that a great influence working in the district 
towards that increasing appreciation of the value of architecture, which is so 
essential to the adequate development of the art, is to be found in the growing 
activities of the South Wales Institute of Architects. 

W. 5. PurcHoNn 
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RECENT BOOKS 


FURNITURE AND DECORATION 


Ernest Grimson. His Lire anp Work. Stratford-upon-Avon: At the Shakespeare Head Press; Lond. : 
Ernest Benn. Oxford: Basil Blackwell. Pp. vii.+47+60 plates v. Four guineas. 

Desicn and Mopern Inpustry. The Year Book of The Design and Industries Association, 1923-4. 
Lond.: Ernest Benn, 1924. Ill.; pp. 155. Eighteen shillings. 

EncuisH Furniture Desicns. P.'T. Hildesley. With a foreword by H. P. Shipland, a.r.t.p.a. Con- 
taining 87 designs and scale drawings. Lond.: Benn Bros. IIl.; pp. viii.87. Eighteen shillings. 

Tue Srupio Year Boox or Decorative Art, 1924. Edited by Geoffrey Holme. Lond.: The Studio. 
Ill.; pp. x.+190. Seven shillings and sixpence. 

Mepi#vaL CRAFTSMANSHIP AND THE Mopern AMATEUR. More particularly with reference to metal and 
enamel. By Newton Wethered. Lond.: Longmans, Green & Co. Ill.; pp. xii.-plates 31. Ten shillings 
and sixpence. 

EncuisH Furniture. Its essentials and characteristics. Simply and clearly explained for the student and 
small collector. By John C. Rogers, a.r.1.B.A., with a foreword by H. Avray Tipping, M.a., F.s.A. Lond. : 
Country Life, Ltd. Ill.; pp. xxiv.t188. ‘Twenty-one shillings. 


HE schools of thought in the province of applied art are well illustrated 

in the list of books given above. First, and by far the most important, 

is the magnificent memorial volume on the life and work of Ernest 

Gimson, who was a devout follower of William Morris and Phillip 

Webb, and believed sincerely that artistic salvation can come through 
hand-work alone. On the other hand, the group represented by The Design and 
Industries Association believe that there is no reason why machine-made articles 
should not be well designed, beautiful and fit for their purpose ; that, short of a 
reversal of all modern tendencies, machinery has come to stay, and that it is useless 
‘to kick against ‘pricks’ ; consequently, that the sensible thing is to acknowledge 
this frankly, and be sure that machine-made things are both comfortable in use and 
good to look at. Both these opposing points of view have much to be said for them, 
and there is room for the products of both in our present system. The former will 
always be the more vital, but the latter the more likely to be within the economic 
reach of the poor man. 

It has been said that Ernest Gimson was the greatest designer of furniture since 
Chippendale. Whether this is true or not, there is no doubt that at his death his 
was the strongest influence in furniture design in the country—probably in the world. 
Although architecture was his first and chief love, it was as a furniture designer that 
he will be remembered. As a young man he came under the influence of William 
Morris, and it was at his suggestion that he left Leicester and came to London. 
After several years’ experience both in an architect’s office and in an attempt to run a 
workshop for the production of hand-made furniture, his idealistic and highly 
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individual convictions finally assured him that he could never be happy in a great 
centre of industry and decided him to settle in the Cotswolds, even if this entailed 
virtually abandoning the practice of his beloved architecture. It was at Pinbury 
and later at Sapperton that he established his workshops and it was there that the work 
was produced that made him famous. In the few small buildings that he designed, 
he managed to capture the illusive charm of the old work by insisting on sound 
building and on the use of traditional methods in the building crafts. He was a 
designer in many materials—wood, iron, brass, stone and plaster, and even needle- 
work. His metal work, such as fire-dogs, locks and hinges, often of most delicate 
design, were executed entirely by the village smiths under his supervision. His 
own mastery of the craft of plasterwork enabled him to make really important advances 
in technique (contrary to prevailing fashion, he used soft rounded forms in low relief, 
and avoided under-cutting), and he had a great influence on contemporary plaster 
design. In fact, he had a wide knowledge of the decorative possibilities of materials, 
and in his furniture he used many unusual materials, such as palm, mutton bone, 
cocoanut shell, as well as woods such as cherry, ebony and holly. In addition to 
this sense of the right use of materials, the success of his furniture was due to the 
fact that the fundamental basis of his designs was good construction, refined by a 
delicate sense of proportion, and it was these qualities, together with the fact that it 
was made with consumate craftsmanship that make his furniture, for the most part, 
so completely satisfying. Professor Lethaby and Mr. A. H. Powell contribute 
sympathetic chapters on the London Days and Gloucestershire Days of their friend, and 
Mr. F. L. Griggs, a.r.a., writes appreciatively about his work, as well as contributing 
some wholly delightful drawings that add considerably to the charm of a book which 
is so well produced that one feels that Ernest Gimson himself would have praised it 
for its almost perfect craftsmanship. 

By way of contrast to the Ruskinian doctrine of ‘ hand work,’ The Design and 
Industries Year Book shows what can be done for the improvement of ordinary 
manufactured articles, if the designer is well trained in his craft and has an intelligent 
appreciation not only of the material of which the article is to be made, but of the use 
to which it is to be put. The selection given, which is taken, for the most part, from 
things made in the ordinary way of commerce, shows that the combination of a 
manufacturer of sense and a designer of taste can produce things that are pleasant to 
the eye and comfortable to use, and that these desirable qualities are not peculiar to 
the more expensive things made by hand. 

After looking through the illustrations in the Gimson’s volume, it is instructive 
to see what is being done by the commercial designer who works for the high-class 
shop. A book of such designs has just been published, and one is bound to admit 
that ‘ the trade’ comes in a very bad second. The designs, which are illustrated by 
perspective sketches and working details, seem remarkably tame by comparison. 
Most of them closely follow the ‘ periods’ and the accepted historical motives are 
freely used—a distinct penchant for late seventeenth century work is shown—but 
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when the designer leaves the well beaten historical track, he is apt to ‘ crash’ rather : 
badly, as is the case with some designs for architectural features and interiors about 
which, perhaps the least said the kinder. 

The Studio Year Book provides a useful annual gauge of the tendencies of modern 
design as applied to the home, both in England and abroad, and forms a useful 
medium for putting artists in touch with each other and with the public. This not 
unimportant function is helped by printing the address of the artist under the work 
illustrated. y 

That the medieval craftsman and the modern amateur have much in common 
through their mutual and unspecialised interest in the many phases of metal crafts- 
manship, including enamel, is the contention urged by Mr. Wethered in his book, 
which, although written primarily for the amateur craftsman (it contains much 
technical information) will afford considerable entertainment to the general reader. 

Among the flood of books on old furniture, there are few that are ‘ just right’ for 


the small collector. ‘The cheaper books are often superficial and almost useless from 4 
the point of view of the serious student ; on the other hand, really good standard 


books, such as Percy Maquoid’s and Cescinsky’s, are expensive and deal, for the 
most part, with the finest examples and ‘ museum pieces ’ that are outside the scope 
of the small man, who wants to learn about less ambitious pieces, such as he himself 
may ‘pick up.’ Mr. Rogers has produced a book that can be recommended with 
the greatest confidence to such a man. Adhering to the usual sub-divisions of oak, 
walnut and mahogany, he deals with the subject in the most practical manner and 
described the development of each piece of furniture with special reference to the 
influence of its construction on the design. This is an admirable plan, as it is not — 
only the most logical but also makes easier the detection of the spurious piece, as, _ 
except in the case of the most expensive ‘ fakes,’ the maker does not as a rule follow _ 
minutely ancient constructional methods, and much may be learned from such a — 
small point as the method of jointing the wood. The book is well illustrated by — 
reproductions of ‘carefully selected photographs, but perhaps even more useful than 
these is the series of diagrams showing the evolution of (among others) the chair, 
the drawer, and such details as mouldings, glazing bars and veneering. The Cod/ectors’ 
Time Table will be most useful for reference, as one can see at a glance, for instance, 
that painted furniture was first introduced about 1770, and that the slope-fronted 
bureau became unfashionable and gave place to the drawer, or cylinder type, in about 
Lae 
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PROCEEDINGS 


ORDINARY MEETING, SEPTEMBER II 


N Ordinary Meeting of Tue Society or Arcuirects was held at 28 Bedford 
Square, W.C.1., on Thursday, September 11, 1924, at 6 p.m. The 
President, Mr. E. J. Partridge, r.s.1., having taken the Chair, the 
Minutes of the previous Meeting and of the Extraordinary General 
Meeting of August 8 as published in the Fourna/ were taken as read, 
and were confirmed and signed. 


The following announcements were made: 


NOMINATIONS 


For Fellowship, 6; for Membership, 16. (See Notices, pages twelve and fourteen.) 


ADMISSIONS AND ELECTIONS 


ELECTED AS LICENTIATES. Brown, Vernon Axitt, 60, North Hill, Highgate, N.6; Ross, 
Herpert Recinatp, 14, Western Road, Romford, Essex ; Exniort, RicHarp Derrick, ‘ Westoe,’ Hoddesdon, 
Herts; Karz, Ropert Taytor, 17, Grove Road, Wallasey, Cheshire; Lonostarr, THomas Henry, Town 
Hall, Penrith ; Paynz, Doucias Haron, 9, Priory Row, Coventry ; Stimpson, W. J., 58, Goddington Road, 
Strood, Rochester; Wuirrman, Harotp, 9, Priory Row, Coventry; Worruincton, Cuartes Epmonp, 
St. Stephen’s House, Victoria Embankment, Westminster, S.W.1. 


ELECTED AS STUDENTS. Browniow, Gerorce, 72, Surrey Street, Sheffield; Cannett, Epwarp 
Granvitie, 88, Harefield Road, Coventry; Gisson, Ropert WituErs JAcomsB, 32, Great James Street, 


Bedford Row, W.C.1. 


The following candidates whose nominations had previously been announced and 
published in the Yournal were submitted for election under Articles 12 and 17 of the 
Articles of Association and were declared to be duly elected : 


AS FELLOWS. Cuancettor, Francis GranamM Moon, M.s.a., 9, Warwick Court, Holborn, W.C.1 ; 
Corr, Ernest GrorcE, M.s.A.. 12, Bedford Row, W.C.1; Forp, Anprew, M.s.a., 7, Gildredge Road, 
Eastbourne; Kinc, Henry Foster, M.s.a., c/o Messrs. Gregson, Batley and King, Bombay; Mawson, 
Joun Wiu1am, ‘ Doiran,’ Sandy Lodge, Northwood, Middlesex; Parisu, James, M.s.a., 8, Weetwood 
Crescent, Headingley, Leeds; Piriz, Brincrrorp Macpoucall, M.s.A., 20£, St. Paul’s Buildings, Valetta, 
Malta; Tuomas, AtBrrT Joun, M.s.a., 28, Upper Park Road, Hampstead, N.W.3. 
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The Society AS MEMBERS. Evans, Samurt Harrincton, 59, Great Ormond Street, W.C.1; Harvey, Jou 
of Architects Johannesburg; Inman, Wittiam Cuartes, 6, New Square, W.C.2 ; Jones, Percy Cuartes, 4, Market Place, 
Leicester; Levert, Percy, 1, Arthur Road, Cliftonville; Marcary, Hersert Younc, Bourne Place, Farnham 
Surrey; Perren, Frank Arnotp, 76, Northdown Road, Margate; Porter, CLrarence WILLIAM, 131, Stone — 
Road, Stafford ; Reip, Joun Rossrt Wuson, Public Works Department, Accra, Gold Coast Colony; Sater 
Cyrit, 498, Aylestone Road, Leicester; SuvernpaTxi, VisHnu Manapeo, 7-10, Elphinstone Circle, Fort 
Bombay ; Gzorcz, Freprrick ‘Tuomas, 221, Westminster Road, Handsworth, Birmingham. 


REINSTATEMENT 
Carter, W. L. (M., 1912), Northampton. 


RESIGNATION 


Evry, F. H. (M., 1915), Calitornia; Nicutincare, F. B. (M., 1920); Parmeiro, V. M. (L., i920) 
Portugal; Nasu, W. F. (8., 1919). 


DEATH 


Cuazssen, W. (M., 1g10, F., 1920), Colombo, Ceylon; Daviss, E. G. (M., 1893), Hereford ; Eaton, A. 
oe 1919), Derby. | 


The proceedings then terminated. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE BLANDFORD CHURCH BELL 


[Among the communications received on this subject we print the following—Eb1rTor.] 


(To the Editor of ARCHITECTURE) 


IR : I feel sure by now you will have secured the trifling sum to keep the 
Blandford bell tolling. Blandford is a delightful little town fast losing 
its character. It would be impossible to persuade a Rector and a Town 
Council that it is hopelessly bad business (to put it on the lowest ground) to 
allow multiple shops and other modern atrocities to take the place of the 

beautiful old shop fronts. A town whose Vicar and Town Council quarrel over £5 
a year to keep another business asset—their beautiful bell—must be suffering badly 
from lack of humour. Surely I am right in saying that Alfred Stevens was born at 
Blandford. This fact alone should keep the bell ringing for ever.—Yours, etc., 


P. Mortey Horper 
5 Arlington Street, S.W.1. 


SIGNS—AND THE TIMES 


(To the Editor of ARCHITECTURE) 


IR : May we be allowed to re-assure the writer of the excellent article on Sigus— 
Gand the Times which appeared in your September number ? 

It is not correct to say that the modern tendency in advertising is ‘to bully the 
beholder into attention by means of shouting letters and ill-mannered signs and 
displays.’ All such belongs to a type of publicity which is considered hopelessly 
old-fashioned and wasteful by those firms that really represent the modern spirit in 
trade. Those in the vanguard have for some time realised the immense decorative 
value that there can be in trade signs and inscriptions ; and their bold use of the work 
of genuine artists and designers has more influence on their tasteless rivals every day. 

It is, however, useless to talk to the uninstructed about the decorative value of 
good advertising; they should be made to see the financial value of advertising that 
is governed by taste.—Yours, etc., 

C, A. Lirwetyn Roperts 
The Birmingham Guild, Lid., 
28 Berners Street, London, W.1. 


[Everybody knows the fine work being done by the Birmingham Guild, and we only wish its views about 
bullying were more generally shared —Ep1Tor.] 
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ARCHITECTURAL NOTES AND INTELLIGENCE 


T the half-yearly General Court of the Bank of England, held on September 

17, the Governor, Mr. Montague Norman, stated that by the end of 

this year a considerable part of the Bank’s premises would, it was 

expected, be empty in preparation for the rebuilding. This will 

probably begin next year. Various departments of the Bank have 

already begun their migration to the building temporarily provided for them in 
Finsbury Circus. 

& 


E intended in our last issue to rectify the erroneous ascription of the Union 

Station, Washington, to Messrs. McKim, Mead and White under the illus- 
tration on p. 491 of our August issue. But space was very short, and as the 
authorship was correctly given in the text facing the illustration the error was left 
to take care of itself. Our attention has just been drawn, however, to another 
equally inexplicable mistake in the same article. The Church of the Intercession 
is, on p. 495, described as the work of Ralph Adams Cram. It is of course by 
Goodhue, who by that time had left the firm of Cram, Goodhue and F erguson as 
explained by Mr. Whitaker in the obituary essay in the same issue. 


bd 


R. ROBERT GRIER COOKE, the President of the Fifth Avenue 
Mitwiaes of New York, has been taking a leading part in the formation of 
a similar civic society to watch over the fortunes and interests of Bond Street. There 
appear to be a good many such organisations in America each dealing with a small 
part of a town only, whether business or residential. So far as we know, no such 
subdivision of the civic society idea has been attempted in England. The initiative 
taken by Bond Street in this direction will be generally applauded, first because Bond 
Street is pre-eminent among the famous streets of England for its business reputation, 
and secondly because it presents a large variety of problems to be tackled, the question 
of traffic being not the least of these. ‘The first step in the activities of the Association 
are to be taken during October when it is to lay a petition before the Ministry of 
Transport with a view to lessening the amount of omnibus traffic along the street. 
By then the London Traffic Act, which received the Royal consent last month, 
will of course be in operation, and the Advisory Committee which is to be set up will, 
it is hoped, be inactive formation. Very wide powers are conferred upon the Minister 
under the ‘T'raffic Act, such as the prohibiting or restricting of omnibuses plying for 
hire. The Act is to continue in force until December 1, 1928. By that time it 
should have had ample opportunity to justify itself. ; 
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N August 4 an interesting discussion on the teaching of art and architecture Architectural 
in Wales took place at the opening meeting of the honourable society of Notes and 
Cymmrodorion, at Pontypridd. The architectural discussions were vigorous and /*e/ligence 
interesting and speeches were made by Mr. Clough Williams Ellis, A. Trystan 
Edwards, T. Alwyn Lloyd and W. S. Purchon. Mr. Clough Williams Ellis was 
the most directly local of the speakers and his diatribe against Cambrian architecture 
was acute and unsparing. Mr. Trystan Edwards pleaded for a proper education 
for critics of architecture and for the inclusion of architectural esthetics in the advanced 
curriculum of secondary education. Mr. Purchon gave a comprehensive account 
of the progress of architectural education in Wales, in which his own department of 
the Technical College, Cardiff, has taken such a prominent part. 


bd 


HE statement that the splendid Tour de le Garde Robe in the Palace of the 

Popes at Avignon is giving way and is leaning against the neighbouring Tour 
des Anges has put new life into the movement for the restoration of this great building. 
The building, one of the largest and most imposing works of medizval architecture 
on the Continent, has been left in a state of neglect for many centuries. It is possible, 
of course, that this precarious condition is preferable to the thorough restoration 
proposed by Violett-le-Duc during the nineteenth century. This ardent medizvalist 
belonged of course to the same stock that has turned the West front of Westminster 
Abbey into a mask of frigid and valueless historical patchwork. The task of repairing 
the fabric and restoring it to a proper condition was taken up by the Ministry of 
Fine Arts so long ago as 1911, and much that was formerly concealed by plaster and 
whitewash is now visible. From the news which has reached this country during 
the past month, however, it would appear that the structural side of the problem 1s 
still by no means solved. 
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AT WEMBLEY 


Visitors to the British Empire Exhibition will find our 
exhibit on Stand No. A. 48 in the Chemical Section 
of the Palace of Industry. If time permits of them 
paying a visit to our Works at West Ham Abbey, 
we shall be pleased to show the up-to-date plant which 
is employed ia the manufacture of “ Pearline” Enamel. 
West Ham is reached by a frequent service of trains 
from any District Railway Station. The journey from 
Charing Cross occupies about 30 minutes. 


The processes employed in the manufacture of Varnishes, 
Paints and Distempers will also be fully demonstrated. 


Robt. Ingham Clark & C° L* 


The World’s Largest Varnish Industry, 
WEST HAM ABBEY LONDON, E.15 


Associated with R. GAY & Co., Ltd., 
Paint and Colour Specialists, London. 


Branch Factories : 


RENFREW SYDNEY 


S 
CHICAGO BUFF 
BRIDGEBURG (Ont.) BARCELONA 
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The “Pearline Puppy” starts for Wembley. 
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THE 
ADMIRALTY, 
WAR OFFICE, 
FOR ROOFS, SKYLIGHTS L.C.C. 


AND HORTICULTURAL 
WORK. 


LLL 
GLASS 


Y 
LL 


NO SPECIAL CONTRACT 
REQUIRED. Write for 


full particulars.—— _. 


Telegrams: ADOPTED, STRAT, LONDON. 


Central Heating 


AND HOT WATER SUPPLIES. 


Wire: ; pear 
Kinnell-Boroh, eo 
London. 


Phone : 
Hop 362 (3 Lines). 


Olantigh,” Wye, Kent. 
Installation by C. P. K. & Co., Ltd. 


Have a record of 40 years as Heating Engineers, 

and many thousands of completed installations 

to their credit. Schemes prepared for any class 

of building, private, public or industrial, and 
Estimates Free. 


CHAS. P. KINNELL & C2 LT 
65 Southwark Street, LONDON, S.E1 


Foundry : Thornaby-on-Tees. Church of the Annunciation, Old Quebec St., London, W. 
(Heating by C. P. K. & Co., Ltd.) 


od 
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H. H. MARTYN & Co. 


LIMITED, 


Sunningend Works, Cheltenham. 


ARCHITECTURAL DECORATION 
IN ALL BRANCHES. 


Sculpture, woodcarving, wrought and cast iron and 
bronze, stained glass, fibrous plaster, ecclesiastical 
decoration. 


J.B. SEWARD & CO. 


(HENRY DYKE, F.1.0.B.) 


CROWN WORKS 


WOKINGHAM. 


CONTRACTORS FOR BVILDING 
WOES LN “ANY PART (OF THE 
COVNTRY. ENQVIRIES SOLICITED. 


ESTABLISHED 35 YEARS. 


THIS IS BRITAIN’S 
BEST HOT WATER 
SUPPLY BOILER 


HERE ARE THE FACTS. 


F there is one thing, in connection 
with Independent Boilers, that has 
been proved conclusively during 
the last two or three years, it is that 
for the raising of Hot Water, low con- 
sumption of fuel ard the saving of 
labour, the “ Glow-Worm” is vastly 
superior over all other types of In- 
dependent Hot Water Supply Boilers. 


THE 


GLOW -WORM 


Under normal working conditions, that is 

to say without excessive fuel consumption, 

the ‘Gtow-Worm ’ provides for : 

Abundant Hot Water day and night; 

Hot Bath every 15 minutes ; 

Small Radiator system, Towel Rail, Linen 
Coil, etc. ; 

Simple cooking operations ; 

Open fire for toasting, heating irons, etc. ; 

In addition, it warms the kitchen with a 
fire that is always visible. 


The'GLow-Worm’ is made in 
2 sizes in Cast Iron, Wrought 
Iron and Copper. It burns 
Coke or Coal or Anthacite, 
andconsumesKitchen Refuse. 
Moreover, it is smokeless and 
sootless, and, when desired, 
can easily be fitted to existing 
hot-water pipes. 


FUEL COST, using coke, 6d. A DAY 


Write for new illustrated brochure to 


O. BRUSTER, 4 LLOYD’S AVENUE, LONDON, E.C.3 


Proprietors of the famous ‘ BASECO’ Boiler for larger installations 
TS EAE ET 
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BRITISH EMPIRE 
EXHIBITION 


Wembley, 
APRIL to OCTOBER, 1924 


The CEMENT MARKETING 


COMPANY LIMITED 


have an interesting exhibit in 
the Palace of Industry, Stand 
S751, near the Conference 
Hall, where friends are 
welcomed. 


The MAIN BUILDINGS 
and THE STADIUM are 
without doubt the greatest 
achievement in CON- 
CRETE BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION in 


this country. 


THE CEMENT MARKETING 
COMPANY LIMITED, 


Selling Organisation of 


The Associated Portland Cement Manufacturers, Ltd., 
The British Portland Cement Manufacturers, Ltd., 
Martin, Earle & Company, Ltd.. 

The Wouldham Cement Company, Ltd., 


8, Lloyds Avenue, London, E.C.3. 


Telegrams : 


Telephone: 
* Portland Fen, London 


Avenue 5690 
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DREW-BEAR, PERKS 


& Co., Ltd., 


110, CANNON 


Telephone No. Central 12110 


LONDON 


CONSTRU 


STEELWORK 


SCHEMES WORKED OUT TO 
SUIT ARCHITECTS’ DESIGNS 


THE JOURNAL OF THE SOCIETY OF ARC 


SEREEV 


Telegrams: Bearbind. 


GCTIONAE 


Works : 
BATTERSEA STEEL WORKS, 


WELLINGTON 


Telephone: No. 920 Western 


ROAD, $.W.11 


Telegrams: Mechanurgy 


WE ARE MASTER-CRAFTSMEN | 
IN ALL THAT PERTAINS TO 


DECORATI Ve 
METALWORK 


OUR technical skill and knowledge of design 
enable us to carry out instructions with a faithful- 
ness that is sympathetic rather than mechanical. 


Write for | In other words we are intelligent executants. 


/ Mi @ Lists A 12, 


= SERGE == 


A. G. THORNTON, LTB. 


PARAGON 
KING STREET WEST 
Patentees and Manufacturers 


of Drawing and Surveying 
Instruments. 


BLUE, RED, S 
AND GREY 


from the famous Penrhyn Slate Quarries. 


WALTER D. HOBSON, Boone es. 
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ant y Post Free. 


Z OUR standard of workmanship is very high; but 


we recognise commercial limitations, and are al- 

ways prepared to face and overcome them. 

WORKS, 
MANCHESTER. 


Also Manufacturers 
of Drawing Office 
Stationery. 


LATES 


WE have taken part in many important building 
operations under distinguished architects with con- 
siderable success. 


THE BIRMINGHAM GUILD L?P 


GROSVENOR STREET WEST, BIRMINGHAM 
AND 28 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W. 1 


Telephones : Museum 5234; Midland 2884-5 
Telegrams : Handicraft 
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SENTRY.“ oomaS® OSE 
eq) BOILERS. oe 


THE SENTRY MINOR No. 0 


from £9 10s.0d. Maximum output 3-20 gallon Hot Baths per hour. 
Suitable for Hot Water Storage of 25 or 30 gallons. Normal fuel 
consumption on continuous day and night working, one ton for 
4 months. A Towel Rail or smali Radiator can be operated also 
if required. 


THE SENTRY No. 1 


from £13 10s. Od. Maximum output 4-30 gallon Hot Baths per 
hour. Suitable for 40 or 50 gallon Storage. Normal fuel con- 
sumption on continuous working, one ton for 3 months. Will 
supply up to 50 square feet of Radiation in addition to Domestic 
Supply if required. 


Large Mica Window, Open Fire as required, ample Hot 
Plate for cooking ; burns coke, anthracite, patent fuels 
and all domestic refuse. 


IMPORTANT.—In all sizes of SENTRY Boilers the waterway 
extends well below the fire bars. This is absolutely essential in any { 


y, at = ; 
boiler used for Domestic Supply, as otherwise the boiler is rapidly rm yr Y 
destroyed through the deposit of sediment at the hottest part of 
the Boller, i SENTRY No, 1. 


SENTRY Boilers can be inspected and further information 
obtained at the Designers and Sole Manufacturers :— 


SENTRY MINOR Telegrams : 
WOOD, RUSSELL & CO. a al 


No. o. 


On base and legs. 34, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.r. London.” 


Telephone: Museum 8038 


R.A.A. 


HAVE YOU INSURED | Steel Furniture 
YOUR HEALTH ? ae 


To the ARCHITECT failure of health by 
disease or accidental injury means heavy 
financial loss. Income ceases, but expenses 
continue and increase. All financial worries 
during incapacity can be avoided if you 
hold a NON-CANCELLABLE Sickness 
and Accident Policy of the Prorirs AND 
Income Insurance Company, LIMITED. 
They provide during incapacity from Illness 
or Accident AN INCOME WHICH 
CONTINUES DURING THE 
WHOLE DURATION OF THE 
INCAPACITY, UP TO THE 
65th YEAR OF AGE. 


& Equipment 


Lockers, Shelving 
Cupboards . . . 
Storage Bins, 
Racks, Tables. 


LIST 234 SENT UPON 
APPLICATION. 


Engineers, Metal Perforators, 
Tankmakers, Galvanizers, Wire- 
workers and Weavers, Sheet 
Metal Work of all descriptions. 


Write for Particulars to 


Profits & Income Insurance 


Company, Ltd., G AHARVEYQCtonol*4 


37/41 Gracechurch Street, London, E.C.3. 
WOOLWICH RD.. LONDON ::SE7. 


Telephone Nos. Central CHAS. WINDETT, ee Tuleh eoRts Addreats 
7732-5 (4 lines). Actuary & Secretary. Greenwich 20 (6 lines). “Cheaper Char, London.” 
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BRITISH FIBROCEMENT WORKS, 


Contractors to the Admiralty and War Office. Limited. 


Asbestos-Cement Manufacturers 
NON CONDUCTIVE CORRUGATED Sher 


Sizes—4 feet to 10 feet. Width—30 inches, 
CURVED SHEETS  “FIBROTH FE 3) 
T O A N Y R A D I |B S For Economical Roofing 


Size 4’x 3’ 10 


ROOFING TILES pypaty SHEETS 


15% in. by 154in. and 24 in. by 24 in.) 
( te ee ety Asa. (8 ft. by 4ft. 6ft. by 3ft. 4 ft. by 4 ft.) 


PANEL SHEETS for Special Internal Decorative Work. 


Manufacturers also of i Fibrent ” High Pressure 
REGISTERED TRADE MARK Jointings. Boiler Coverings, Millboard, ete. 


HEAD OFFICE AND WORKS. 
Manufactured only at ERITH, KENT, Telephone: Erith $9) (2) Lines): 
London Office : Central House, Kingsway, W.C.2 Birmingham Office: 14, New Street, Birmingham 
Telephone: Gerrard 6483 Telephone: Central 7292 


Manchester Office : : 97, Bridge Street. Bristol Office : 28, Baldwin Street, Bristol 
Telephone: City 7856 Telephone: Bristol 272 


Also at GLASGOW, SWANSEA, DUBLIN and BELFAST. 


ROBERT ADAMS (Exhibition Announcement). 


The “Victor” Door Springs, Window Gearing, Panic Bolts 
and Brassfoundry Fittings are reliable as. to quality and reasonable in 
price. Please inspect them at our Stand at the 


BRITISH EMPIRE EXHIBITION, BUILDING SECTION, STAND No. 764. 


(The Building Section adjoins the Gas Section and the Silk Section INTHE PALACE OF INDUSTRY.) 


ROBERT ADAMS, 3 & 5 Emerald Street, LONDON, W.C.1. 


Phones: Central 829. Museum 5512. 


\VayYGooD-()TIS 
IFTS 


54-55, Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4; And Principal Provincial Cities 
62-63, Lionel Street, Birmingham. and Abroad. 
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CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER 1924 


(VOL. ii. NO.924) 


THE SPIRIT OF BUILDING ; XXIV. Andrew Marvell .. 579 
ST. DIDIER, AVIGNON. ByF. L. Griggs, A.R.A. Frontispiece 580 


EDITORIAL COMMENT ae ie ae ad nS el 
STREET NAMES. By P. Morton Shand Ba oe 5.85 
THE WORK OF JOSEF HOFFMANN. By Perer Behrens 589 
LONDON BLUE.~ By P. M. Stratton .. 600 


FIRST PRINCIPLES OF BUILDING. By 4. E. Richardson 604 
THE CITY CHURCHES AGAIN. By 4. Trystan Edwards 610 


ONE REASON WHY. Cartoon. Drawn Lm, ARCHITECTURE 
by Grace Rogers me peel. 


LETTERS FROM TOWNE _CARDIES Wee Ss. -Purchon. 1.1 615 
RECENT BOOKS—FURNITURE Ane DE@ORATION © 618 
TeeesOCIELTY OF ARCHITECTS: 


PROCEEDINGS .. te: us ei os - on geltoehG Der 
NoTICES ox ay We fe & Xilg RIVE XV IC 
eee ONDENCE a Nees cl oipme: 
ARGHLLRCLURAL NOTES AND LNG el GENCE. 2a uee 624 


Tur Socrery or ArcHITEcTs is not, as a body, responsible for opinions expressed in-the pages of 
ARCHITECTURE by individual authors in any Article or Correspondence, whether signed with the author’s 
name or initials or with a pseudonym. 

The Editor will be glad to consider MSS. for publication, but no MS. will be returned unless it is accompanied 
by a stamped and addressed envelope. The Editor, however, does not hold himself responsible for loss or damage 
to any MS. 

The rate of subscription is twelve shillings per annum, post free (single copies Is. 3d., post free), from 
Jonathan Cape, Ltd., publisher to THe Socrery oF Arcurrects, Eleven Gower Street, W.C.1, or from any 
bookseller or newsagent. 
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COMYN CHING & C2? L? i 


22, 23, 24, LITTLE SAINT ANDREW STREET, W-C2. 


CRE USMEN mae, 7\ wx ARCH THe ann 
IN BRASS ee | 
BRONZE AND Phone : Gerrard 1077 L 
IRON Teles Conn Ching, V V ORKERS 


ad a 


WROUGHT IRON 
G ATES) Ae 


BRONZE DOORS 
AID] GRILLES, 


BANK. FITTINGS, RAILINGS, ; 
MEMORIAL LIFT ENCLOSURES, . 
TABLETS. BALUSTRADING. 


- C5824. Reproduction of an early XVIII. Century Rim Lock 
in engraved brass case. 


O08 Ose Oe ee eee eee 


THE PIPES OF “PAM” 


“PAM” varexr CORRUGATED SOCKET L.C.C. 
SOIL anp WASTE PIPES are the only pipes of - 
this type which can be relied upon to grip and hold 
the caulked lead joint under all conditions of expansion 
and contraction. Excellent castings, smooth in the bore. 


Prices same as for ordinary common L.C.C. pipes. 


Why not have the best ? 


BURN BROTHERS: (tonpon) EID: 
3 BLACKFRIARS ROAD anv 6, 6a & 8 STAMFORD STREET, 


LONDON, S.E.r. 
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~*PUDLO = 


BRAND 


CEMENT WATERPROOFER. 


ATERPROOFING with cement and *PUDLO’ 
Brand Waterproofer is a permanent remedy for al] 
kinds of structural dampness | The first cost—and it is 
turprisingly low—is the only expense because cement 
work when waterproofed with ‘PUDLO’ Brand powder 
improves consistently with the lapse of time. 


ye 


Special Specifications free 


= 
= 
= 


Used jor Reservoirs, Damp Walls, flooded Cellars, Leaking Tanks, 
Flat Roofs, Garage Pits, Washing Floors and. Whey Tanks, ete, 
Tesied by Paya, Kirkaldy, Cork University, the Japanese, liatian, 
Duich and Spanish Governments, and many eminem experts. 
Sole Proprietcrs and Manufacturers— 
KERNER-GREENWOOD & Co., Ld. Nott" KING'S LYNN. 
J. H, Kerner-Greenwood, Managing Uirector. 
SI ce BS BAG 
oO . : y Ae Ry & ‘ 
= EXAMPLES OF GOOD ASPHALT WORK = 
= IN. AND AROUND LONDON : = 
AVUAVUAVADE=QOCVAUOAUAUOOCENEOAUENTOATOOGEOOEOTOOTOOTSOOOOUOCVECOEOOOOOEOOOEEGOEOTEOTECDECDET OVO ED ODEO OE SOT 
= BUSH HOUSE BRITISH EMPIRE EXHIBITION, = 
Telegrams: = PETER ROBINSON'S WEMBLEY = Telephone : 
a ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S LYON’S CORNER HOUSE = 3 
London, == HOSPITAL THE LOURARE = (5 lines). 
= KING EDWARD DOCK FULLERS NEW PREMISES, = 
= MANN CROSSMAN’S NEW REGENT STREET = 
= BOTTLING STORE OLYMPIA NEW EXTENSION == 
= Executed by the = 
= LIMMER & TRINIDAD LAKE ASPHALT CO. LTD. = 
= Chief Office : 34 VICTORIA ST., LONDON, 8.W.1. = 
= Sp = 
DOLD AANACTET SHU OOCUVATEOOOOUTCQE EO CU ETT TTA A ET TEET EAE T TTT TEE ST 


BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE BRITISH ISLES. 
Established 1871. 
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NOTICES 


MEMBER (in any class) shall be deemed to~have knowledge ot any by-law) regulation, 

rule, announcement, or other notice issued by the Sociery or by the Council and 
published in the Yourna/, as if the same had been served separately and personally or by post 
upon such members, but in all matters affecting the alteration of the Socigery’s Articles of 
Association, notice shall be sent to all members as provided by Articles 68 and 69 of the 
Socigty’s Articles of Association. [By-Law 51]. 


MEETINGS, OCTOBER 1924 


Wednesday, October 8... R.A. Chapter Installation Meeting, Holborn 
Restaurant, at 5 p.m. Morning Dress. Intending visitors should 
communicate with the Secretary, at 28, Bedford Square, W.C.1.  ~ 

Thursday, October 16. Committees and Council Meetings. Special 
General Meeting, 6 p.m. Council Elections Scrutineers’ Report, 
Election of New Members and other business. 


NOMINATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 


The following nominations are announced under By-law 19. Any objections must be made 
in writing and must reach the Socizry not later than the first post on October 15, 1924, 
specifying the grounds on which such objection is based, otherwise the names will be submitted 
for election under By-law 20, at the Special General Meeting on October 16, at 8 p.m. 


As Fellows : 


BHAROOCHA, SOHRAB FRAMJE, M.S.A.. 7-10, Elphinstone Circle, Fort, 
Bombay ; Brewer, Frank WiLmin, M.S.A.. Hongkong Bank Buildings, 
Singapore ; CoLiins, ERNEsT: SToNE, M.S.A., Adelphi Terrace House, 
Adelphi, Strand, London, W.C.2 ; Jonzs, Frank Henry, M.s.a., 5, Grey 
Friars, Leicester; Mann, Witiram Rosert BurTENSHAW, M.S.A., 9, 
De Montfort Street, Leicester ; Taraporvata, ViccaJEE ARDESHIR, M.S.A., 


7-10, Elphinstone Circle, Fort, Bombay. 


As Members : 


AsraMs, Herpert JoHN SINCLAIR, 19, Buckingham Street, Strand, 
W.C.1 ; proposed by A. F. A. Trehearne and C. F. Norman. Baitey, 
Ernest Baruo, 9, Cook Street, Liverpool ; proposed by R. Holt and T. 
Taliesin Rees. Buarr, TRisHowanpass Becuarpass, 7-10, Elphinstone 
Circle, Fort, Bombay ; proposed by S. F. Bharoocha and V. A. Taraporvala. 
BRocKLEHURST, ARTHUR, 10, Norfolk Street, Manchester ; proposed by 


[Continued on page fourteen.| 
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Tim PITT 


“HOLLOCAST 


CONCRETE FLOORS 


(Patent No. 16877) 


ye 


AUCKLAND UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE 
AUCKLAND, NEW ZEALAND. 


ProFessoRsHIP OF ARCHITECTURE. 


Applications are invited for the position of 
Professor of Architecture at a salary of £900 
per annum. 


CAN BE, CAST..ON THE SITE. 


REQUIRE NO SUPPORTS DURING 
CONSTRUCTION. 


SPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR OFFICES, 
SCHOOLS, HOSPITALS, HOTELS, ETC. 


Conditions of Appointment and Forms of 
Application may be obtained from the London 
Agent of the University of New Zealand, 
J. W. Joynt, M.A., 88, Gower Street, W.C.1. 


Applications (3 sets) must reach the London 
Agent by 15th Oct., 1924, and 15 sets must 
be posted to the undersigned not later than 
14th Oct., 1924. 
M. Rocke O’SnHea, B.Com., 
Auckland, Registrar. 
Fuly 21st, 1924. 


Walls 100% Stronger 
and Damp-proof 


BY SPECIFYING 


HYGEIAN ROCK 


The ideal composition for cavity walls. 
Easily applied, no skilled labour being required. 


WILLIAM WHITE, °%,W2°" 


Estabd. 1880. ABERGAVENNY. 


He Flsaras showing ‘ ‘Hollocast” 1S in 
position prior to grouting. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Mr. Walter Dewes [Fe//ow] has 
removed his offices from 4 
Bloomsbury Place to 37 Bedford 
Row, W.C.1. His telephone 


Estimates submitted without obligation. 


INDENTED BAR AND 
CONCRETE ENGINEERING CO., LTD., 
QUEEN ANNE’S CHAMBERS, 


WESTMINSTER, S.W.1. 
1 Tele x Telephon 
number 1S Chancery ie 12. Pathan: Patt London. Victoria 1642 (2 Vinca 
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J. Knight and C. F. King. Evans, Leste Maurice, 18, Osborne Road, 
Erdington, Birmingham ; - proposed by W. Simpson ane AG Maahawes 
Garrett, Epwarp Avucustinz, 10, Buckland Crescent, Hampstead, 
N,W., 3 3. proposed by A. J. Thomas and J. A. Milne. HasLaM, FRANK 
CLaups, Entebbe, Uganda ; proposed by P. G. Hayward and H. R. 
Cowley. HoRNABROOK, Aran Wiseman, 10, Norfolk Street, Manchester ; 
proposed by J. Knight ‘and BA King. LancasHIRE, JOHN Owen, 
‘ Lynton,’ Cropston, near Leicester ; proposed by W. E. Moore and E. ye 
Williams. Lewis, JosepH Prarn, ‘Canada House,’ Baldwin Street, 
Bristol ; proposed by F. Sargent and W. Munro. Ming, Frank Epwarp, 
45, Temple Lane, Shanghai, China ; proposed under By-law LS) Ricuton, 
CHARLES SHIRT, St. George’s Chambers, 2, Rook Street, Manchester ; 

proposed by A. aT! Murgatroyd and E. C. P. Monson. Rosson, Ropert 
Davin, County Architects’ ee Aylesbury, Bucks ; proposed by 
Cab. Overy and under By-law 15. Srewarr, Grorce, 28, Upland Road, 
East Dulwich, S.E. 22 ; proposed by A. J. Thomas and Joa Milne. 
Taraporvala, Kersasp Burccaji, 7-10, Elphinstone Circle, Fort, Bombay ; 
proposed by S..Bharoocha and V. A. "Taraporvala. Wankg, BHOLANATE 
Pursui, 231, Bhandari Street, Bombay ; proposed by R. Cable’ and 
Mr. Famji, 


MEMBERSHIP EXAMINATION, APRIL 1924 


Of the thirty-one candidates who sat for the above mere 
Examination the following were successful: Harold Graves Avery, 2 
Lifton Place,,Leeds ; Leslie Maurice Evans, 18, Osborne Road, Erdington, 
Birmingham ; Joseph Pearn Lewis, 84, Old Market Street, Bristol ; 
Robert David Robson, County Architects’ Department, Aylesbury, Bucks. 


OUTSTANDING SUBSCRIPTIONS 


In view of the above development and the approaching close of the 
Socrgty’s current financial year, it is requested that all outstanding sub- 
scriptions be paid without delay. 


[Continued on page sixteen.| 
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By Appointment. 


“IMPENETRABLE” PAINT 


The only paint carrying 
a guarantee of durability. 
A guarantee that will 
heip you get business. 
Obtainable from = any 
Builder’s Merchant. In 
case of difficulty write us 
for name of nearest 
merchant. 


SWALGAY ” wasHasLe DISTEMPER 


This is a high-grade dis 
temper sold at a reason- 
able price. 


TITOTEUTET OTL OL 


Ask your Merchant 
for these three lines. 


Tint Book will 
be sent free on 
request. 


Special attention is paid 
to its grinding so that 
the surface of the finished 
job 1s smooth and even. 


SGAYMATT” rat on FINISH 


For usé over any paintable 
surface. ‘¢Gaymatt”’ can 
be washed as frequently 
as a glossy oil paint 
although it dries with a 
pleasantly flat finish. 


R. GAY & Cy L™ 


Paint and Colour Specialists, 


24 GROSVENOR GARDENS, S.W.1 


Langthorne Works: STRATFORD MARKET, E.15 
Associated with Robt. Ingham Clark & Co., Ltd. 
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AMALGAMATION WITH THER Se 


The Royal Institute of British Architects and the Socirry having ratified 
and confirmed the amalgamation agreement, the next step is the obtaining 
by the R.I.B.A. of the consent of the Privy Council to the necessary 
alterations and the Supplemental Charter. When this has been secured 
the agreement will become absolute and the process of amalgamation will 
commence. In due course the members of the Socrery will receive 
particulars of the procedure to be followed. 

In the meantime the Socirry’s Official Address Registers are being 
revised, and it 1s requested that notice of any changes of address, etc., be 
sent to the Society at once, failing which the address at present in the books 
of the Socirry will be taken as correct. 


COUNCIL'S NOMINATIONS LIST, 1924-25 


The Council’s list having been issued, Any Five Fettows, MemBers 
or Licentiares qualified to vote, may nominate in writing any other duly 
qualified person to fill any vacancy subject to their having previously 
obtained the consent in writing of such person to accept office if elected. 
The nomination paper, accompanied by such consent, must reach the 
Secretary Nor Larer THAN THE First Day or Ocroser, 1924, and no 
nomination will be valid if the nominee or any of the nominators are under 
any liability to the Society. 

Licentiates may not nominate candidates other than Licentiate candidates 
for vacancies on the Licentiate representation on the Council. 


CHANGES OF .ADDRESS 


Members are requested to notify the Secretary at once of any temporary 
or permanent changes in their address, so that the Registers may be kept 
up-to-date. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


All communications intended for THe Society or Arcuirects, should 
be addressed to the Secretary, 28, Bedford Square, London, W.C.1. 
Telegrams : ‘ Crypt,’ Westcent, London. Telephone : ‘Museum’ 942. 
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CALLENDER’S 
LEDKORE 
DAMPCOURSE 


A Tough Pliable Material, Thoroughly 
Bitumenized. Built Round a Core of Lead. 


CONTAINS NO COAL TAR OR PITCH. 


Made in Three Grades: A, B, & C, from 6d. per ft. super, 
and in all Wall Widths. From 44” onwards. 


<a ¥ 
<= == 


SS 


© or 

SX. 
An artistic and perma- 
nent lining for ceilings 
and walls. Light, strong 
and easily fixed, forming 
pleasant panelled walls 
and safe wuncrackable 
ceilings. Made in sheets 
6 to 16 feet long by 3 and 
4 feet wide. Thickness 
: 16 inch. 


BRITISH 


Impervious and Permanent. Absolutely Unaffected by 
Extremes of Temperature. The Ideal Dampcourse, 
Lead AND Bitumen. 


ARCHITECTS who favour a DAMPCOURSE 
with a Lead Basis should specify LEDKORE 


THAMES BOARD MILLS, LTD. 
Send for Samples and Particulars, Booklet No. 8, to PURFLEET ESSEX. 
GEORGE M. CALLENDER 


& CO., LIMITED, 
25, VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W. 


Telegrams: “ Quarriable, London.” 
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ARCHITEGYT ORE: 


C. MAJOR’S PATENT INTERLOCKING 
ROOFING TILES 


Angularly Corrugated Double Roman, Grecian, Welbeck 

Plain and Ornamental “Broseley” Type. FINEST 

BRIDGWATER CLAY. Wind and Storm-proof. 

Economical. Make the Cheapest Perfect Roof-Covering 
without Pointing. Torching or Nailing. 


Sole Manulacturers: H. J. & C. MAJOR. LTD. 
THE PATENT TILE .WORKS, BRIDGWATER 


Awarded the only Medals for Rooling Tiles in every 
Competition. Awarded the highest and only Medal given 
for Roofing Tiles by International Jurors, | Paris 
Exhibition. 1900. Diploma of Honour, Franco-British 
Exhibition, London, 1908. Diploma of Honour and Gold 
Medal, Imperial International Exhibition. London, 1909. 


BRICKS AND TILES QF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


LUXFER 
Prisms 
Pavement Lights 
Fire Resisting Glazing 


The Luxter Co. manufacture all constructions through 
which Daylight is admitted into a building. 


16 “HIE STA VnINSBURY. E-G2 


Telephones : 
Wirksworth 9 
Central 5525(Lendon) 


Telegre ams: 
| Hoptonw vood, Wirksworth.” 
“ Monumental, Estrand, London.” 


HOPTON-WOOD STONE 


only obtainable from the 


Hopton-Wood Stone Firms, L'* 


Also Derbyshire Marbles for Architectural and Monumental 
Purposes. 


HEAD OFFICE & WORKS: 


WIRKSWORTH, DERBYSHIRE. 
London Offices ; 40/437 NORFOLK ST... STRAND, W.C.2 


Samples and Prices on Application. 


INSTAL Scrap the old 
expensive, unsafe, 


WR ee ores ticeen 
SASH 


Established 1864. CHAINS 


Chas. Wright, Ltd., 
Edgware, Middx. 
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Reriod tooms 
at Wembley 


In the British Empire Gas Exhibit at Wembley are to 
be seen most attract’ve examples of Modern and Period 
Rooms in which the atmosphere of good taste and 
refinement created by the furnishing and decoration is 
admirably maintained by the design of the gas fires and 
gas lighting fittings. 5 

The room illustrated above is the third of the. series of 
Period Rooms (designed and carried out by Messrs. 
Osborne and Company, of Grafton Street) and is typical 
of the William and Mary Period, circa 1690. 

The heavy modillion cornice and bolection mouldings 
forming raised pane!s make a delightful background for 
the radiant gas fire in green bronze, selected to harmonise 
with its surroundings. The restful lighting in this charm- 
ing room is controlled by pneumatic distant switches. 
Noticeable pieces of furniture are a fine Queen Anne 
walnut secretaire, veneered with choice woods (from the 
Ightham Court collection), and a beautiful Chippendale 
armchair with mahogany frame and typical claw and 
ball legs. 


EVERYONE WHO SEEKS TO” CREATE IN 
THE HOME AN AIR OF CHARM AND REAL 
COMFORT SHOULD NOT FAIL: TO? VisiT 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
GAS: EXHIBEE 


(In the centre of the Palace of Industry ) 
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USE J. C. EDWARD'S 


Stone-Faced TerraCotta | MeNEILLS 


The Finest Building Material on the Market. Famous FELTS 
Full particulars on application to Highest Grade. All Varieties, 
the Patentee and Manufacturer. for all kinds of Roofs. 
J. ©. EDWARDS, Terra Cotta Works, RUABON McNEILL’S and Slag Wool 


PURE BITUMEN DAMP COURSES (or Housing 


fe Sck Ss. 
TH i ARCH ITECI S’ STA FF Comply with the MINISTRY of HEALTH requirements. 


render architectural assistance of every F. McNEILL & CO., LTD., Contractors to the British 
description. Designs, Details, Perspectives, Government, L.C.C. and Principal Railways. 
Colouring, Surveys, Specifications, Superin- Patent Felt Works: 14-24, Lamb’s Passage, Bunhi | Row, 
a tendence, Typewriting, etc. ——— Veudon, Ect. 
4, DUKE STREE rT, ADELPH I, W.C.2. Estabd. 1833. Oldest House in the Trade. 
Telephone: Gerrard 3015 Please note our new address. 


T.L.B. RED RUBBER SAND-FACED ALL THE WORLD OVER 
FACINGS. BRICKS AND TILES. 
W.K.* 


PAsB: .K. 
Reg. Trade Mark Sole Makers: Reg. Trade Mark 
Thomas Lawrence & Sons, Bracknell, 
Telephone: BERKS. Telegrams : 
No. 14 Bracknell. Lawrence, Bracknell 


PATI NO The Standard ENAMEL 
of the World. 
Pure White, Perfect Finish, High 
Lustre, Unrivalled Durability. 


Made by FARQUHAR & GILL, LTD., TRADE MARK 
North of Scotland Col Works, ‘AAG 4 
ey ei necncaun: | Liaetes VICTORIA ST., LONDON 


Harland’s Varnishes ARCHITECTS ARE ASKED TO SPECIFY 


Enamels & Fine Colours WILLESDEN PAPER 


MERTON, LONDON, 
Established 1791. S.W.19. 1&2 Ply B. 180. 
FOR UNDER-LINING AND UNDER-SLATING. 


BATTLEDOWN Hand-made Sand-taced Willesden Paper & Canvas Works. 
ROOROTIERS te cn. Limited, 


Willesden Junction, N.W.10. 


Red, Brown. Grey and Variegated. Do not laminate. 
King Alfred Bonnet Hips a speciality. 7 Tel 
r r es elegrams: 
Lee ne oat ata Ee Se Ltd) 1165 Willesden. “Impermeable, Phone, London.” 
Telephone—AVENUE 5881. ESTABLISHED 1784. DENNIS (86 ABON COAL & 
: ANDY 
Ashby & Horner, Ltd. CORD Suan 
BUILDING CONTRACTORS, DECORATORS, TERRA COTTA WORKS, RUABON. 
BANK AND OFFICE FITTERS, r Hi 
8. ALDGATE, LONDON, E.1 Red, Buff, and Pink Terra Cotta Facing 
9 3 ee 


Worxs—LOVE LANE, SHADWELL, E.1. Bricks, Roofing and Flooring Tiles. 


ARCHITECTURAL DECORATIONS 


IN FIBROUS PLASTER, CARTON PIERRE AND WOOD. 


G JACKSON & SONS Specimens of Ceilings, Cornices, Chimneypieces, etc., 


can be seen at 


LIMITED. 49 RATHBONE PLACE, LONDON, W.1. 
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“EXP AMET The Ideal Reinforcement. 


z (REGD.) oe . ee 
EXPANDED METAL for Concret 


The Company is prepared to 
submit, ‘freeOt “Ghances 
designs and estimates for the 
reinforcement for all forms of 


Reinforced Concrete Work. 


Write for Illustrated Literature 


THE 


Expanded Metal Co., Ld. 


Patentees and Manufacturers 


: = ; : of Expanded Metal. 
Grand Stand, Ling field Park segs YORK MANSION, PETTY FRANCE, 
“EXPAMET’’-Concrete Steppings, Flooring, Roofing and LONDON, S$.W.1. 


Steekwork Encasin, &: Works, West Hartlepool. Established over 30 years. 
Architects: Messrs. Brierley, r.r.1.B.a., & Rutherford, Lic.R.1.B.a., York. 


GENUINE FINE OLD 
OAK STAIRCASE. 


Spiral turned balusters, ramped 
handrail, panelled dado to walls 
and round landings. Four flights 
of nine risers each; two half- 
space landings with one riser each. 
Excellent condition. Just removed 
from fifteenth—-century house. 

Reference permitted to F. Foster, 
Esq.. M.S.A., Architect, Coventry. 
Photos 2/6 each. Low price for 
quick sale. To be seen and inspected 


at Mills & Co., Stationers, 33, Earl 
Street, Coventry. } 
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Bind your loose copies. 


THOSE readers who wish to bind their copies of 
Architecture should make early application for binding- 
cases and title~pages. A number of orders have already 
been received ahead of this announcement ; they will be 
filled immediately. The price of the quarter buckram 
binding-case, with batik sides and label on back, together 
with title-page and spare label, is half-a-crown. A very 
complete Index Ls included with the October issue. 


The. Society of Architects also undertakes the binding 
of subscribers’ volumes in these cases at an inclusive price 
of eight-and-sixpence. The tmelve issues should be 
forwarded to the Assistant Secretary of the Society, 28 
Bedford Square, W.C.1, and care should be taken to 
give the name and address of the subscriber inside the 
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parcel. ike binding Pikes approximately a fortnight. 
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ROYAL 3) 
DOULTON. 


MODERN SANITARY 
EQUIPMENT. 


Illustration shows: one- of 
many up-to-date bathrooms 
recently fitted by Doulton’ 
at the SAVOY. HOTEL 


LONDON. 


Further particulars, prices and illustrations _ 
on application to ~ 


Head Office and Showrooms : 


DOULTON & COL rae 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT. LAMBETH, 
LONDON, 5$.E.1. 


Telegrams : , _ Telephone : 
DOULTON, LONDON. VICTORIA 2260. ' 
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PATENT FIRE-RESISTING 


FLOORS, ROOFS, &c. 
Reintorced Hbllaw Bricks — 


CONSTRUCTED WITH OR WITHOUT CENTERING. 


ESTABLISHED: 1905 ¥ 


The KLEINE Patent Fire-Resisting Flooring — 
Syndicate, Ltd. 133-136, High Holborn, W.C.A. 
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ROOFING FELTS 


All varieties for 


EXTERNAL, UNDERLINING, 
NON-CONDUCTING and 
SOUND-DEAFENING 


SPECIALITIES: ‘WATERP’ (Bituminous Flexible) 
‘TALCONITE’ and ‘LITHONITE’ Roofing 
‘HQUATEMP?’ (Onderslating Grade) 
“THREE STROKE’ Bituminous (ditto) 
‘EQUATEMP?’ (Deafening Grade) 
Black and Brown Flax Roofing Felts 


HAIR FELTS 


For Boiler covering and other Non-conducting 
purposes, Pipe Wrapping, etc. 


DAMP COURSES 


For Housing Schemes, etc. 


} Purposes 


LEAD CORED, ‘TRINDA’ & ‘WATERP 


These brands of Pure Bitumen Damp-Course 
have the approval of and are in strict accord- 
ance with the standard specification of the 
Ministry of Health for Housing Schemes 


Fullest particulars, current quotations, samples, etc., from 


ENGERT & ROLFE LTD 


Felt & Damp+Course Manufacturers 
POPLAR, LONDON, E.14 


Telephone : East 1932 (2 lines) 
Telegraphic Address: Asphalting Phone London 
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